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ONE  OF  THE  most  obvious  facts  about 

today’s  newspaper  tomorrow  is  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  subscribers  more 
money.  There  is  little  need  to  explain 
why. 

You  know  how  much  publishing 
colts  have  increased  within  recent 
months,  and  are  still  increasing.  The 
ibwrbing  fact  is  that  these  costs  can- 
sot  be  passed  on  to  advertisers  as  in 
days  gone  by. 

Time  was  once  when  increased  costs 
h  newspaper  publishing  could  be 
thrown  readily  o*'to  the  shoulders  of 
advertisers.  But  with  rapidity  of  mod¬ 
em  transportation  and  with  com¬ 
petition  from  radio,  that  time  has 
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HOW  TO  MEET  increased  production  costs  is  a  problem  giving  greatest  con¬ 
cern  to  U.  S.  publishers.  An  unusually  large  number  have  sought  the  answer  in 
recent  months  by  increasing  subscription  or  street  sale  prices,  or  both.  A  growing 
trend  is  to  three  cent  daily  newspapers,  while  some  publishers  have  put  into  effect’ 
a  five  cant  newsstand  price;  but  in  the  main  the  fear  of  circulation  losses  keeps 
dailies  at  old  price  levels.  Meanwhile,  still  other  publishers  have  turned  to  advertisers 
in  the  search  for  added  income  to  keep  rad  ink  out  of  their  ledgers. 

Which  is  the  safer  and  better  source  of  additional  revenue:  advertiser  or 
reader?  With  1938  and  its  still  greater  burden  of  expense  just  around  the  calendar's 
corner,  a  timely  answer  to  that  question  comes  from  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  who  believes 
the  day  of  the  advertiser  absorbing  every  increase  in  publishing  costs  is  past..  He  feels 
adoption  of  this  course  in  the  present  crisis  is  unwise,  that  it  would  alienate  many 
present  users  of  newspaper  space  and  drive  them  into  competing  media. 

Dean  Lyle's  views  were  presented  at  the  annual  West  Viriginia  Journalism  Con¬ 
ference  banquet  Friday  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Entitled  "Today's  Newspaper  To¬ 
morrow,"  his  address  is  given  here  in  part. 


prevail.  For  example,  following  are 
your  rates  in  1933  and  as  of  last  Jan¬ 
uary: 

Subscription  Number  of  Papers 

Price  1933  1937 

$  4.00  .  1  1 

$  5.20  .  2  2 

$  6.00-$  7.00  . 3  2 

$  7.00-$  8.00  . 15  12 

$  8.00-$  9.00  . 3  3 

$  9.00-$10.00  .  1  1 

$10.00-$11.00  . 6  9 


Tbe  newspaper  is  no  longer  the  newspaper  men  in  West  Virginia  were  prevail.  For  example,  following  are 

major  means  an  advertiser  has  for  getting  $1  annually  for  your  papers;  your  rates  in  1933  and  as  of  last  Jan- 

coverage  of  a  section  or  a  conunun-  60%  were  getting  $1.50;  and  22%  $2.  uary: 

A  *•  1-  .K-  f  ^  ■ThedecreaK  in  $1  papers  in  your  state  Subscription  Number  of  Papers 

That  advertisers  realize  this  fact  and  smce  1933  has  been  only  eleven;  the  Fh-ice  1933  1937 

ire  making  increasing  use  of  other  increase  of  $1.50  papers,  only  Jfour;  $  4  00  1  1 

media  should  be  evident  from  a  sur-  and  the  increase  of  $2  papers,  only  *  5 'pn  .  9  9 

very  during  the  past  few  years,  of  three.  You  cannot  continue  at  this  e  Rnn_'t  v  m .  t  o 

newspaper  linage  as  compared  with  pace  and  survive.  *  7nn'<|:  Rm  . is  i9 

o^r  advertising  media.  For  example,  ro*,,  Apply  to  U.  S.  $  8;ooI$  oioo  ! ! ! ! '. '.  3  3 

S?  r  K  increpmg  tolls  ^  9.00-$10.00  .  1  1 

the  budgets  of  advertisers  gen-  comparable  subscription  rates  $10.00-$11.00  . 6  9 

mlly,  newspaper  Image,  if  you  ex-  ®  ^ 

eept  tae  increase  from  liquor  adver-  _  _  _ 

tising,  has  stood  practically  still.  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  local  and  national,  have  been 
ind  are  diverting  increasing  amounts 
from  their  budgets  to  other  media.  In 
consequence,  if  effort  is  made  to 
ikrow  increased  manufacturing  costs 
»  to  the  advertiser,  the  effect  will 
be  to  drive  him  to  other  available 
nedia. 

Reviowt  Sobtcriptlon  Rotes 

From  a  review  of  your  subscription 
rates  in  West  Virginia,  it  would  seem 
hat  your  subscribers  can  and  should 
pay  more  for  their  papers.  In  this 
rtate  you  have  a  total  of  161  news¬ 
papers — 32  dailies,  one  semi-weekly, 
ind  123  weeklies.  Only  18%  of  v^u 
let  $2  a  year  for  your  papers.  Fifty- 
biff  per  cent  receive  $1.50  a  year,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  you 
■■24%  to  be  exact — receive  only  $1  a 
year  for  your  papers. 

Among  yoiu:  dailies,  subscription 
Jtes  are  equally  interesting.  Of  the 
8  daily  papers  in  the  state,  nearly  half 
■  you  get  around  $8  a  year  for  your 
Papers;  and  there  is  one  that  still 
Wblishes  six  days  a  week  for  as  little 

B  Dean  M.  LyU  Spancer  (laft)  picturad  at  ha  pratantad  to  Fradaric  W.  Goudy,  aminant 

four  years  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  typa  datignar,  the  Univartity  of  Syracuta  School  of  Journalitm't  first  "madal  of  honor" 
ho  depression,  16%  of  you  weekly  last  Dacambar  for  his  outstanding  work. 


Total  . 31  32 

Conditions  prevailing  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  common  to  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  do  subscribers  pay  what  they 
should  for  their  papers;  and  it  may 
be  that  increased  subscription  prices 
will  prove  a  blessing  alike  to  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  reader,  in  that  when  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  more  for  their  paper,  they 
will  appreciate  its  news  more  fully, 
and  the  editor  in  turn  will  place 
greater  dependence  upon  and  hold 
greater  respect  for  reader  opinion.  In 
other  words,  it  is  possible  in¬ 
creased  subscription  rates  may  draw 
the  paper  and  the  reader  closer  to¬ 
gether.  If  so,  increased  subscription 
rates  will  prove  a  boon  to  newspaper 
publishing. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  you  know,  that  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  newspapers 
and  their  readers  have  grown  farther 
apart  than  in  earlier  years.  There  are 
many  reasons,  of  course,  for  the  breach 
between  so  many  of  them.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  generally  prevail¬ 
ing  belief  that  the  reader  does  not 
coimt  sufficiently  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  that  the  paper  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  interest  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  plays  too  large  a  part  in 
editorial  direction.  No  thoughtful  man 
believes  the  American  press  has  been 
bought,  but  there  is  a  prevailing  con¬ 
viction  that  the  reader  does  not  stand 
first  when  major  problems  of  policy 
are  determined. 

High  Costs  Moy  Bo  Boos 

Beyond  question,  this  conviction  on 
the  part  of  readers  is  not  true  gener¬ 
ally.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  press  of 
today  does  not  represent  its  readers 
as  it  once  did.  If  it  did,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  last  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  where  a  preponderance  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  were  in  the 
minority — a  percentage  that  would  be 
increased  greatly  if  we  except  the 
country  press,  where  contact  between 
the  editorial  staff  and  the  readers  is 
far  more  intimate  than  among  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Nor  should  we 
have  a  majority  of  the  press  still  rep¬ 
resenting  a  minority  of  the  people  to¬ 
day. 

You  will  understand,  then,  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  higher  costs  of 
newspapers  to  subscribers  and  to  read¬ 
ers  generally  may  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  press,  if  perchance  it  compels 
greater  reliance  on  the  readers  and 
their  opinions  than  it  has  in  recent 
years. 

I  wish  I  felt  that  this  increased  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  press 
might  come  in  time  to  forestall  what 
must  be  manifest  to  everyone — a  more 
or  less,  as  yet,  imordered  effort  at 
restrictions  on  the  press.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  confi¬ 
dence  will  come  in  time.  You  must 
remember  that  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  passed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  the  heads  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  TTie  press  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  and  Revolutionary  days  sprang 
from  and  represented  the  reading 
masses.  Our  forefathers  had  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  power  of  the  printed 
word.  They  believed  the  truth  would 
make  men  free,  and  as  long  as  men 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Publishers  Eye  Congress 
For  New  Legislation 

FCC  Probe,  Wage  and  Hours  Bill,  Advertising 
and  Tax  Measures  on  Agenda  of  Special  Session 
.  .  .  Confidence  Bill  Under  Consideration 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  10— Not 
dignified  by  inclusion  in  the  an¬ 
nounced  agenda  for  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  which  will  be  called 
to  order  at  noon  next  Monday,  nor 
included  on  Presidential  “must”  lists, 
several  legislative  items  of  importance 
in  the  publishing  world  may  reach 
enactment  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
extraordinary  session. 

Among  other  reasons  advanced  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  decision 
to  bring  the  lawmakers  back  to 
Washington  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
their  scheduled  meeting  time,  was  the 
fact  that  Congress  will  thereby  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  make  “an  early 
start”  on  the  heavy  legislative  cal¬ 
endar. 

Assuming  the  President’s  wishful 
hope  is  realized,  and  the  solons  get 
down  to  the  business  of  legislating 
rather  than  resolve  themselves  into 
a  debating  society  as  was  the  case  in 
the  first  session  of  the  76th  Congress, 
important  new  laws  directly  affecting 
new^>aper  interests  may  be  written. 

FCC  laqairy  Looms 
Wholly  aside  from  legislative  pro¬ 
grams,  newspapers  will  be  interested 
in  the  activities  of  Congressman-elect 
Bruce  Barton,  elected  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket  from  New  York  City  to 
succeed  the  late  Theodore  Peyser, 
Democrat  Nationally  known  as  an 
advertising  man,  author  and  lecturer. 
Barton  has  pledged  to  work  for  repeal 
ot  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

Because  of  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspaper-radio  joint  own¬ 
ership,  involving  nearly  one-third  of 
all  broadcasting  stations  now  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  certainty  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  inquiry  into  radio  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
supplies  a  situation  that  will  be 
watched  closely.  The  regtilatory  body 
is  engaged  in  a  feverish  effort  to  place 
its  own  house  in  order  \mder  the 
guidance  of  Frank  R.  McNinch,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  chairman.  McNinch 
and  his  colleagues  agree  investigation 
is  inevitable,  but  profess  to  have  no 
concern. 

Several  congressmen,  as  well  as 
others  high  in  commission  circles, 
have  advocated  a  divorcement  of  press 
and  radio;  a  strict  rule  that  control 
over  both  media  for  the  transmission 
of  information  shall  not  be  vested  in 
the  same  hands.  Any  investigation 
made  by  Congress  undoubtedly  will 
explore  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  all  broad¬ 
casting  licenses  are  required  to  be 
renewed  each  six  months,  and  no  sta¬ 
tion  is  considered  to  have  a  vested 
right  in  the  field  of  radio,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  newspaper-owned  sta¬ 
tions  might  be  denied  renewals  of 
license  looms  importantly  among  the 
threatening  enactments. 

Food,  Drag  till  Poodiag 
Pending,  too,  is  the  Copeland  food- 
drug-cosmetic  bill,  the  advertising 
sections  of  which  are  of  interest  to 
publishers.  The  measure  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
committ^  in  charge  of  the  bill  has 
consigned  it  to  the  waste-basket  with 
the  announcement  that  the  house  will 
draw  its  own  bill.  This  means  that  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  in  vain;  that  an  en¬ 


tirely  new  bill  must  again  be  acted 
upon  in  the  upper  house.  The  pure 
food  and  drug  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  no  longer 
is  actively  interested  in  the  bill,  pro¬ 
testing  it  has  been  so  weakened  as  to 
be  little  or  no  improvement  over  the 
25-year-old  statute  now  on  the  books. 
Women’s  clubs,  the  chief  proponent  in 
other  years,  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  more  lively  subjects  and  no 
longer  are  making  militant  demand 
for  a  revised  act. 

If  the  House  can  agree  on  legisla¬ 
tive  approaches,  the  bill  undoubtedly 
will  be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  House  has  its  own  problems. 

There  are  those  who  favor  a  single 
measure  modeled  after  the  Copeland 
bill,  and  placing  control  over  false 
advertising  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultime;  and  there  are  others — 
probably  the  majority — who  favor  ad¬ 
vertising  control  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  latter  bloc  intends 
to  split  the  bill  into  two  sections  with 
the  substantive  features  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  with  advertising  under  FTC 
control. 

No  Washington  observer  expects 
the  present  Copeland  bill  to  become 
law.  And  the  objection  goes  not 
wholly  to  the  nature  of  his  draft,  but 
largely  to  the  Senator  himself. 

Leo  lilt  ActioR  Likely 

The  Lea  bill  to  empower  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  enforce 
"truth  in  advertising”  regulations  on 
all  commodities,  has  been  reported  to 
the  House  but  was  not  voted  on  be¬ 
fore  adjournment.  Speedy  approval 
is  predicted  if,  and  when,  the  vote  is 
taken.  Little  difficulty  is  anticipated 
in  obtaining  Senate  concurrence,  al¬ 
though  Senator  Copeland  is  certain 
to  make  a  fight  on  the  measure. 

Sentiment  for  laws  protecting  the 
confidence  of  news  sources  has  been 
crystallizing  and  it  will  not  surprise 
Washington  observers  if  Congress 
passes  a  law  to  that  effect,  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  which,  of  course,  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  proceedings  in  United  States 
Courts. 

Newspapers  will  be  affected  also, 
but  perhaps  in  no  greater  degree  than 
other  industries,  by  the  bills  which 
make  up  the  program  for  the  special 
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Nov.  13 — National  Press  Club, 
Founder’s  Day  dinner,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Nov.  13>14  —  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Talla¬ 
hassee. 

Nov.  16 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Nov.  18-20  —  Texas  Elditorial 
Assn.,  28th  annual  meeting.  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi. 

Dec.  2-4 — National  Assn,  of 
Journalism  Directors  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  meeting,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dec,  2-4 — National  Scholastic 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Des 
Moines. 


session — wage  and  hour  standards, 
new  tax  legislation,  and  the  like. 

During  the  period  of  adjournment 
newspapers  generally  have  been  bom¬ 
barding  the  administration’s  tax  on 
undistributed  profits.  The  result  has 
been  several  public  announcements  of 
support  by  congressmen  for  a  re¬ 
pealer.  Latest  to  join  the  movement 
to  rescind  this  law  is  Publisher  Car¬ 
ter  Glass  of  Virginia,  recognized  by 
many  as  the  nation’s  greatest  expert 
on  federal  tax  and  fiscal  matters. 

WEEKLY  BOYCOTTED 

Because  of  its  refusal  to  accede  to 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  the  Bonnyville 
(Alta.)  Nouvelle,  a  weekly,  is  being 
boycotted  by  three  Social  Credit 
groups,  which  have  brought  pressure 
on  the  paper’s  advertisers.  John  W. 
Johnstone,  editor  and  publisher,  in  a 
recent  front-page  editorial  said  the 
paper  would  carry  on  “a  fight  for 
freedom  of  speech,  thought  and  action 
for  the  democracy  in  Alberta.” 

■ 

OIL  CASES  DROPPED 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  11 — Warren  C. 
Platt,  the  National  Petroleum  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  the  W.  C.  Platt  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  were  dismissed  from  trial  on  a 
government  motion  today  in  the  oil 
anti-trust  trial.  This  takes  all  the 
papers  defendants  in  the  oil  trial  out 
of  the  action. 

■ 

F.  D.  R.  AT  PRESS  CLUB 

President  Roosevelt  will  address 
Washington  and  out-of-town  members 
of  the  National  Press  Club  Saturday 
night  in  an  off-the-record  speech 
during  the  Founders’  Day  Dinner. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUYS 
EXTRA  TONNAGE 

Contracts  for  Brompton 
40.000-Ton  Production 

The  International  Paper  Company 
has  purchased  the  entire  40,000.too 
output  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Pap^^ 
Company  Mill  at  Bromptonville,  Que 
for  the  next  five  years,  according  to  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  It  was 
also  reported  that  International  has 
bought  the  surplus  tonnage  of  the 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ltd.,  mill  at  Ottawa. 
Ont.,  which  has  a  total  of  about 
40,()()0  tons. 

The  bulletin  stated  that  “large  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  are  buying  large 
blocks  of  surplus  tonnage  of  smaU 
mills,  and  decreasing  the  production  of 
their  own  mills.  Besides  the  produc¬ 
tion  angle,  these  activities  permit  the 
larger  manufacturer  to  dictate  the 
price  and  sales  policies  of  the  smaller 
companies. 

“It  is  reliably  reported,”  the  bulletin 
continued,  “that  all  members  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Association  have 
been  instructed  to  stop  production  for 
a  minimum  of  18  days,  between  Oct 
29  and  Dec.  30,  1937.  Thus,  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  limit  supply 
to  maintain  an  artificial  price  for  a 
commodity  with  idle  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  30  per  cent." 

Shortage  Threatened 
The  ANPA  bulletin  fui-ther  stated 
many  publishers  have  indicated  that 
if  their  usual  Canadian  source  of 
newsprint  refuses  to  meet  the  1931 
price  of  U.  S.  manufacturers  they  will 
seek  new  sources  of  supply.  “Letters 
from  many  publishers  indicate  that 
they  were  hastened  into  signing  con¬ 
tracts  for  1938  deliveries,  early  in  the 
year,  by  statements  of  representathrea 
of  Canadian  mills  that  toere  was  an 
impending  shortage  of  newsprint;  and 
that  if  they  did  not  sign,  that  they 
mi^t  be  unable  to  buy  any  tonnage 
later  for  delivery  in  1938.” 

TTie  ANPA  charges  that  these 
stories  of  impending  newsprint  short¬ 
age  “were  more  of  a  threat  to  get 
signatures  on  contracts,  that  other¬ 
wise  might  not  have  been  signed,  than 
they  were  factual.” 

■ 

M.  V.  KELLY  RESIGNS 
FROM  N.  Y.  GROUP 

Publishers'  Secretary  for  Fire 
Years  .  .  .  Has  No  Plans 

Martin  V.  Kelly,  for  five  yean 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  YoA 
City  Publishers  Association,  resigned 
last  week,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1.  No 
successor  has 
been  chosen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  G. 

Martin,  chairman 
of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelly  hand¬ 
ed  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  Nov.  4  at 
the  monthly 
meeting  of  the 
group.  He  has 
no  plans  for  the 
future  as  yet. 

He  had  been  secretary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  June,  1930,  to  March,  1933, 
when  the  New  York  City  group  called 
him.  Before  that  he  had  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  since  1928. 

Mr.  Kelly  entered  the  newspaper 
field  in  November,  1925,  as  a  member 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Review  4 
Chronicle  national  advertising  bureau, 
and  received  his  first  publishers  asso¬ 
ciation  experience  there. 


M.  V.  Kelly 
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759^  of  New  England  Dailies 
Support  New  Promotion  Plan 


89  Coimted  On  to  Give  Price  of  4,500  Lines 
Annually  for  Three  Years  . .  .  Groups  in  SNPA, 
Canada,  and  California  Study  Movement 
By  MAXWELL  FOX 


boston,  Nov.  9 — More  than  75%  of 
all  New  England  daily  newspapers 
will  contribute  to  support  the  recently 
proposed  promotional  plan  which  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sectional  trail 


Frtnltlin  B.  Hurd  Anthony  S.  Glavin 

blazer  for  the  national  movement  un¬ 
der  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  SNPA. 
Of  89  papers  counted  by  leaders  of 
the  plan  as  certain  subscribers  to  the 
plan,  53  have  actually  signed  pledges 
for  subscriptions,  averaging  about  $250 
annually  for  three  years  (each  paper 
subscribing  the  equivalent  of  4,500 
lilies  of  advertising  at  the  minimum 
national  rate  each  year,  payable  quar¬ 
terly). 

Twelve  publishers  have  concurred 
with  the  plan,  though  they  have  not 
actually  signed  pledges  to  date;  and 
24  who  did  not  attend  the  joint  meet- 
ifxg  of  publishers  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  here  Oct.  26  when  the  plan 
was  approved,  are  being  contacted  by 
mail  and  by  personal  visits. 

That  the  New  England  promotional 
movement  has  aroused  widespread  in¬ 
terest  is  manifest  in  communications 
received  by  Arthur  D.  Neff,  acting 
director,  from  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  California  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  Los  Angeles. 

The  New  EIngland  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  has  been  selected  as 
the  official  title  of  the  organization 
which  will  open  headquarters  here  in 
Room  508  of  the  Statler  Building 
sometime  next  week.  The  staff  will  be 
beaded  by  the  director  of  the  bureau 
and  will  include  an  assistant  director, 
secretary,  and  stenographer.  The  of¬ 
fice  will  be  arrang^  to  offer  New 
England  publishers  facilities  for  con¬ 
ferences  when  they  are  visiting  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Aitittont  Director  Named 

Anthony  G.  Glavin,  statistician,  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau,  to 
take  over  his  duties  Dec.  1.  Already 
be  has  started  his  survey  of  the  New 
England  market  for  presentation  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  he  will  have 
much  of  the  ground  work  completed 
when  he  takes  office.  Mr.  Glavin,  a 
■narket  research  counselor,  was  form¬ 
erly  associate  director  of  the  National 
Consumer  Survey,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
^bor  Statistics.  In  this  work,  he  was 
®  charge  of  the  New  England  region 
where  more  -than  100,000  families  were 


“sampled”  by  400  field  agents  and 
editors.  Mr.  Glavin  was  at  one  time 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.; 
and  before  that  was  director  of  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
advertising  manager  on  Westchester 
papers  controlled  by  Francis  T.  Hun¬ 
ter  and  T.  Harold  Forbes;  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  the  advertising 
department  of  the  White  Plains  Daily 
Press.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 

Coincidentally  with  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  at  the 
Parker  House  here  Nov.  16,  the  re¬ 
cently  appointed  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  of  publishers  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  name  the  director  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  officially  label  the 
promotional  movement  with  the 
NENAB  title.  An  administrative  board 
will  also  be  named  by  the  nominating 
committee  which  includes:  Edmund 
F.  Jewell,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader,  chairman;  H.  H.  Hoffman, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette; 
Buell  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call;  Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record:  Stanley  T.  Black. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Telegram; 
and  Howard  Rice,  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 
Reformer  and  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Record. 

Hurd  a  Prim*  Mover 

Behind  the  scenes  of  the  united 
movement  of  New  England  news¬ 
papers  to  focus  the  spotlight  on  their 
rich  market  is  a  man  adept  at  avoid¬ 
ing  the  spotlight  himself.  Prime 
mover  of  the  program  is  Franklin  B. 
Hurd,  advertising  director  of  the 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Nettled  by  the  increasing  harvest  of 
magazines  and  radio  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pasture,  Mr.  Hurd  envisioned  a 
well-organized  united  action  by  all 
New  England  dailies.  He  observed 
that  in  the  new  order  of  things  only 
metropolitan  papers  were  getting 
much  of  the  advertising  cream,  that 
most  national  advertisers  were  spot¬ 
ting  their  New  England  schedules  in 
8  or  10  key  cities  and  giving  the 
smaller  papers  the  go-by,  assuming 
that  the  territory  was  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered.  He  noted  on  the  other  hand 
that  when  radio  contracts  were 
placed,  national  advertisers  custom¬ 
arily  bought  time  on  networks,  not 
on  two  or  three  stations  only. 

More  than  that,  local  newspapers 
seemed  unable  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  individual  units.  And  the 
field  of  close  cooperation  with  local 
dealers  who  needed  merchandising 
assistance  from  their  local  papers  was 
woefully  neglected.  If  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  be  shown  an  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  the  New  England 
market  as  a  whole,  if  local  advertis¬ 
ing  men  could  be  supplied  with  a  “kit 
of  tools”  with  which  to  help  retailers 
merchandise  their  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  the  national  advertiser  to  fol¬ 
low  through  in  New  England  com¬ 
munities,  then  the  newspapers  of  New 
England  and  their  individual  markets 
would  indeed  mean  something  to  na¬ 
tional  agency  men  and  newspaper 
representatives  would  have  a  defi¬ 
nitely  merchandised  package  to  sell 

Succinctly,  Mr.  Hurd  sums  up  the 
objectives  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau: 

“To  strengthen  and  co-ordinate  the 
lunctions  of  retailers,  distributors. 


PLEDGED  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  PLAN 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  have  signed  three-year  pledges  to  support  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau: 

Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial;  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot;  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel;  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader;  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph; 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald;  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner;  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re¬ 
former;  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal;  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel;  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courenf;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Manchesfer 
(Conn.)  Herald;  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  and  Record;  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press;  New  London  (Conn.)  Day;  Waferbury  (Conn.)  Republican  American. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  News;  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin;  West  Warwick  (R.  I.)  Pawtucket  Valley  Times;  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun; 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

Beverly  (Mass.)  Times;  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times;  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel;  Framingham  (Mass.)  News;  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times;  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette;  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram;  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune;  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier- 
Citizen;  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times;  Newburyporf  (Mass.)  News; 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Gazette;  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript;  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Eagle;  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger;  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  News 
and  Republican;  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item;  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen;  Newport  (Vt.)  Express. 

Note:  12  other  cities  have  signified  their  intention  of  signing,  and  24  are 
yet  to  be  heard  from.  Boston  papers  are  not  participating  in  the  movement. 


manufacturers  and  newspapers  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  intelligent  and  general 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  shall 
become  indispensable  in  the  profitable 
distribution  of  consumer  merchandise 
in  the  markets  of  New  England.” 

Start  of  Plan 

Seeing  eye-to-eye  with  Mr.  Hurd 
on  the  problem  and  its  remedy,  were 
these  men,  composing  the  original 
committee  of  organization:  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  manager,  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association;  Mr.  Jewell, 
president  of  NEDNA;  David  Daniels, 
business  manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Arthur  Brush,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Manchester  Union-Leader;  Mr. 
Rice,  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

Lining  up  a  preliminary  plan  for 
uniting  New  Englemd  publishers,  the 
committee  then  called  in  Mr.  Neff, 
who  until  last  spring  had  been  for  ten 
years  traveling  sales  manager  for 
Sears-Roebuck  Company,  correlating 
the  national  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  that  chain.  Mr.  Neff  thou^t 
he  had  retired  from  active  business 
until  the  enthusiastic  committee  out¬ 
lined  their  plan.  Inspired  by  their 
proposition  and  its  potentialities,  Mr. 
Neff  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  ^gan 
traveling  up,  down  and  through  the 
territory,  talking  with  scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  local  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  talking  shop  with  local  dealers, 
offering  constructive  merchandising 
ideas  that  soon  brought  tangible  re¬ 
sults.  He  found  that  merchants 
grasped  eagerly  for  ideas  that  in¬ 
creased  their  s^es,  and  he  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  newspapermen 
who  saw  proof  of  the  px>ssibilities  in  a 
united  action. 

Adoption  of  the  plan  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  promotion  became  a 
foregone  conclusion  after  Art  Neff  had 
popp>ed  in  and  out  of  118  newspap)er 
offices  in  two  months  of  ground  work. 

How  Plaa  Fuactloas 

It  will  be  a  function  of  the  New 
England  Newspap>er  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  to  prepare  a  graphic  “bible”  of 
the  New  England  market,  kept  up  to 
date  by  supplements,  supplying  statis¬ 
tics  never  before  available.  The  bu¬ 
reau  statistician  will  help  advertisers 
analyze  particular  problems;  and  Mr. 
Neff  will  continue  to  cover  the  ter¬ 
ritory  giving  local  assitance  where 
neded.  It  is  a  job  he  imderstands  well. 

The  bureau  intends  to  propx»3e  to 
New  England  manufacturers,  agencies, 
associations,  professions  and  enter¬ 
prises  “a  more  intensive  business  de¬ 
velopment  within  their  own  area”  and 
to  point  out:  “the  advantages  close 
front-and-back-door  contact  with 
their  market;  the  advantages  of  a 
‘strong-at-home  demand’  for  expum- 
sion  in  other  markets;  the  value  of 
close  piersonal  publisher  acquaintance 
for  utilization  of  full  newspap>er 
strength  upx)n  special  occasions;  the 
huge  px>ssibilities  of  coop)erative  pro¬ 
motions  among  makers  or  distributors 
of  co-related  lines  for  the  c(»nmon 
development  of  more  business  for 
dealers  and  service  agencies  for  both 
centered  and  outlying  districts;  the 
advantages  over  any  other  medium 
for  national  chain  retailers  and  ser¬ 
vice  organizations.” 

Dealer  coop>eration  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  “working  with  local  dis¬ 
tributors,  retailers  and  service  agen¬ 
cies  of  nationally  advertised  pjroducts 
to  strengthen  their  reliance  on,  belief 
in  and  enthusiasm  for  newsp>ap)er  ad¬ 
vertising — by  proving  the  waste  and 
ineffectiveness  of  national  advertising 
placed  with  or  through  dealers  at  local 
rates — by  substituting  constructive 
methods,  plans  and  ideas  to  be  of 
greater  or  maximum  value  to  both 
dealer  and  advertiser.” 

■ 

(See  page  8  for  S.N.P.A.  move  to 
promote  newspaper  advertising.) 
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Rate  Increases  Call 
For  Keener  Promotion 

Advertisers  May  Curtail  Linage  Unless  Papers 
Produce  “Newer,  More  Factual,  More  Shrewd" 
Proof  of  Value,  Agency  Media  Leader  Tells  ANA 


■/ 


THE  ADVERTISER  who  spent  $100,- 
000  in  newspapers  in  1937  will  have 
to  sptend  $107,000  to  $110,000  for  the 
same  space  in  1938,  and  some  adver¬ 
tisers  may  cut  their  schedules  as  a 
result,  Lester  M.  Malitz  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  at  a 
closed  session  of  the  recent  ANA 
convention  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Malitz  is  manager  of  the 
Media  Department  of  Cecil,  Warwick 
&  Legler,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  and 
is  vice-chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Conunittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

The  situation  calls  for  keener  analy¬ 
sis  of  newspaper  values,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation,  by  the  agency,  and  by  the 
advertiser,  Mr.  Malitz  continued.  He 
cited  instances  in  which  analysis  of 
markets,  newspaper  coverage,  and 
sales  results  would  permit  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  newspaper  space. 

Citing  the  increased  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  increased  payrolls  of 
newspapers  as  factors  behind  the  rate 
increases,  he  said: 

“Newspapers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  are  faced  with  their  need  for 
increased  linage.  They  also  sense 
that  increased  publication  costs  may 
possibly  reduce  next  year’s  space  use, 
unless  newer,  more  factual,  more 
shrewd  presentation  of  the  individual 
publication  value  is  advanced. 

New  Stadiet  of  Readers 
“Concrete  evidence  of  this  new 
course  of  events  is  reflected  by  com¬ 
modity  studies  the  publishers  are 
making. 

“Pantry  investigations  are  being 
made,  searching  for  food  and  grocery 
buying  habits  of  consumers,  and  these 
are  tied  together  with  publication¬ 
reading  habits. 

“Bathroom  inventories  of  drug  pur¬ 
chasing,  ske  and  quantities,  and  again 
reading  and  listening  facts  are  being 
related. 

“Cigar  smokers  are  being  stopped 
and  questioned  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  to  ascertain  their  preferences  for 
sports  writers  and  columnists.  These 
in  turn  are  related  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  carry  the  most  remem¬ 
bered  writers  to  establish  the  true 
marketing  place  for  placement  of 
space  and  media  selection. 

“Automobile  owners  are  being 
stopped  and  their  automotive  ac¬ 
cessory  buying  preferences  as  well  as 
current  equipment  is  questionnaired. 

“Newspapers  are  analyzing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  entire  states.  A  news¬ 
paper  in  Virginia  approached  that 
state’s  marketing  problem  from  a  sales 
point  of  view  and  established  that 
three  of  the  100  counties  have  an  un¬ 
usually  high  potential.  This  was  done 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  establish  a 
better  understanding  of  the  market¬ 
ing  areas  within  that  state,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  prove  that  facts  indicate  their 
market  represents  a  superior  value. 

Net  Competitive  Waste 
“And  available  statistics,  such  as 
the  census  of  retail  distribution,  con¬ 
sumer  liquor  sales  in  states  where 
state  operations  make  such  figtu'es 
availaUe,  automobile  ownership,  are 
all  being  more  minutely  analyzed  to 
establish  reasons  why  advertising 
dollars  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
market  as  compared  to  others,  and  in 


one  newspaper  as  compared  to  an¬ 
other. 

“These  activities  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  may  be  looked  upon  by  some 
as  more  competitive  effort  which  will 
result  in  approximately  the  .same 
division  of  business  among  the  media 
involved  at  possibly  a  higher  cost  than 
before. 

“I  prefer  to  think  that  these  new 
facts,  being  brought  out  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  effort,  will  enable  us  to  select 
and  use  newspapers  more  efficiently. 

1  think  it  is  another  step  on  the  way 
toward  increased  efficiency  in  our  part 
of  the  great  economic  prfiblem  of 
distribution. 

Keener  Agency  Scretiny 

“In  the  advertising  agency  business, 
too,  there  are  tangible  trends  of  the 
effort  to  obtain  maximum  media  effi¬ 
ciency  for  advertising  dollars  spent. 
The  importance  of  the  Media  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  definitely  augmented. 
For  many  years  now  there  has  been 
a  trend  to  develop  more  executives  in 
this  branch  of  agency  work.  The 
heads  of  Media  Departments  have 
been  trained  from  within  for  their 
increasing  duties.  They  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  your  market¬ 
ing  problems.  Many  of  them  have 
had  business  administration  training. 
They  have  been  schooled  within  the 
agency  on  advertising  research,  mar¬ 
keting  mechanical  production  and 
practically  all  phases  of  advertising 
and  selling,  to  the  one  end,  that  they 
do  a  better  job  in  servicing  you.  And 
these  heads  of  Media  Departments  are 
training  men  under  them.  Young 
men  who  have  proven  their  ability  in 
some  phase  of  the  agency  operation. 
And  these  assistants  are  specializing. 
Some  are  on  newspaper  buying  alone, 
others  on  magazines,  or  spot  radio,  or 
outdoor,  or  grocery  products,  or  drug 
items. 

“All  to  one  end,  that  the  most  care¬ 
ful  analysis  possible  be  given  your 
expenditure  of  advertising  dollars. 

"Some  advertisers  have  established 
their  own  Media  Departments  to  com¬ 
plement  the  agency  operation.  The 
function  of  this  department  covers  a 
wide  degree  of  activity  depending 
upon  the  advertisers’  advertising 
operations  and  seldom  duplicates  the 
agency  operation. 

Watching  Sales  Figures 

“One  of  its  more  important  func¬ 
tions  is  the  study  of  sales  in  relation 
to  advertising  purchase.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  product  has  wide  consumer 
potential  and  is  advertised  in  both 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
These  two  cities  offer  interesting  com¬ 
parisons;  as  potential  markets  they 
are  enough  alike  to  be  comparable. 
They  have  approximately  the  same 
number  of  English-reading  families  in 
both  city  zones  and  trading  territories. 
Hartford  is  a  white-collar  city;  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  somewhat  higher  buying  power 
as  shown  by  income  tax  return  fig¬ 
ures.  One  newspaper  in  Hartford  at 
17  cents  per  line  will  give  adequate 
coverage  of  the  market.  Two  are  re¬ 
quired  in  Syracuse  for  38  cents  per 
line. 

“If  the  same  volume  of  space  is 
scheduled  in  both  cities,  Syracuse  ad¬ 
vertising  will  cost  120%  more. 

“The  question  is,  how  much  can 


Sports  Editor  in  Action 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  Chicago 
American  sports  editor,  shown  above 
in  action,  is  emulating  a  former  well- 
known  “Galloping  Ghost’’  on  Amer¬ 
ican  collegiate  and  professional  foot¬ 
ball  gridirons  this  fall.  Cochrane, 
however,  is  not  a  halfback,  but  a 
referee.  And  he  is  not  a  ghost  writer, 
but  an  authority  on  football,  writing 
under  his  own  name  in  the  American. 
His  officiating  schedule  calb  for  24 
college  and  university  games  and  17 
professional  games.  The  24  college 
games  include  five  Big  Ten  contests, 
four  Big  Six,  and  seven  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Conference,  as  well  as 
four  intersectional  games. 


Syracuse  space  be  reduced  without 
impairing  sales  volume.  Judgment 
plays  an  important  part  in  thb  de¬ 
cision  and  constant  comparative  sales 
checking  may  lead  to  a  more  economic 
purchase  of  space. 

“There  are  several  ways  that  the 
judgment  may  be  exercised:  first,  by 
reducing  the  frequency  of  appear¬ 
ances  or.  second  by  reducing  the 
size  of  advertbing  copy  or,  third,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  newspapers 
used  to  one  during  periods  of  natural 
product  sales  fluctuations. 

“Look  at  it  the  other  way.  How 
can  Hartford  advertising  be  increased? 
The  addition  of  a  second  newspaper, 
although  duplication  is  apparent,  may 
produce  increased  sales  because  Hart¬ 
ford  is  a  good  market  for  your 
product. 

Changing  a  Schedule 

“Frequently  yoiu'  sales  department 
receives  a  recommendation  from  the 
field  for  certain  new  markets  to  be 
supported  by  newspaper  advertising, 
or  a  certain  newspaper  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  or  a  suggestion  for  splitting 
the  schedule  between  two  news¬ 
papers  in  a  city.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  turn  authorizes  the 
agency  to  make  these  additions.  It 
should  be  assumed  that  if  the  change 
was  suggested  and  made  that  there 
was  some  reason  and  judgment  be¬ 
hind  it.  Often  the  field  suggestions 
have  merit  but  frequently  they  do  not. 
Rarely  does  anyone  make  a  sa’es 
check  to  determine  whether  these 
changes  have  resulted  in  an  improved 
sales  condition. 

“If  no  worth  while  sales  reason  is 
advanced  for  the  change,  and  if  no 
sales  check  b  made,  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  so  many  advertising  dollars 
have  been  thrown  away. 

“Here  are  several  more  case  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  an  advertiser  working 
with  the  agency’s  Media  Department 
can  make  for  wiser  expenditure. 

“For  a  given  product  let’s  assume 
the  advertiser  is  using  both  maga¬ 


zines  and  newspapers.  Elgin,  IIL, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  are  within  the  zone  d 
influence  of  Chicago.  Circulatio* 
studies  might  reveal  that  magazine 
purchase  and  Chicago  newspaper  por. 
chase  gives  an  adequate  ratio  of  cir¬ 
culation  to  families  in  these  two  com- 
munities.  A  little  work  or  study 
would  dbclose  two  or  three  other 
markets  which  do  not  have  the  same 
circulation  or  advertising  support 
Elgin  and  Kenosha  newspaper  space 
is  curtailed — the  new  markets  are 
supported. 

“After  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
a  sales  study  b  made.  Many  things 
are  possible.  There  may  be  a  sales 
recession  in  Elgin  and  Kenosha  and 
the  new  markets  may  have  made 
nominal  sales  progress.  Or,  sales  may 
remain  unchanged  in  the  cities  drop- 
ped  and  the  new  markets  showed  sales 
response;  or  other  information. 

“If  these  tests  are  initiated  and 
carefully  watched,  advertising  dollati 
can  be  made  to  work  harder. 

Two  Stops  to  Toko 

“Here  are  two  basic  steps  to  take 
in  starting  the  machinery  which  will 
increas  production  efficiency: 

“First,  study  your  sales  and  prepm 
them  in  such  form  that  they  can  be 
related  to  media  and  markets.  E^tah- 
lish  if  you  can  the  sales  by  marketi 
and  the  cost  of  space  in  each  market 

“Second,  work  closer  with  your 
agency;  make  these  sales  figtires  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Give  them  all  the  time 
and  cooperation  you  possibly  can. 

“If  you  follow  these  suggestiooj 
there  b  no  question,  in  my  opinion, 
that  intelligent  study  and  cooperatkm 
will  produce  better  sales  resulte  for 
your  advertbing  expenditure  in  1938." 

■ 

Southern  Newspapers 
May  Organize  Drive 

Members  of  the  advertbing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publbhers  Association,  meeting  at 
Atlanta  Nov.  8,  heard  an  outline  of 
plans  for  forming  an  organization 
within  the  SNPA  to  promote  the  use 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Formulation  of  a  program  by 
the  committee  is  to  proceed  by  mail, 
and  recommendations  are  to  be  made 
to  the  SNPA  directors  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  in  January. 

George  C.  Biggers,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Journal,  chairman  of 
the  advertbing  committee,  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
movement.  John  A.  Brice,  general 
manager  of  the  Journal,  was  host  at 
a  luncheon. 

Committee  members  who  attended 
were: 

Harry  R.  H-adley.  Birmingham  News  a«d 
.Ige-Hcrald;  Roby  Ro  inson,  Atlanta  Constr 
tutioH;  Henry  McClas'<ey,  Louisville  Contif 
Journal  and  Tim's;  Jo!  n  F  Tims.  Jr.,  Sea 
Orleans  T  mes-Ficayune ;  P.  T.  Hines,  Gretas 
bnro  (N.  C.)  News  and  R-cerd;  C  C.  Bowo. 
Chaltannoga  Tim's;  and  William  Ellison,  Jr., 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

Cranston  Williams,  of  Chattanooga,  seiw 
tary  and  manager  of  the  association,  and  ". 
C.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Chattanoop 
News,  also  attended. 

Speakers  included  Joel  C.  Harris, 
of  Atlanta,  publishers’  representative; 
R.  W.  Foy,  Dallas  News  and  Joitmal; 
and  Joe  Epstein,  Fitzgerald  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  Orleans. 

■ 

ARIZONA  TAX  CASE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  11— Ded* 
sion  in  the  suit  of  Arizona  Publishing 
Company  to  set  aside  Arizona’s  sales 
tax  which  levies  a  one  per  cent  tax 
on  income  of  newspapers  probably 
will  not  be  delayed  as  long  as  was 
the  decision  in  a  similar  suit  vmder 
Louisiana’s  statute.  Attorney  Elisha 
Hanson  stated  upon  his  return  to 
Washington  after  arguing  the  case  as 
counsel  for  the  publishing  company. 
The  Loubiana  case  was  dfecided  fi« 
months  after  it  was  argued. 
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The  Ship  News  Gang 
Was  Ready  for  Windsor 


"Please  bring  me  some  little  thing 
from  the  Duchess,  just  a  lock  of  hair 
or  a  button  or  a  flower.  .  . 


Duke's  Arrival,  Now  Set  for  February,  Has  Them 
a  Bit  Agog,  If  They'd  Admit  It .  . .  1937  Their 
Biggest  Year  Since  '29 
By  EARL  WILSON 


“It  would  mean  so  much  to  me  if 
1  could  have  the  Duke’s  auto¬ 
graph.  ...” 

"My  girl  says  she  sure  would  think 
I  was  great  if  I  could  get  ypu  to  take 
her  with  you  when  you  go  out  to  meet 
Wally.  .  .  ("Sure,  sure,”  Dixie  said 
in  an  aside,  "have  her  bring  some 
friends,  too.”) 

“1  wonder  if  you  could  fix  it  for  me 
to  meet  the  Duchess  as  I  want  to  tell 
here  about  our  new  coffee  pot.  .  .  .” 


THE  DUKE  OF  WINDSOR  ought  to 
interview  them,  instead  of  the  other 
way  around. 


J.  E.  Duffy 


They’ve  met 
more  of  the 
world’s  famous 
people  than  he 
has;  some  of 
them  have  trav¬ 
eled  farther  and 
seen  more,  and 
certainly  they 
could  tell  him  a 
few  things  about 
housing.  Things 
being  what  they 
are,  however,  the 
extremely  land- 
lubberly-looking 


members  of  the  New  York  Ship  News 
Reporters  Association  sat  in  their  ex¬ 
tremely  unnautical  press  room  down 
at  the  Battery  this  week  and  spiritedly 
discussed  how  they  will  cover  the 
Duke’s  eventual  arrival  in  New  York 
harbor,  now  scheduled  for  February. 

All  Set  for  the  Duke 

No  matter  what  the  rest  of  the 
country  thought  about  the  ducal  trip, 
the  reporters  who  ride  down  the  bay 
in  Coast  Guard  cutters,  climb  pre¬ 
cariously  aboard  liners  near  Quaran¬ 
tine  and  interview  celebrities  while 
the  ships  come  wallowing  into  their 
docks,  were  ready  for  it,  and  still  are. 

There  are  10  reporters  regularly  as¬ 
signed  to  Manhattan’s  vast  waterfront 
and  they  are  now  finishing  the  busi¬ 
est  year  of  celebrity-chasing  since 
1929.  Although  the  period  of  mild  in¬ 
sanity  that  will  accompany  the  Duke’s 
arrival  is  not  inviting,  they  do  see  in 
him  a  celebrity  of  sufficient  moment 
to  be  somewhat  exciting.  And  that’s 
a  lot,  for  most  celebrities  are  a  drug 
on  their  market.  Even  Charley 
Schwab,  one  of  their  favorites,  and 
Toscanini,  their  pet  dislike,  are  pretty 
routine,  if  not  a  bit  boring. 

But  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess — 
that’ll  be  like  Old  Home  Week.  They 
knew  him  when. 

For  included  in  the  ride  on  the 
Windsor’s  special  cutter  will  be  James 
Eldmimd  Duffy  of  the  World-Telegram 
who  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Duke’s 
heels  in  1924  and  also  shook  his  hand, 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  celebri¬ 
ties’  hands,  in  1931;  Miss  Dixie  Tighe, 
of  the  Post,  who  used  to  report  H.R.H. 
for  the  London  Express;  Richard  Rea¬ 
gan  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  who  has 
been  covering  the  waterfront  for 
about  17  years,  and  “Skipper”  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Times,  who,  besides  cov¬ 
ering  the  Duke  before,  has  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Atlantic  some  60 
times.  The  Skioper’s  ship  news  days 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Duke’s 
grandfather,  Edward  VII,  was  King; 
back  to  the  days  when  the  present 
P.  Morgan’s  father  used  to  get 


chatty  with  him. 

A  Kick  Just  for  Luck 

^0  on  that  memorable  ride — seven 
j^es  to  Quarantine,  10  to  12  miles 
back  to  the  pier — will  be  James  P. 
Lanehart  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  whose  ship  news  duties 
year  included  planting  a  kick  in 
an  unmentionable  part  of  a  Swedish 
opera  star’s  lower  back — “just  for 


The  ship  nows  crowd  waiting  for  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Tuckahoe  to  take  them  out  io 
the  Normandie  Monday  to  meet  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Mme.  Magda  de  Fontanges. 


luck.”  the  lady  .said,  when  she  asked 
for  it. 

Mr.  Lanehart,  while  on  an  European 
holiday,  was  ordered  last  week  to 
come  back  on  the  Bremen  with  the 
Duke.  With  the  postponement  of  the 
trip,  however,  he  returned  to  Paris 
for  whatever  frivolities  he  could  find 
there,  which  just  shows  you  how 
tough  these  ship  news  boys  have 
things. 

The  waterfront  reporters,  of  course, 
would  not  think  of  admitting  they  are 
a  little  agog  about  covering  the  Duke. 

In  a  ship  news  way,  however,  the 
general  excitement  about  the  Wind¬ 
sors’  arrival  is  believed  to  have  almost 
equalled  the  interest  in  the  docking 
of  the  old  Carpathia  here  in  1912. 
That  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
landmark  and  possibly  a  record,  for 
when  the  Carpathia  slid  into  the  har¬ 
bor  with  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
Titanic  aboard,  some  papers  sent  as 
many  as  20  men  down  on  the  story, 
and  there  were  more  papers  then. 

They  Pursued  Insult 

More  recently,  the  arrival  of  Samuel 
Insull,  who  definitely  didn’t  want  to 
be  seen,  and  who  was  pursued  all  over 
the  harbor  by  reporters  in  swift 
yachts,  stands  out. 

“We’ve  had  tougher  jobs  than  cov¬ 
ering  the  Duke  will  be,”  Duffy  of  the 
World-Telegram  remarks,  remember¬ 
ing  some  of  these. 

Of  course  a  million  or  so  people 
will  turn  out  to  get  in  the  reporter’s 
way  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  do 
get  here. 

Dixie  Tighe,  first  regularly  as¬ 
signed  woman  ship  news  reporter  in 
America,  gave  the  public  a  stem 
v/arning  about  that  in  her  column, 
“All  At  Sea,”  in  the  Post  after  she 
looked  over  her  mail  one  day  last 
week.  She  also  provided  an  insight 
into  ship  news  reporters’  work  that 
most  of  us  didn’t  know  anything 
about. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she  wrote, 
“it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  ac¬ 
company  me  down  the  bay  when  I  put 
out  to  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor.”  She  then  listed  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  requests  she  had  already 
received: 


(or  hair  curler  or  piano  or  patent 
medicine). 

Miss  Tighe  commented  that  she  was 
awfully,  awfully  sorry  but  that  if  all 
these  requests  were  granted  the  cut¬ 
ter  would  go  down  at  sea. 

“It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  have 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 
their  sample  pianos,  hay  fever  cures 
and  automatic  doughnut  holders  suffer 
such  a  fate,”  she  wrote. 


Simpson  Couldn't  Escapo 

Proof  that  the  ship  news  crew  know 
their  way  around  was  shown  last  week 
when  Robert  Wilder  of  the  Sun,  who 
writes  the  column,  “On  The  Sim 
Deck,”  discovered  that  Ernest  Simpson 
was  on  the  Queen  Mary  and,  at  that 
very  moment,  trying  to  slip  off  onto 
the  pier  unnoticed. 

Everybody  promptly  swarmed  onto 
Simpson  and  turned  up  a  good  story 
for  the  day. 

"Simpson’s  name  was  not  on  the 


The  ship  news  reporters  get  together  for 
a  mass  interview  with  Mme.  Magda  de 
Fontanges  as  they  ride  down  on  a  cutter 
to  the  Normandie.  Left  to  right:  Emmett 
Maun,  New  York  City  News  Association; 
the  two  columnists,  Robert  Wilder,  New 
York  Sun,  and  Dixie  Tighe,  New  York  Pott; 
Alexis  Klimke,  Staats-Zeitung  und  Harold, 
and  Richard  Reagan,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


passenger  list  and  it  was  only  through 
the  industry  of  our  spy,  Mata  Hari, 
who  goes  about  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Cunard  steward,  that  we  learned  the 
world’s  most  celebrated  ex  was  on 
board,”  Wilder  wrote  in  his  column 
the  next  day. 

“More  important,”  Mr.  Duffy  said, 
“is  the  fact  that  we  regular  men  have 
our  own  way  of  approaching  people 
and  putting  them  at  their  ease.” 

Be  assured,  he  said,  that  when  a 
“foolish  question”  is  asked  an  arriv¬ 
ing  celebrity,  it  is  not  asked  by  one 
of  the  ship  news  men  but  by  some¬ 
body  sent  down  on  a  special  assign¬ 
ment. 

“Questions  like  ‘What  do  you  think 
of  the  New  York  skyline?’  for  ex¬ 
ample!”  he  snorted. 

Their  Own  Little  World 
The  ship  news  reporters  have  their 
own  little  world  in  their  press  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Building  at  the  Battery  and 
the  rest  of  the  press  seldom  penetrates 
it.  Max  Miller,  who  wrote  “I  Cover 
The  Waterfront,”  could  write  another 
complete  book  if  he  visited  the  place 
— a  considerably  different  book  than 
he  did  write,  incidentally. 

Anybody  expecting  a  rcmintic  set¬ 
ting  for  this  romantic  work  will  be 
greatly  let  down.  In  my  own  case  the 
disillusionment  was  largely  due,  I 
think,  to  the  presistent  z-z-z-z  sound. 

To  begin,  however,  the  persons  as¬ 
signed  to  the  beat,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  are  George  F. 
Horne  of  the  Times,  now  president  of 
the  association;  James  A.  McCloskey 
and  Emmett  Maun  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association;  and  Alexis 
Klimke  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  uni 
Herold.  Each  of  these  men  have  per¬ 
sonal  passes  admitting  them  to  any 
cutter  going  down  ffie  bay.  The 
passes  are  good  for  six  months.  In 
addition,  each  New  York  city  desk  has 
another  pass  for  reporters  sent  down 
on  special  assignments.  These  passes 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  city  editor,  certifying  the  report¬ 
er’s  identification.  Special  passes  are 
also  issued  by  the  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  upon  application  by  city  editors. 

It  was  10  a.m.,  a  busy  hour  in  the 
busiest  harbor  in  the  world,  when  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  the  press  room. 

I  noticed  that  the  Coast  Guard  pier 
was  alongside  the  big  red  brick  bidld- 
ing  and  that  the  cutter  Tuckahoe  was 
tied  up  there.  A  couple  of  sailors 
were  shining  brass  on  the  boat 
Snatching  Forty  Winks 
Ascending  to  the  pressroom,  I  took 
a  toehold  outside  the  door,  half  sus¬ 
pecting  that  a  bunch  of  screaming, 
grizzled,  ’baccy- chewing  old  salts 
would  trample  over  me  when  I 
stepped  inside.  I  was  almost  knocked 
over,  instead,  by  something  dise.  A 
couple  of  the  boys  were  sleeping,  and 
doing  it  mighty  loud. 

This  seemed  strange  at  the  time  but 
was  understandable  later  when  I 
learned  there  had  been  a  S  o’clock 
cutter  that  morning,  which  meant 
some  of  the  ship  news  reporters  had 
been  up  at  4,  and  that  the  day  before 
they  had  tramped  several  miles 
around  the  labyrinthian  decks  of  the 
Queen  Mary  and  other  smaller  ships — 
real  leg  work. 

The  windows  of  this  pressroom  look 
out  up  on  a  red  brick  roof  and  a  blank 
brick  wall;  moreover,  the  windows 
face  away  from  the  harbor.  If  the 
brick  wall  weren’t  there,  the  ship 
news  salts  could  write  their  columns 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  an  elevated 
railway. 

The  pressroom  was  pretty  nautical, 
too. 

There  were  11  desks,  most  of  them 
equipped  with  typewriters,  but  one  an 
oak  rolled-top  affair.  At  this  sat  a 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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C.I.T.  Seminar  Stresses  Aid 
of  Press  in  Traffic  Safety 


men  had  been  responsible  for  ij,. 
proved  traffic  conditions  in  Evanstim 


Ind. 


Lew  Wallace,  commissioner  of  tit 
motor  vehicle  department  of  Iowa  a. 
plained  the  functions  of  the  cob. 
mission.  He  closed  with: 

“As 


Further  Newspaper  Campaigns  to  Save  Lives  and 
Reduce  Damage  Toll  by  Automobiles  Urged  by 
Experts  at  New  York  Session  ...  43  Newsmen  Attend 


By  SANDUSKY  CURTIS 


SAFETY  CAMPAIGNS  by  newspa¬ 
pers  to  save  lives  and  reduce  prop¬ 
erty  damage  on  highways  and  city 
streets  were  advocated  by  speakers  at 
the  first  annual  seminar  of  the  C.I.T. 
Safety  Foundation  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Nov. 
8-12. 

A  veritable  parade  of  authorities  on 
traffic  engineering,  street  traffic  re¬ 
search,  safety  councils,  newspaper 
work,  jiKiicial  administration,  state 
vehiculiur  commissions,  police  depart¬ 
ments,  automobile  driver  training, 
child  safety  and  automotive  founda¬ 
tion  work,  appeared  before  the  U.  S. 
newspaper  men  gathered  as  the  guests 
of  the  CJ.T. 

Forty-three  managing  editors,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  reporters  and  desk  men 
attended  in  the  gathering,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  were  made  by  John 
W.  Darr,  trustee  and  director  of  the 
Safety  Foundation. 

The  visitors  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
were  selected  by  their  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  executives.  They  were  given 
rooms,  meals  and  traveling  expenses 
by  the  host  organization,  this  fact 
accounting  for  so  many  newspaper 
men  being  able  to  stay  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf. 

Bigqest  Press  Safety  Project 

'Hie  seminar  marked  the  first  time 
in  history  of  the  Fourth  Estate  that 
so  many  of  its  men  were  called  to¬ 
gether  on  a  safety  project.  The  news¬ 
men  sat  in  on  20  hours  of  speaking 
in  four  days  and  were  allowed  to 
speak  from  the  floor  at  the  close  of 
each  address.  This  resulted  in  some 
fine  discussion  periods  in  which  the 
editors  and  reporters  participated. 

President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  to 


the  seminar  on  Monday,  saying: 

“We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  traffic  safety.  Our  streets  and 
highways  must  be  made  safe  for  all 
who  use  them.  Only  through  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  all  of  our  people  shall 
we  be  able  to  lessen  the  appalling 
number  of  accidents  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  life.” 

The  seminar  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Darr,  who  said  the  Commercial  In¬ 
vestment  Trust  has  a  “social  respon¬ 
sibility”  in  working  for  traffic  safety 
because  it  puts  1,000,000  cars  into  the 
hands  of  owners  throughout  the 
country  each  year. 

Tells  Seminar's  Purpose 

Welcoming  the  delegates 
Mr.  Darr  said  the  purpose  of  the 
seminar  was  to  create  a  feeling  in  the 
communities  of  the  nation  that  safety 
was  a  pressing  need  of  the  present 
program  of  city  progress.  He  said  the 
Foundation  had  invited  newsmen  from 
cities  of  from  100,000  to  500,000  popu¬ 
lation,  hoping  as  an  outcome  of  the 
meeting  there  would  be  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  safety. 

“I  know  of  no  better  agency  to 
give  the  public  a  picture  of  the  need 
of  safety  than  the  press,”  he  said. 
“That  is  just  how  we  decided  that  we 
would  invite  to  New  York  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  newspapers  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  assist  later  in  the 
starting  of  campaigns  for  safety.” 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  executive  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  declared  that 
“we  are  on  the  right  track  when  we 
regard  the  perils  of  the  road  as  an 
acute  social  problem,”  which  “will 
yield  eventually  to  education.”  He 
said  the  newspapers  would  continue 
their  efforts  “to  make  motorists  worthy 


of  the  fine  machines  and  beautiful 
roads  that  are  now  available.” 

Press  Not  Negligent 

“If  our  accident  record  for  the  last 
few  years  has  not  evidenced  any  no¬ 
table  improvement,  the  reason  can¬ 
not  be  the  neglect  of  the  press  to 
give  the  people  the  facts,”  Mr.  Robb 
declared,  “The  press  has  presented  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  to  society  of 
our  dreadful  recklessness  with  engines 
of  transportation.” 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  director. 
Harvard  University  Bureau  for 
Street  Traffic  Research,  said  news¬ 
papers  would  be  of  great  value  if 
they  continued  their  present  com¬ 
mendable  fight.  Declaring  newspaper 
pictures  on  accidents  were  of  great 
value  he  said:  “Give  us  more  of 
them.” 

Public  concern  over  the  accident 
ratio  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  writers  by  Burton  Marsh,  director 
of  safety  and  traffic  engineer  for  the 
American  Automobile 'Association.  He 
stressed  the  fine  work  done  in  news 
pictures  patterned  on  the  “And  Sud¬ 
den  Death”  style. 

Sidney  J.  Williams,  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  who  spoke  on 
“Organized  Effort  in  the  Community,” 
stressed  the  impoi  tance  of  the  press  in 
the  fight  for  safety.  He  said  the  work 
of  many  executive  secretaries  of 
Safety  Councils  was  made  as  a  result 
of  the  interviews,  feature  articles,  edi¬ 
torials  and  news  stories  on  safety. 

Traffic  Conditions  Improved 

Lieutenant  Franklin  M.  Kreml,  di¬ 
rector,  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Safety  Institute,  told  how  local  en¬ 
forcement  was  being  aided  by  scienti¬ 
fic  efforts.  He  told  how  newspajier 


newspaper  men  can  you  ^ 
anything  about  it?  Very  definitriy 
■yes’.  If  the  statutes  are  not  right 
the  correlation  of  them  is  imprope 
and  insufficient  or  improper  personnel 
is  in  control,  you  have  the  most  po^ 
tent  weapon  for  bringing  about  j 
change  in  public  opinion.” 

Col.  Harold  Fowler,  first  deputv 
police  commissioner  of  New  Yod, 
told  of  the  problems  of  police  ad. 
ministration,  saying  he  had  found  the 
New  York  press  very  helpful. 

Judge  Gould  Schurman,  Jr.,  diief 
city  magistrate  of  New  York  City,  vk 
predicted  the  traffic  cases  there  would 
hit  the  700,000  mark  in  1937,  said  the 
newspapers  had  helped  in  their  % 
on  dmnken  driving. 

Dr.  McClintock  brought  the  sea. 
inar  to  a  close  with  a  summatkad 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  accomplishmeus 
of  the  seminar.  He  said  he  looked  hr 
safety  campaigns  in  many  cities  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting. 
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PRESIDENT  ACCEPTS 
APS  MEMBERSHIP 

He  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
Are  First  Honorary  Membets 


NEWSPAPERMEN  AT  C.  I.  T.  SEMINAR  AID  U.  S.  TRAFHC  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Front  row  (I.  to  r.):  Sandusky  Curtis,  Norfolk  Lodger-Dispatch;  John  Montgomery,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Kirk  Ring- 
kamp,  Trenton  Times;  Leon  Hatfield,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Carl  E.  Zimmerer,  South  Bend  Tribune;  Dick 
Darrow,  Columbus  Citizen;  John  W.  Darr,  trustee,  C.I.T.  Safety  Foundation;  Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Charles  6. 
Hollinger,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald;  Robert  B.  Hughes,  Miami  Herald;  Harnett  T.  Kane,  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune;  Vincent 
deP.  Slevin,  Newark  News.  Second  row  (I.  to  r):  Charles  B.  Smith,  Peoria  Star;  Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  Chattanooga  Times;  Ray 
Ghent,  Toledo  Blade;  Harry  E.  Stedman,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  John  W.  Colton,  Harfford  Times;  Murney  Mintzer, 
San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune;  Robert  W.  Lillard,  Syracuse  Herald;  James  T.  Crowe,  Tacoma  Times;  Robert  Randol,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  G.  B.  Heal,  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  A.  B.  Kapplin,  Duluth  Herald  &  News  Tribune;  William  M.  Hinds,  Birmingham 
News  i  Age-Herald;  Joseph  M.  Koran,  Canton  Repository;  Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland  Cregonian;  John  Morris,  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch;  Lee  Erhard,  Tulsa  World.  Back  row  (I.  to  r.):  Clifford  B.  Ward,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel;  John  B.  Drury, 
Nashville  Benner;  Charles  Vance  Newell,  Houston  Chronicle;  Harry  B.  Moses,  Dallas  News  &  Journal;  Cliff  Fligg,  Atlanta 
Georgian  &  Sunday  American;  Howard  F.  Wentworth,  Washington  Post;  George  L.  Geiger,  New  Bedford  Standard  Times  & 
Mercury;  I.  E.  Kirkland,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  E.  W.  Keever,  Dayton  Journal  &  Herald;  Robert  B.  Sibley,  Worcester  Post;  Ronald 
L.  Martin,  Hint  Journal;  Jay  Edgarton,  Minneapolis  Journal;  George  R.  Reiss,  Youngstown  Vindicator;  H.  A.  Van  Dusen,  Gary 
Post  Tribune;  Guy  G,  Gentry,  Wichita  Beacon;  Miller  McClintock,  director.  Harvard  University  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Re¬ 
search,  (Delegate  not  in  picture:  Richard  Fowler,  Kansas  City  Star.) 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  this 
week  was  made  the  first  hononry 
member  of  the  American  Press  Soci¬ 
ety.  His  acceptance  of  it  brought  im¬ 
mediate  protest  from  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  acceptance  of  mem¬ 
bership  makes  both  himself  and  Uis 
Roosevelt  members  of  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations.  She  is  a  member-at-laige 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
The  President,  according  to  Stephen 
T.  Early,  his  secretary,  accepted 
honorary  membership  after  having 
been  informed  of  his  election  by 
Oliver  Holden,  chairman  of  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  board  of  governors. 

Guild's  Protest 
The  telegram  sent  to  the  Preskknl 
by  the  New  York  Guild  stated:  The 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  here¬ 
by  calls  to  the  attention  of  Preadeni 
Roosevelt  the  nature  of  the  American 
Press  Society,  which  was  organized  to 
confuse  and  frustrate  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  American  Newsp^w 
Guild,  which  are  to  win  improvenent 
in  working  conditions  for  newspaper 
men  and  women  and  to  protect  and 
extend  genuine  freedom  of  the  press.' 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hu^ 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  also  ac 
cepted  membership  in  the  society,  k 
a  letter  to  Holden  he  said  “I  am  glad 
to  know  of  the  organization  of 
American  Press  Society,  which  ii 
concern  itself  ‘with  elevation  of  stin 
dards  of  journalism  and  joumaliati' 
I  highly  appreciate  the  honor  of  tk 
election  to  honorary  memberiip 
which  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
accept.” 

Holden  announced  niursday  f*' 
mer  President  Hoover  also  had  aC' 
cepted  an  APS  honorary  membership 


W.  C.  SCOTT  ENGAGED 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Hammow 
Leffler,  of  Marietta  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  this  week  an' 
nounced  the  engagement  of 
Leffler’s  sister,  Miss  Leona  Sally 
Truax,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Ik 
Walter  C.  Scott,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Walter  Scott  and  Co¬ 
manufacturers  of  printing  pressaa,  h 
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widely  known  in  newspaper 


printing  circles.  The  wedding  *•1' 
take  place  early  next  year. 


50  Years  of  Advertising 
Brings  Success  to  “Hub” 


S3ME  "OLD  SLCCKS” 

Mlxati  Ar»f 


Henry  C.  Lytton,  Chicago  Merchant,  Put  Fourth  of  His 
Capital  Into  Newspaper  Space  Before  Opening  Store 
.  .  .  Old-Time  Pictures  Mark  Golden  Anniversary  Sale 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


fifty  YEIARS  AGO,  Henry  Charles  down  the  street  from  other  principal  that  Mr.  Lytton  wrote  his  frank  ads 

Lytton  established  The  Hub,  men’s  retail  establishments.  Consequently,  a  generation  ago.  “People  like  it 
clothing  store,  on  State  Street  in  Chi-  he  decided  to  tell  the  public  the  when  you  tell  them  facts,”  he  ex- 
cago  Today,  after  a  half-century  of  truth  in  his  newspaper  ads,  stage  plained.  “So  whenever  I  wrote  an 

continuous  business  through  good  stunts  to  make  the  people  notice  him  advertisement  for  suits  or  for  any 

years  and  bad,  the  firm  of  Henry  C.  and  to  bring  them  to  his  store.  merchandise  about  which  there  was 

Lytton  &  Sons  has  grown  to  four  Among  his  stunts  was  one  in  which  some  question  as  to  fast  color  or  wool 
large  establishments,  embracing  Chi-  he  threw  100  overcoats  from  the  roof  content,  I  frankly  told  the  customers 

cago.  Oak  Park,  Evanston  and  Gary,  and  they  were  tom  to  pieces  by  those  about  it,  reminding  them,  that  re- 

From  a  men’s  haberdashery,  TTie  Hub  who  tried  to  get  one.  Another  time  gardless  of  these  facts,  they  couldn’t 
has  expanded  into  “three  stores  in  _  get  a  better  suit  or  coat  or  shirt  any¬ 
one,”  selling  men’s,  women’s  and  chil-  town  for  the  same 

money. 

A  perennial  newspaper  advertiser,  ****  Album 

The  Hub  this  week,  supported  by  When  Frank  H.  Klitzke,  present 

smashing  full-page  advertisements  advertising  and  promotion  manager 

and  a  carefully-planned  merchandis-  f^gan  preparation  last 

ing  program— including  “’way-back-  September  for  the  firm’s  50th  anni- 


THE  (A)  HUB 

Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons 


Lytton  anniversary  copy. 


under  the  “Once 

—Once  a  lifetime.”  Approximately 
20  pages  newspaper  copy  is  being 
used  to  promote  the  store-wide  sale, 
which  opened  Nov.  Previously, 

The  Hub  mailed  200,000  copies  a 
12-page  rotogravure  section  to  cus- 

tomers,  announcing  a  special  three-  A 

day  private  sale  advance  the  big 

Hmed  to  take  advantage  Armis- 
Day,  the  sale  expected  to 
1  new  sales  for  The 

this  is  written,  store 
sales  to  be  more  than  gratifying,  but 

decline  to  give  out  figures  imtil  the  Henry  C.  Lytton 

peak  buying  days  have  past. 

Advertised  from  Start  he  released  100  balloons,  each  carry- 

Back  of  the  golden  anniversary  ing  a  merchandise  certificate  worth 
sales  activity  is  a  story  of  Henry  from  $100  to  $1.  But  the  one  that 
Lytton,  now  91,  oldest  living  mer-  Mr.  Lytton  delights  in  telling  about 
chant  on  State  Street  and  active  head  the  most  was  the  day  he  paid  his  elec- 
of  the  firm,  and  a  life-long  be-  tion  bet  on  Grover  Cleveland  by  saw- 
liever  in  consistent  newspaper  adver-  ing  a  cord  of  wood  in  the  window  of 
dsing.  Out  of  $12,000  he  had  saved  his  store  while  wearing  a  dress  suit. 
10  start  his  Chicago  store,  he  sp>ent  “There  I  was  sawing  that  wood,  the 
0^00  in  newspaper  advertising  be-  perspiration  standing  out  in  big  l^ads 
fere  he  opened  the  doors.  He  has  of  water  on  my  forehead,  my  dress 
continued  to  use  newspaper  advertis-  suit  bulging  in  front  and  all  rum- 
mg  liberally  ever  since.  He  has  al-  pied,”  he  recalls.  “Yes  sir,  I  was 
vays  bwn  a  believer  in  frank  copy,  pretty  tired,  I  tell  you.  Then  all  of 
WTO  going  so  far  as  to  tell  the  public  ^  sudden  an  old  Irish  woman  pushed 
n  his  ads  that  there  was  doubt  about  through  the  crowds  and  came  into  the 
truth  of  a  manufacturer’s  guarantees,  store  to  give  me  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
to  fact,  advertising  has  been  Mr.  Lyt-  g^e  complimented  me  on  paying  my 
ton  s  pet  subject.  debt  like  a  man,  ‘even  if  all  us  Demo- 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub-  crats  have  lost,’  she  said.  The  wind- 
USHER  several  years  ago  when  he  re-  up  of  that  stunt  came  when  the  win- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Wilkes-Barre  Strike 
Ended  After  5  Days 


Leonard  Goldsmith  as  a  case  of  coer-  dilation,  or  any  recognized  newi^ 
cion.  The  Times  published  the  for-  photo  syndicate, 
mal  statement  as  issued  by  the  ANG 
in  full. 


FO 


Guild  Faces  Financial  Crisis  .  .  .  Contracts  in 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 

NLRB  Coses  Pending 


THE  STRIKE  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  which  closed  down  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  for  five  days 
was  ended  Monday  afternoon  through 
an  agreement  reached  between  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  four  newspapers  in  the 
city  and  the  guild  which  allowed  for 
a  guild  shop  to  be  installed  after  Jan. 
1.  Then  the  publishers  may  hire 
whom  they  please  but  employes  must 
join  the  guild  in  30  days. 

The  guild  was  made  the  sole  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent  for  eligible  em¬ 
ployes  after  Jan.  1  and  Nov.  13  was 
set  for  a  meeting  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  for  contracts. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  repre¬ 
sented  the  guild  in  negotiations  for 
this  agreement. 

The  Record  resumed  publication 
Tuesday  with  a  20-page  paper  in  which 
there  was  no  advertising.  It  explained 
the  strike  was  called  off  too  late  to 
gather  and  set  all  the  ads.  Besides 
wire  and  local  news  the  paper  carried 
all  the  comics  suspended  during  the 
strike. 

Stanley  Kuostass.  Wilkes-Birre 
guild  president,  said  44  employes 
had  been  involved  in  the  strike.  He 
expressed  gratification  at  its  termina¬ 
tion. 

Publishes  Agreement 


least  three  special  strike  assessments 
have  been  levied  on  the  membership. 
The  Guild  Reporter  pleaded  that 
these  be  paid  immediately. 


Answers  Guild 

IN  A  PRINTED  STATEMENT  the 
management  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corporation  this  week  re¬ 
plied  to  guild  proposals  on  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  that  it 
will  co-operate  with  the  guild  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  consent  election  of  the  other 
units  of  the  paper  only  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Labor  Relations 
Commission.  Also,  that  the  manage- 


Other  features  are:  equal  tt^ 
or  cash  for  overtime;  .severanet  » 
'if  one  week  plus  one  week’s  — C 
for  every  year  of  continuous  -trjj)* 
to  be  computed  at  the  highest  ssW 
rate  received  within  the  three 
preceding  severance;  two  weeks  vae^ 
tion  and  sick  leave;  six  cents  per 
to  employes  using  own  autos  and  im 
for  any  damage  to  car  incurred  in  4i 
course  of  duty;  no  reporter  to  act m 
photographer  or  vice  versa. 

Another  section  states  it  is  mut^k 
agreed  “that  such  practices  as  (i) 
forcing  men  and  women  to  dkkA 


The  agreement  was  carried  two- 
coliunn  style  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Record  and  carried  over  to  a  back 
pat'e.  One  of  the  five  clauses  follows; 

‘"It  is  hereby  ag  eed  by  the  Wilkes-Barre 
publishers  that  any  agreement  as  to  wages 
shall  carry  the  same  percentage  of  increases 
in  wages,  if  any,  to  other  employes;  hours 
and  working  conditions,  will  apply  to  the 
employes  of  all  dep  r  ments,  an  I  that  if  at 
any  time  the  guild  has  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tl\e  Wagner  Labor  Board  or 
its  representatives  that  they  (the  ^uild)  rep¬ 
resent  tile  majority  of  the  circulation,  adve"- 
tisement  and  business  departments,  that  the 
guild  shop  will  automatically  become  effec¬ 
tive  and  all  employes  in  that  department  or 
departments  are  requirerl  to  secure  and  retain 
membership  in  the  Wi.kes-Barre  Guild  Local 
120  within  30  days.” 

The  Record  in  a  page  one  editorial 
Tuesday  expressed  pleasure  at  the  end 
of  the  strike  and  explained  “settle¬ 
ment  was  delayed  by  issues  which  did 
not  concern  wages,  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  working  conditions  for  these 
questions  had  never  been  reached  in 
negotiations  underway  at  the  time  the 
strike  was  declared.” 

The  Record  strike  was  called  late 
on  Nov.  2  and  prevented  the  news¬ 
paper  from  appearing  Nov.  3  when  it 
would  have  carried  returns  of  a  highly 
important  Luzerne  county  election, 
along  with  other  general  election 


Guild  Faces  Crisis 


Eagle-Guild  Meet 

A  MEETING  between  the  Brooklyn 

Eagle  management  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  striking  guildsmen  which 
was  engineered  by  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
was  held  Nov.  6  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
settlement  for  the  strike.  Nothing 
definite  was  accomplished. 

M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher, 
offered  to  take  back  everyone  who  had 
been  on  the  Elagle  staff  more  than  a 
year  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called. 
This  would  eliminate  all  employes 
taken  over  when  the  Elagle  merged 
the  Times-Union  and  would  mean 
taking  back  about  100  out  of  about 
190  strikers.  The  guild  has  not  an¬ 
swered  the  publisher’s  proposal  as 
yet.  Another  meeting  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  night  at  which  Mr.  Goodfellow 
was  not  present. 

Merwin  K.  Hart,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Economic  Council, 
speaking  at  the  Women’s  National  Re¬ 
publican  Club  Monday,  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  is  attempting 
to  gain  control  of  the  nation’s  press 
through  strikes,  intimidation  and  ter¬ 
rorist  activities.  He  cited  the  Elagle 
strike  as  the  first  attempt  in  the  east. 

Guild  Retaliates 


rnent  will  not  consent  to  any  closed  a  purpose;  (b)  causinf^ 

shop  agreement  involving  the  e^torial  own  conviclioiS 

department  and  this  position  is  defi- 
nite  and  final.”  The  present  contract 
expires  Dec.  21. 


Seattle  NLRB  Complaint 

THE  NLRB  has  issued  a  new  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Seattle  Star.  Rich' 


ter  which  is  contrary  to  such  'v»Tnk 
tions;  (c)  requiring  emoloyes  a«^ 
their  will  to  work  under  condklH 
endangering  their  lives  and  sdi^ 
(d)  agreements  between  emplof^ 
not  to  emoloy  members  of 
others’  staffs,  (e)  the  required,  w 


ard  Seller,  guild  president,  said  the  influence  by  a  reporter  fornj 


complaint  charged  the  Star  with  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices,  discriminating 
against  guild  employes  in  business, 
editorial,  circulot’oi  and  adver^sing 
departments  and  locking  out  guild  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  said  departments  July 
31.  The  board  set  Nov.  29  for  a 
hearing,  the  new  complaint  supple¬ 
ments  the  one  charging  unfair  labor 
practices  and  locking  out  19  circula¬ 
tion  employes  July  2. 


Impasse  in  Chicago 
WITH  THE  Chicago  American  and 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  pub¬ 
lishers  insisting  on  an  editorial  de¬ 
partment  contract  that  includes  an 
open  shop  and  comnulsory  arbitration, 
negotiations  between  managements  of 
the  two  Hearst  papers  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  committee 
were  reported  at  a  standstill  this 
week. 


The  next  day  the  guild  replied  to 
Mr.  Hart’s  speech  and  in  a  formal 
statement  said  “it  is  a  tissue  of  libel 
and  the  ANG  is  referring  it  to  legal 
counsel.”  Mr.  Hart  then  challenged 
the  guild  to  prove  they  had  300  on 
strike  as  it  is  claimed.  He  volun¬ 
teered  to  contribute  $2,000  to  the 
United  Hospital  Campaign  if  he  was 
wrong,  provided  the  guild  would  con¬ 
tribute  a  like  amount  if  he  was  right. 

The  Mile.  Reif  hair-dressing  firm  of 
Brooklyn  is  seeking  an  injunction 
against  the  strikers  picketing  the 
establishment.  Argument  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  adjourned  until  Friday 
by  Supreme  Court  Judge  Mitchell 
May. 

Julien  P.  Becker,  a  striking  classified 
worker,  was  freed  of  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  charges  Wednesday  brought  by 
Ruth  Davis,  an  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor.  Decision  was  reserved  on  the 
cases  of  Melvin  Barnett  and  Seymour 
Roman,  other  strikers,  also  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct. 

The  conspiracy  case  in  Coney  Island 
court  pending  against  two  strikers  was 
again  indefinitely  adjourned  Monday. 


IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  of  the  Guild 

Reporter,  Jonathan  Eddy,  guild 
executive  vice-president,  announced 
to  the  member^ip  at  large  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  is  in  a 
financial  crisis  which  is  shaking  “the 
guild  to  its  foundation.” 

“There  is  a  mounting  weakness  of 
finances  which  threatens  the  work  of 
the  entire  organization  both  on  the 
strike  and  organizational  front,”  Eddy 
said. 

The  guild  has  filed  29  cases  with  the 
labor  boards  in  19  cities.  It  has  car¬ 
ried  strikes  in  Seattle  and  Brooklyn 
for  several  months  and  just  ended  a 
shorter  one  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  At 


Charges  Against  Mirror 
THE  NEW  YORK  GUILD  last  week 
filed  charges  with  NLRB  against 
the  Daily  Mirror,  a  Hearst  paper, 
charging  refusal  to  recognize  the  guild 
as  bargaining  agency  for  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes  and 
refusal  to  negotiate  a  contract.  The 
guild  asked  the  board  for  an  election. 


Complaint  Against  N.  Y.  Times 
WEDNESDAY  the  New  York  guild 
announced  it  had  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  NLRB  against  the  New  York 
Times  charging  coercion  and  interfer¬ 
ence  with  organization  of  employes. 
The  complaint  cited  the  discharge  of 


purpose  other  than  to  obtain 
terial  for  the  use  of  his  ne 
are  contrary  to  sound  journaliaii.aij 
are  countenanced  neither  by  the 
nor  the  guild.” 


Contract  on  Coast 


Washington  Star  Signs 
Ihe  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
signed  a  contract  covering  wages  and 
working  conditions  Nov.  8,  “in  re¬ 
affirmation  and  modification  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  announced  by 
the  Star  on  April  29,  1937.” 

In  a  statement  posted  with  the  con¬ 
tract  Newbold  Noyes,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  said  “there  is  nothing  in  this  most 
agreeably  negotiated  covenant  that 
could  not  have  been  with  at  least 
equal  amity  and  greater  speed,  ne¬ 
gotiated  between  the  company  and  any 
group  of  its  employes  selected  to  sit 
down  with  me  and  talk  over  mutual 
problems.”  Mr.  Noyes  and  B.  M. 
McKelway,  managing  editor,  signed 
for  the  paper.  Robert  M.  Buck,  pres¬ 
ident,  Carlton  Skinner,  secretary,  and 
Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  chairman  of 
the  negotiating  committee,  all  of  the 
Washington  guild,  signed  the  contract. 

One-Year  Agreement 
The  agreement,  in  effect  until  Nov. 
11,  1938,  provides  for  a  five-day  49- 
hour  week  with  “not  more  than  12 
hours  to  be  worked  on  Saturday.” 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  closed  shop. 

Minimum  salaries  are;  inexperi¬ 
enced  office  boys  $15  and  after  second 
year  $18;  librarian  $50;  statistical  and 
other  clerks  $25;  stock  market  tabu¬ 
lators  from  $18  to  $22.59;  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparation  of  news,  edi¬ 
torials,  features,  art  and  photograohs 
from  $25  the  first  year  to  $45  after 
three  years  experience;  copy  readers 
and  rewrite  men  $50  the  first  year 
and  $55  after  that. 

Other  Featares 

Experience  is  explained  to  mean 
employment  on  any  daily  newspaper 
in  any  city  of  not  less  than  200,000 
population,  or  of  at  least  50,0(X1  cir- 


Agreement  on  the  first  guild  ^ 
tract  with  a  Hearst  paper  since  Ihe 
conference  of  Hearst  guild  mi% 
Chicago  in  July  was  reached  Nee.  5 
between  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Qeild 
and  the  management  of  Los  Aegiict 
Evening  Herald  &  Ex'rre's.  A  ne 
randum  of  agreement  has  been  liped. 
and  the  contract  forwarded  to  Mev 
York  for  approval  of  the  guild  letv- 
national  Executive  Board.  Nefrik 
tions  have  been  under  wav  for  av 
eral  weeks  between  a  guild  caeiait- 
tee  headed  by  Roger  C.  Johnson,  pm- 
ident  of  the  LANG,  and  Hamf  J. 
Kelly,  Hearst  labor  counsel,  repre¬ 
senting  the  publisher. 

The  agreement  followed  by  one  da^ 
the  signing  of  the  first  U.  S.  contne 
negotiated  by  the  AFL  Federetion  of 
Newspaper  Writers  and  Reporters, 
with  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Hears; 
morning  paper. 

Effective  date  of  the  contract  is  Nov 
8  with  wage  increases  becoming  re¬ 
troactive  to  that  date  when  the  con' 
tract  is  officially  signed.  It  is  eSectivt 
for  a  year. 

While  a  guild  shop  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  agreement,  guild  memben 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  points  won,  one  of  vvhidi 
dismissal  indenmity  for  all  emidoya 
of  more  than  six  months’  service  dis¬ 
charged  for  any  reason  whatever,  t 
the  rate  of  one  week’s  pay  for  ead 
30  weeks  of  service,  running  up 
26  weeks’  pay.  A  further  provisia 
is  that  an  employe  of  25  years’  ser- 
vice  or  more  may  resign  and  still  re 
ceive  this  indemnity. 

40-HoMr  Week 

’The  publisher  recognizes  the  guild 
as  the  authorized  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  all  editorial  employe 
and  except  for  editorial  executives, » 
tablishes  a  40-hour  week  for  all  Will 
the  exception  of  sports,  drama  and 
society  departments,  a  5-day  week  ^ 
granted. 

One  clause  states  that  “no  employ* 
shall  be  required  to  have  publishe 
under  his  own  name  any  materiil 
containing  expressions  of  opinion  m 
in  conformity  with  his  own  opinjon 

Another  clause  specifies  that  “em¬ 
ployes  may,  without  prejudice  to  the* 
standing  in  the  office  and  without  in¬ 
terference  from  the  management,  sen 
employment  elsewhere.” 

Hie  agreement  also  provides:  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  in  the  editorial  dep^ 
ment  from  $25  for  beginners  to  $$ 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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In  Philadelphia,  in  the  daily  lives  of  its 
people,  you  find  the  reality  and  actuality  of 
"...  no  place  like  home!” 

Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  Philadelphia 
tre  single-family  homes.  More  single-family 
Iwellings  than  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo 
combined.  More  than  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
idded  together.  More  than  in  any  one  of 
twenty-two  states. 

The  interests  of  Philadelphians  are  home 
interests.  Their  time,  energy  and  money  are 
invested  largely  and  systematically  in  home 
pursuits. 

Living  in  Philadelphia  makes  you  all  the 
more  appreciative  of  an  individual,  single- 
iamily  home — in  contrast  with  life  in  apart¬ 
ments,  flats  and  multi-family  dwellings  as  in 
most  large  cities:  Makes  all  the  more  vivid  the 
independence,  security  and  contentment  of 
“Man’s  Castle” — his  single-family  dwelling. 


Philadelphia! — the  nation’s  largest  market 
of  individual  homes! 

Greatest  concentration  of  demand  for  home 
heating  apparatus  and  fuel,  bath  and  laundry 
equipment,  refrigerators,  washing  machines  and 
all  electric  appliances,  foods,  grocery  products 
and  kitchen  equipment,  furniture,  draperies, 
floor  coverings,  for  many  rooms  upstairs  and 
down  .  .  .  roofing,  insulation,  decorating, 

painting,  repairs. 

Just  as  Philadelphia  offers  the  largest 
market  for  home  products  and  services,  so  also  it 
affords  manufacturers  the  marketing  advantage 
of  a  great  home  newspaper.  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  reaching  nearly  every  family  group  at 
one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs  in  America. 

Philadelphians  turn  to  The  Bulletin 
in  traditional  home-loving  spirit.  Their  read¬ 
ing  preference  alone  (uninfluenced  by  prize, 
premium  or  subscriber  contest)  has  given 


The  Evening  Bulletin  more  than  half  a  million 
daily  circulation. 

In  daily  sales,  521,057  average  for  1936, 
The  Bulletin  far  exceeds  the  circulation  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper — morning 
or  evening.  The  largest  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  America  that  has  been  gained  without 
prizes,  premiums  or  subscriber  contests! 

To  the  manufacturer  of  almost  any  product 
— “There’s  no  place  like  home” — no  market 
like  the  home  market! 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  outstanding 
among  the  nation’s  advertising  mediums  as 
the  daily  newspaper  reaching  nearly  every 
family  in  America’s  largest  group  of  individual 
homes ! 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  the 
thoroughness  and  unusually  low  advertising 
cost  per  reader,  of  The  Evening  Bulletin’s 
coverage  of  this  greatest  of  home  markets. 


....  ( 
Heayhf  veael) 


Copyright  1937,  BuUetin  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Critics’  Night  Features 
National  Book  Fair 


Throngs  Also  Hear  Authors  and  Inspect  110 
Exhibits  at  Event  Sponsored  by  New  York 
Times  .  .  .  Skyscraper  Show  Boasts  Big  Press 


J.  Donald  Adams, 
editor,  New  York 
Times  Book  Review 
(left)  and  Ralph 
Thompson,  daily  re* 
viewer  of  the  Times, 
pictured  at  Book 
Fair  program  for 
critics  at  which  Mr. 
Adams  presided 
Nov.  9. 


FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  altitude  nition  of  Russia  six  hours  before  it 
the  highest  printing  press  in  a  build-  was  to  be  announced.  He  also  told 


ing  is  located  in  New  York  City.  It  amusingly  of  his  futile  attempt  in 


was  set  up  recently  in  the  Interna-  1931  to  get  a  Christmas  message  for 


tional  Building  in  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  where  the  second  National  Book 


the  world  from  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
Eugene  Lyons  asserted  a  foreign  cor- 


Fair  is  being  hel±  The  fair  opened  respondent’s  life  is  not  all  scoops  and 
Nov.  5  under  the  auspices  of  the  glory.  He  emphasized  that  many  news- 


New  York  Times  and  the  National  papermen  suffer  a  lack  of  support 


Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

■Rie  necessity  of  lifting  an  11  ton 
press  up  to  the  38th  floor  of  a  sky- 


from  their  home  offices. 

Newt  “Sentimentalised" 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington 


scraper  proved  something  of  a  prob-  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
lem  but  the  diiwtors  and  mechanic^  after  a  jovial  exchange  of  insults  with 


experts  took  it  in  their  stride.  It  took  friend  the  chairman,  said  that  as 


five  days  to  do  the  job  but  as  a  re-  ^  Britisher  addressing  an  American 


suit  thousands  of  people  were  able  to  audience,  he  felt  a  little  like  “a  lion 


see  how  a  book  is  made. 


in  a  den  of  Daniels."  He  discussed 


Tlie  press,  of  coutm,  is  only  a  small  political  correspondence  at  length  and 
part  of  the  mechanical  equipment  on  criticized  the  way  in  which  news  is 


display.  El^h  step  in  the  pr^^  of  bejug  sentimentalized  in  many  news- 
book  making  may  be  watehM  fold-  papers.  That,  he  claims,  is  due  to  the 


ing,  sewing,  casing  and  binding.  It  is  by-line  and  the  fact  that  the  news  in 
a  splendid  exhibit,  much  more  exten-  gome  cases  is  forced  into  competition 


sive  and  better  arranged  than  was  ^j^b  the  feature  articles. 


possible  at  the  first  show  last  year. 

110  Pablitbers  Represeated 


Another  program  that  appealed  to 
large  audience  was  “An  Evening 


Chief  among  the  book  fair  exhibits  with  the  Critics”  at  which  J.  Donald 
are  the  displays  set  up  by  the  110  pub-  Adams  of  the  New  York  Times  was 


lishers  participating.  The  show  as  a  chairman.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
whole  was  designed  again  by  Shreve,  Mr.  Adams  said  that  it  might  just 


Lamb  and  Harmon. 


as  well  be  called  “an  evening  with 


There  are  numerous  special  dis-  the  human  termites’’  since  the  critics 
plays,  including  that  of  the  New  York  have  to  burrow  through  a  great  deal 


the  New  York  Times,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  or  three  in  existence. 


In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  wood^  disagreed  with  the  chairman  that 
hand-press  that  dates  from  about  1700.  ^f  the  great  novels  were  written 


AaditoriHm  Throaged 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  is 
the  twice-daily  program  at  which 
well-known  authors  and  critics  give 
brief  talks.  The  auditorium,  which 
holds  about  1,000  people,  is  thronged 
at  every  session. 

The  speakers  on  the  first  night  were 
grouped  together  imder  the  heading, 
“America  at  Home  and  Abroad.”  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope  was  chairman. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  who  was  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
in  the  days  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
spoke  briefly  about  the  depressing 
state  of  Europe  today  but  said  he  was 
optimistic,  nevertheless,  since  so  many 
people  were  working  intelligently  for 
peace.  He  reminisced  about  his  own 
experiences  in  the  newspaper  field, 
contrasting  his  own  background  with 
that  of  the  correspondent  of  today. 

Linton  Wells  of  the  New  York  Sun 
told,  among  other  things,  how  he 
broke  the  story  of  Roosevelt’s  recog- 


CIRCULATION 

guaranteed  at 


300,000 


NEW  YORK  POST 


Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 


Natiomd  Advertmng  Repretemlatwe 
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important  to  look  for  good  books  that 
have  meaning. 

The  World-Telegram  critic,  Harry 
Hansen,  then  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
directness  of  the  modem  writer. 

Clifford  Fadiman,  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  listed  with  great  thorough¬ 
ness  ten  classifications  of  books  he 
never  wanted  to  bother  with  again. 
Among  them  were  books  about  Napo¬ 
leon,  autobiographies  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  books  that  are  only 
“readabla,”  and  books  of  African  ad¬ 
venture  by  yoYmg  Englishmen  just  out 
of  Oxford. 

Bernard  de  Voto,  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  disagreed  with 
some  of  Mr.  Fadiman’s  statements 
and  the  dyspeptic  attitude  in  general. 
His  main  criticism,  however,  was  on 
the  subject  of  stupid  English.  ITiat,  he 
felt,  was  the  unforgivable  sin  in  a 
writer. 


NEW  ASNE  MEMBERS 


Seven  new  members  have  been  ai* 
mitted  to  the  American  Society  ai 
Newspaper  Editors,  according  to  He 
recent  bulletin  of  the  group. 
are:  Edward  F.  Bataille,  editor,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call;  Alftid 
Jones,  managing  editor,  Clevelai 
(O.)  News;  Robert  E.  Segal,  assistu 
publisher,  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gt- 
zette;  Paul  C.  Smith,  executive  editv, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Paul  L 
Smith,  managing  editor,  Plam/iild 
(N.  J.)  Courrier-News;  and  Carl  W 
Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Gradiuk 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y.  C.  Total  membership  is 
now  219.  A  report  of  the  treasmer 
showed  the  society  has  a  balance  of 
$6,437.54  with  all  bills  paid  whidi  h 
$1,811.57  more  than  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Public  Library,  the  New  York  Uni-  of  woodpulp  that  goes  into  the  enor- 
versity  Reading  Clinic,  the  American  mous  number  of  books  printed  each 


Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  the  year.  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to  define 
Marine  Library  Association.  There  is  the  novelist  who  is,  he  stated,  first  of 


also  a  rare  book  room  which  includes  all  a  reporter.  He  criticized  many 
a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  as  literary  adolescents  who  need  a 


first  book  printed  in  British  North  better  sense  of  values  and  a  more 
America.  grown-up  attitude  toward  life. 

The  New  York  Times  has  an  entire  Assails  Long  Novels 

Ralph  Thompson,  daily  critic  of  the 
Recorded  World  In  York  Times  was  the  next  speaker 

the  showcases  are  original  and  photo-  ^^d  held  forth  against  the  long  novel. 


fOu£/?ro/v  I 

L* _ J 


static  copies  of  early  newspapers,  in-  ^^ich.  he  said  should  be  limited  by 


eluding  t^  first  English  daily.  The  ^^o^t  500 

Coumnt.  ^ere^  also  a  first  copy  of  ^g^^s  were  enthusiastically  applauded 


Ciry  •  I 


GOOD 

HUNTING 

HERE! 


by  the  audience. 

Lewis  Gannett  of  the  Herald  Trib- 


-  row  WAYNE 


In  still  another  room  is  an  attractive  by  people  over  40  years  of  age.  He 
layout  that  shows  how  effecUvely  gi^bned  many  adolescents  were  turn- 


books  can  advertised  in  the  news-  i„g  gut  exciting  stuff.  It  was  little 
papers,  with  the  details  of  a  recent  use,  Mr.  Gannett  said,  to  look  con- 


sciously  for  great  books.  It  is  more 


With  your  advertising  message  as  the 
ammunition,  and  this  dominant  news¬ 
paper  as  the  gun,  there's  "good  hunt¬ 
ing"  here  for  anyone  alert  to  the  op¬ 
portunity.  There's  no  limit  on  the 
catch  .  .  .  but  the  near-blanket  cover¬ 
age  assures  you  of  results  when  you  use 
The  News-Sentinel  to  bring  maximum 
sales  in  Fort  Wayne  and  this  fertile  ter¬ 
ritory. 


(She  Neuia- Sentinel 

FORT-  WAYNE,  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 
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GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 
$767,213,956.93—48%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


20.8% 

of  Ohio’s  Volume' 


g  14.2% 

of  Ohio’s  Volume 


State  of  Ohio 


AREA 


Total  Sales 
VolHme 

48  Weeks— 1935 


Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . ^331,318,809.80 

26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland)  .  .  225,640,427.04 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) .  177,784,083.4^ 

Franklin  (Columbus) .  120,711,937.27 

Lucas  (Toledo) .  102,352,694.37 

)  Summit  (Akron) .  94,571,288.26 

Montgomery  (Dayton)  ......  77,575,294.36 

^  Stark  (Canton)  .........  58,830,542.02 

I  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  56,852,889.81 


Total  for  above  . 
Grand  total  for  state 


^1,245,637,966.41 

1,594,296,114.11 


SUMMIT 

COUNTY 


(Akron) 


$94,571,288.26 


5.9% 


of  Ohio  s  Volume 


3.7% 

of  Ohio's  Volume 


3.6% 

of  Ohio’s  Volume 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(Canton) 

$58,830,542.02 


MAHONINC 

COUNTY 

(Youngstown) 

<  $56,852,889.81  , 


“Tliis  Chari  Showed  Me 
TWO  MARKETS  lor  only  ONE  GOST 


The  experience  of  this  executive  will  be  yours, 
when  you  examine  the  Plain  Dealer’s  study  of 
Ohio’s  Sales  Tax  figures. 

Although  there  are  five  distinct  marketing  areas  in 
the  Compact  Cleveland  Market  [(1)  Cleveland, 
(2)  26  adjacent  counties,  (3)  Akron,  (4)  (>anton  and 
(5)  Youngstown],  one  of  these  areas — the  26  coun¬ 
ties  surrounding  Cleveland — form  the  second  larg¬ 
est  market  in  Ohio! 

This  closely-knit,  26  county  market  is  included — 


at  no  extra  cost — with  the  Cleveland  coverage  of 
the  Daily  Plain  Dealer.  At  one  low  cost,  the  Daily 
Plain  Dealer  delivers  the  two 
largest  markets  in  Ohio,  contain-  / 

ing  35s  of  the  state’s  retail 

sales.  ■  Urpo.  n/ 


Write  us — or  John  B.  Wood 
ward,  Inc. — for  Ohio’s  Sales  Tax 
figures.  These  figures  will  help 
you  sell  more  in  Ohio. 


(2/  K*  |l/ 

2  MiUOH 

MARKETS 

■  far  the; 
price  of  doe 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MM  a  bTT  TT  1  J  Hoover  was  loudly  applauded 

OT*  XiOOV^r  LI  *D  XlOldS  following  his  address.  Approxi- 

*  JL/^i  I  *  *V/W  ir  W  J^**W*V*0  mately  1,200  persons  heard  him  speak. 

MB  m  f  Elijah  Lovejoy  was  graduated  by 

!■”  V  A  WatervilleCollege.theColbyforerun- 

JL  jrCCrV&Vi/XU  Vi/x  LXXC  X  X^00  soon  after,  he  became  editor  of 

the  St.  Louts  Times,  a  Whig  papter. 

-j  n**—!.  T _ He  resigned  there,  went  to  Princeton 

EX"Pr©SlQ©rit  Poys  XriDllt©  to  £lljctll  ljOV©JOy#  study  theology,  and  returned  to 

__  .  1  1.  1  n  St.  Louis  to  establish  the  Observer. 

Martyr  to  the  Cause  . .  .  Publishers  Are  Prewe. 

r*: A  t:——  .>.1  Because  of  his  crusades  against 

Pirst  Line  of  Defense  slavery  the  observer  plant  was 

wrecked  by  a  mob.  The  equipment 

A  FREE  PRESS  is  a  right  of  the  turies  of  travail,  to  which  those  very  was  taken  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
people  and  the  publishers  are  its  nations  made  high  contributions.”  Alton  and  thrown  in.  It  was  here 
first  line  of  defense,  said  ex-Presi-  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  we  in  this  that  he  said  the  famous  lines: 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  Monday  address-  country  do  not  suffer  from  any  re-  “As  long  as  I  am  an  American  I 

ing  a  special  convocation  of  Colby  striction  in  the  free  flow  of  words;  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak. 
College,  at  Waterville,  Me.,  on  “Free  we  have  ample  volume  in  production,  to  write  and  to  publish  whatever  I 
Spee^  and  FVee  Press.”  A  free  press  is  far  more  than  a  please  on  any  subject,  being  amenable 

The  publishers  “deserve  the  grati-  publisher’s  privilege,”  he  added.  “It  to  the  laws  of  my  coimtry  for  the 
tude  of  the  country  for  the  zeal  with  is  a  right  of  the  people.  But  the  pub-  same.” 

which  they  have  driven  back  every  lishers  are  its  first  line  of  defense.  starting  the  Alton  Observer  he 


Martyr  to  the  Cause  . 
First  Line  of  Defense" 


'Publishers  Are 


attempt  at  legal  restrictions,”  he  “The  durability  of  free  speech  and 
stated,  “But  there  is  a  problem  of  free  fiee  press  rests  on  the  simple  concept 


iisners  are  us  ursi  une  oi  ueiense.  Starting  the  Alton  Observer,  he 

The  durability  of  free  speech  and  continued  his  attacks  on  slavery,  and 
free  press  rests  on  the  simple  concept  ^  mob  again  destroyed  his  equipment 
that  it  search  for  the  truth  and  tell  July,  1837.  A  third  press,  bought 


speech  and  free  press  in  America  wid-  that  it  search  for  the  truth  and  tell  July,  1837.  A  third  press,  bought 
er  than  any  sporadic  attempts  to  con-  the  truth.  It  is  only  through  free  by  friends,  also  was  broken  up  and 
trol  it.”  .  ,  j  j.u  expression  and  free  adventure  in  thrown  into  the  river.  A  fourth  press 

Mr.  Hoover  spoke  on  the  hundredth  doubt  that  we  explore  the  unknown  arrived  on  Nov  B  and  nlaced  under 
anniversary  of  the  martydom  of  Elijah  physical  world  for  the  truth.  It  is  guaS  in  a  wIreLuse. 

Parish  Lovejoy,  abolitionist-editor,  only  by  the  anvil  of  debate  that  we  night  a  mob  set  fire  to  the  warehouse 
who  was  a  pioneer  champion  of  the  hammer  out  the  flaws  of  untruth  from  and  when  Lovejoy  emerged  he  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  died  at  social  and  economic  ideas  and  mold  two  of  his  friends  were  shot  He  died 
Alton,  ni.,  defending  his  prinUng  press  ,hem  into  shapes  which  are  helpful  "Tmost  instanUy 
from  a  mob  after  three  others  had  to  men.  u  j  j  j  j 

One  hundred  years  and  a  day  after 

^  The  degr/e  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  -  Truth  his  death  Lovejoy’s  estate  was  closed 

conferred  on  Mr.  Hoover  emd  also 


Progress  Is  in  Truth 


“Progress  is  indeed  the  degree  to  in  Edwardsville,  Ill.  The  editor’s 


u^TS^e  membe^^^^^^^  -hich  we  d^cover  truth-and  here  heirs  had  waited  10  years  after  his 

free  press  and  free  speech  become  the  death  to  present  the  estate  to  a 


family  by  the  college. 

Mr.  Hoover  declared  that  since 
Elijah  Lovejoy’s  martyrdom  no  man 


most  powerful  of  human  forces.” 


“friendly  court”  for  probation  and  the 


Free  speech  and  free  press  cannot  final  entry  had  never  been  made. 


has  openly  ch^lenged  free  speech  and  survive  if  used  to  cultivate  untruth  ■ 

free  press  in  America.  half-truth,  Mr.  Hoover  said.  Nor  ..q  T7n.x^-Llj-LUi- 

Life  Stream  of  Liberalism  to  implant  fear,  ^  llOttlC  tmplOyeS 

-f™„  u..  toe  of  Lovejoys  deto  TeK  pto-iX Seek  NLRB  Election 

to  a  period  after  the  war,  free  cultivated  untruth,”  Mr.  Hoover  Independent  Eknployes  Guild, 

speech,  fr^  press  and  free  debate  ^be  device  had  been  perfected  by  newly  formed  union  which 

were  steadily  spreading  over  the  world,  ^be  great  war.  claims  50  members  of  the  SW  em- 


the  great  war.  claims  50  members  of  the  SW  em- 

Sva^cterii£"ralL"m  this  improved  the  Associated  Press  tr^c 

poison  seems  to  be  that  it  must  be  ep^ment  throu^out  the  country. 
But  m  the  past  15  yeare  mcreas-  artistically  done.”  he  remarked.  “One  Petiho'^ed  the  National 

mg  darkness  has  descended  upon  free  f  ^be  characteristic  features  is  the  ad  La^or  Relations  Board  in  Washinrtrn 
express!^  arid  fr^  criticism  in  the  SomteeTSSSient  ^  “ 

world.  That  ^ht  has  been  put  out  in  argument  on  currency  or  the  ^  collective  bargam- 

more  than  half  the  so-caUed  civilized  budget  or  labor  relations,  or  what  not,  agency  for  the  AP  traffic  em- 

^  f.  ,  you  put  out  sUmy  and  if  possible 

It  is  a  par^ox  that  we  rind  every  anonymous  propaganda  reflecting  up-  Joseph  A.  Nicolini,  attorney  for  the 
metator  who  has  pended  to  power  y^^j.  opponent’s  grandmother  or  union,  in  presenting  the  petition  to 
has  climbro  on  the  ladder  of  frro  ^be  fact  that  his  cousin  is  employed  Benedict  Wolf,  secretary  of  the 
speech  and  free  press.  Inmediately  bi  Wall  Street  or  is  a  Communist  or  NLRB,  claimed  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
on  attain!^  ^wer  each  dictator  h^  ^  reactionary.  You  switch  the  premise  ^P  traffic  employes  support  the  In- 
suppressed  all  free  speech  except  his  g^raw  men  and  then  attack  dependent  Employes  Guild. 

.  ,  them  with  fierce  courage.”  ■ 

The  revolutions  smee  the  great  war  tt  _  ^  n  «  t  » 

were  in  most  cases  not  the  result  of  suggestion  to  suppress  APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

civil  convulsions  and  the  killing  of  ®  but  said  we  .pbe  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican  has  an- 


.  ,  them  with  fierce  courage.”  ■ 

The  revolutions  smee  the  great  war  tt  _  ^  n  «  t  » 

were  in  most  cases  not  the  result  of  suggestion  to  suppress  APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

civil  convulsions  and  the  killing  of  ®  corruption  but  said  we  rj.be  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican  has  an- 

many  men.  These  revolutions  were  throw^^  of  bdekbate  pointed  Howland  and  Howland.  Inc., 

the  result  of  implanted  ideas.  Magic  “  DncKnats.  York,  as  its  national  advertising 


the  result  of  implanted  ideas.  Magic  oricxoais.  .  _ 

formulas  were  spvm  which  promised  So  far  as  it  reaches  the  press  our  representatives,  effective  Jan.  1. 
relief  to  the  infinite  misery  of  war.  editors  maintain  hourly  battle  against 
Propaganda  confused  the  minds  and  ff-  They  have  the  job  of  discrimina- 
soiled  the  spirits  of  men.  tion  between  propaganda  and  real 

“The  news  was  colored  and  facts  between  untruth  and  truth, 

were  distorted.  Potent  catch  phrases  ,  Considering 

and  slogans  were  summoned  as  labels  "I®**'  fifibc'flties  they  do  pretty  well, 
for  the  cure  of  every  social  and  eco-  ^®y  would  be  assisted  if  the  news 
nomic  evil.  Half-truths,  quarter-  *"*8**^7  _  adhered  to  the  rule 

truths  were  amassed  to  prove  the  fail-  ^bat  when  opinion  is  news  they  re¬ 
tire  of  established  institutions.  Just  fuse  to  quote  it  anonymously.  That 
grievance  was  transformed  into  hate.  ^  ^  bard  blow  to  the  hate- 

Despair  was  fanned  into  destructive  Quakers.  ,  ,, 

jggj.  Advocating  more  free  speech,  Mr. 

‘  -  .  _  .  .  Hoover  said  to  correct  this  evil  we 

*******  ®*  must  incessantly  expose  intellectual 

Men  were  led  to  their  own  en-  dishonestv  and  thn  mimnen  that  Hoc 


jggj.  Advocating  more  free  speech,  Mr.  ] 

‘  -  .  _  .  .  Hoover  said  to  correct  this  evil  we 

^**  *******  ®*  ^®'*®"®®  must  incessantly  expose  intellectual 

“Men  were  led  to  their  own  en-  dishonesty  and  the  purpose  that  lies 
slavement  by  lies  and  fraud  from  behind  it. 

polluted  .speech  and  press.  Liberty  “The  antidote  for  untruth  is  truth,” 
died  by  the  waters  of  her  own  well —  fie  asserted. 

free  speech  and  free  press  poisoned  “it  is  an  old  saying  that  personal 
with  untruth.  liberty  will  survive  by  vigilance.  We 


“Dawn  wiB  come  to  these  peoples  know  that  vigilance  can  be  sustained 
again  after  many  years.  The  demand  only  by  free  speech  and  free  press, 
for  free  expression  of  the  human  But  it  is  also  pertinent  to  add  that 
mind  will  not  die.  It  is  part  of  the  free  speech  and  free  press  will  sur- 
spiritual  endowment  of  men.  It  was  vive  only  through  honest  pursuit  of 
bom  in  human  sacrifice  over  cen-  the  truth.” 


Current  Program  of 

CERTIFIED 

HOMES 

intensifies  interest  of  home 
owners  and  prospective 
builders  in  the 

HOME  SECTION 
Providence 

SUNDAY  JOURNAL 


r 


^akmg  NEA 

SERVICE 

IS  JUST  LIKE 
HAVING-  YOUfi 
NAME  IN 
SANTA'S  book! 


You  get  a  parade  of  timely  fea¬ 
tures  for  Christmas  at  no  extra 
cost  to  you.  Here’s  one  feature, 
for  instance,  as  welcome  to  an 
editor  at  Christmas  as  a  fur  coat 
to  his  wife: 


"SALLY  SAILOR 

and 


MEANY 


MO 


An  NEA  comic  strip  just  for 
the  children  .  .  .  with  adven¬ 
ture  .  .  .  suspeiue  ...  and 
the  real  Christmas  spirit.  It  be 
gins  Nov.  15  and  continues  un¬ 
til  Dec.  24.  Editors  applaud¬ 
ed  it. 

And  remember,  this  is  but  one 
of  the  many  “plus”  Christmai 
features  NEA  newspapers  are 
receiving.  Isn’t  it  time  for  your 
newspaper  to  share  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  NEA?  In¬ 
vestigate  I 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


461  flth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


1 200  W.  3ra  St 

CLEVELAND 


diu  Misiton  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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\  7><gf  LORIDA  TIM£S-U>^N 


IS  your 
Backbone 
/flcJium 

'^'^yioridu 


The  Largest  Circulation  In  the  History  of 


71,418 

DAILY 

78,463 

SUNDAY 


(6  mos.  average) 


S^lori&a  0tmfa-llnton 

Almost  complete  coverage  of  JACKSONVILLE  families 


36,656%  33,81 5=  92% 


Families  in  Jacksonville 
(1935  State  Census) 


Daily  Times-Union 
City  Zone  Circulation 


Coverage 


in  Jacksonville 

e 

^Number  of  Families  36,656 

**DAILY  TIMES-UNION  33,815 
CITY  CIRCULATION 

♦♦♦Light  and  Power  Ser-  37,703 
vices  . 

*** Water  Connections  31,000 

***Telephone  Customers  26,316 

♦**Gas  Connections  1 3,383 

e 

‘Based  on  1930  U.  S.  Cen 
sus  average  of  3.99  persons 
per  family  in  Jacksonville 
divided  into  the  city’s  pres¬ 
ent  (1935  State  Census) 
population  of  146,259. 

“Average  net  paid  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30, 

1937.  Figures  from  A.  B. 

C.  Publisher’s  Statement. 

‘“Figures  include  home,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial 
accounts  as  of  September, 

1937  except  telephones 
which  are  of  August,  1937. 

Data  supplied  by  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  of  respec¬ 
tive  utilities. 


If  Steady  circulation  gains  achieved  without  the  use  of  in¬ 
ducements,  other  than  that  of  a  good  newspaper,  form  a  true 
gauge  or  reader  interest,  then  the  Times-Union  is  effectively 
serving  the  broad  interests  of  its  City  .  .  .  more  than  4,000  gain 
in  City  Zone  Circulation  during  the  past  twelve  months,  increas¬ 
ing  the  lead  it  has  held  for  many  years,  and  reaching  a  coverage 
figure  of  92%,  which  possibly  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  America. 

But  this  evidence  of  the  intimate  part  the  daily  Times- 
Union  plays  in  the  lives  of  Jacksonville  families  is  scarcely  more 
impressive  than  its  circulation  in  Jacksonville’s  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  An  additional  23,461  daily  Times-Unions  go  to  the  most 
prosperous  families  in  neighboring  communities  such  as  Palatka, 
St.  Augustine,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Lake  City,  and  other  nearby 
points  within  the  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

And  14,142  daily  Times-Unions  reach  subscribers  in  other 
territory,  most  of  whom  live  in  places  like  Tallahassee,  Monti- 
cello,  Orlando,  Sanford  and  other  places  served  by  the  Times- 
l^nion’s  early  morning  carrier  delivery  service. 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

71,418**  78,463** 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  FLORIDA— LARGEST  CITY  AND  RETAIL 
TRADING  ZONE  CIRCULATION  IN  FLORIDA— LOWEST 
MILLINE  RATE  IN  FLORIDA 

®f)e  Jfloriba  =  ^mon 

JACKSONVILLE'S 
HOME  DELIVERED  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FRITZGERALD,  Inc. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
GARNER  &  GRANT,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


,  “T  L  A  550  Grid  Fans  in  Daily's  Club 
^hoXt  iHKea,  jjjjgjj  Over  Gomes  Over  Hash 


THE  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELE¬ 
GRAPH  recently  carried  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice  interview  in  which  H.  G.  Wells 
said  there  would  be  no  great  war  be¬ 
fore  1940,  because  armaments  were 
not  ready. 

The  second  paragraph  read; 

“Wells  told  reporters  not  to  print 
stories  that  ‘Wells  predicts  war  by 
1940.’  ” 

The  Sun-Telegraph’s  headline  read: 
WELLS  SEES 
WAR  BY 
1940 

■ 

PARAGRAPH  from  a  reception  as 
submitted  to  the  state  desk  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner:  “Mrs. 

B  -  -  -  -  was  beautifully  gowned  in 
a  dress  of  transparent  velvet.  Pearls 
were  her  only  ornament.”  I 

■  * 

IN  THE  FLOOD  of  rural  weddings,  ' 
often  handwritten,  the  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post, 
is  careful  to  cut  down  verbiage.  Yet 
in  an  account  of  a  wedding,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  slipped  through  editors,  proof¬ 
readers  and  two  editions:  “The  best  ' 

man  was  gowned  in  blue  moire  silk 
and  wore  a  corsage  of  roses.”  ’ 

■ 

THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGEN- 
CER  last  winter  printed  a  picture 
of  two  newly-weds  in  their  wedding 
finery,  with  the  following  caption: 
“Lloyd  Bacon,  ace  Warner  Brothers 
screen  director  and  his  bride,  the  for¬ 
mer  Nadine  Marie  Coughlin,  yoimg 
screen  actress.  They  may  be  small 
and  cute  now,  but  just  wait  a  bit.” 
Below  the  wedding  picture  was  one 
of  two  lion  cubs  in  Chicago  zoo.  Ibe 
last  line  of  the  wedding  caption  ap¬ 
parently  was  misplaced  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  picture. 

■ 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  in  a 
front  page  news  summary  line  in 
Albany  Times-Union  added  to  its 
truthfulness,  succeeding  events  have 
shown.  Ihe  line  read:  “Labor  chiefs 
buy  hatchet  to  meet  Duke  of  Wind¬ 
sor  . Page  3.” 

■ 

STUMPED  FOR  A  NAME  for  a  new 
street,  Durham,  N.  C.,  officials  were 
ready  to  give  up  when  in  walked 
City  Hall  Reporter  Hugo  Germino  of 
Durham  Sun. 

“Why  not  name  it  after  me?”  joked 
Reporter  Germino. 

Officials  took  him  up.  The  new  map 
of  the  city  came  out  last  week,  list¬ 
ing  the  new  thoroughfare  as  “Hugo 
street.” 

■ 

LEST  IT  PROVE  even  more  embar¬ 
rassing,  we  will  not  mention  the  1 
name  of  the  office  boy  who  was  dis-  I 
cussing  with  Managing  Editor  George 
A.  Smallsreed  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  the  merits  of  various  col-  j 
leges  which  he  was  considering  be¬ 
fore  he  made  a  choice. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  Capital 
University?”  asked  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Goodness,  would  YOU  like  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  your  life  being 
known  as  a  Capital  graduate?”  re¬ 
plied  the  office  boy. 

“Well,”  the  managing  editor  re¬ 
marked,  “I  HAVE  for  the  last  20 
years.” 

Capital  University,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Luthem  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States. 

■ 

SAD  MESSAGE  sent  by  postcard  to 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  by  an 
out-of-town  carrier: 


Helen  Waterhouse 
Wins  Six  Ohio  Prizes 

Helen  Waterhouse  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  Jane  Williams,  Afaiu. 
field  News-Journal,  and  Katherine  E 
Fisher,  Chilli- 


Minneapolit  Journal  Downtown  Quarterbacks'  Club  speakers'  table.  Lett  to  right,  Dr. 
George  Hauser,  Minnesota  line  coach;  Halsey  Hall,  Journal  sports  writer  and  radio 
commentator;  Bernie  Bierman,  head  coach  at  Minnesota,  and  Dick  Cullum,  Journal 
sports  editor  and  first  “All-American  Downtown  Quarterback." 


FOOTBALLDOM’S  first  “All-Amer¬ 
ican  Downtown  Quarterback,”  Dick 
Cullum,  sports  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal,  arose  from  his  place  at 
the  speakers’  table  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Nicollet  Hotel  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  at  noon.  Sept.  27,  blew  his 
referee’s  whistle,  and  the  second  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Journal  Downtown  Quar¬ 
terbacks’  Club  was  imder  way. 

Five  himdred  and  fifty  ardent  Min¬ 
nesota  fans,  450  of  them  repeaters 
from  last  year,  jammed  the  ballroom. 
Each  one  held  a  $6.75  season  ticket  for 
nine  Monday  luncheons  to  see  a  com¬ 
plete  slow-motion  moving  picture  of 
the  previous  Saturday’s  Minnesota 
game,  to  hear  Bemie  Bierman,  foot¬ 
ball  mentor,  discuss  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  his  Golden  Gophers  and  to 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  write  that 
another  customer  has  quit.  But  I 
couldn’t  help  it. 

“Some  other  kids  tipped  the  toilet  on 
Hallowe’en  and  they  blamed  me  for 
it.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


JAMES  BICKETT  ILL 

James  Bickett,  former  managing 
editor,  Chicago  American  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  staff  for  28 
years,  is  seriously  ill  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  where  he  recently  underwent 
an  operation  at  Mayo  Brothers  Clinic. 
Mr.  Bickett  retired  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  several  years  ago. 

the 

Shtroeijorl 

QUmes 

is  r«ad  daily  in 

50,524  HOMES! 

...  in  a  markat  that  tops  147 
of  Amarica't  businatt  contort,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  rocont  survoy  by  a 
national  agoncy.  Tho  TIMES  be¬ 
longs  on  your  1938  list  of  loaders. 

Representatives  : 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


aim  a  barrage  of  questions  at  the 
coach. 

Brain-child  of  the  Journal  sports 
editor,  the  Downtown  Quarterbacks’ 
Club  got  away  to  a  flying  start  last 
season  with  500  paid-up  members  at 
the  first  and  subsequent  meetings.  At 
the  season’s  end,  the  members  pre¬ 
sented  Dick  Cullum  a  certificate  of 
appointment  as  the  first  All-American 
Downtown  Quarterback  and  an  out¬ 
board  motor  to  use  on  his  summer 
fishing  expeditions. 

The  Journal  issues  each  Monday 
20,000  copies  of  the  Downtown  Quar¬ 
terbacks’  Handbook,  a  16-page  pocket 
size  football  booklet  devoted  entirely 
to  the  following  Saturday’s  game. 
These  are  widely  distributed  outside 
the  club. 


EXCHANGE  PRIVILEGE 

Canadian  newspaper  women  have 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
exchange  positions  on  newspapers  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  EImpire  un¬ 
der  the  Empire  Press  Union  on  the 
same  basis  as  men,  the  Ontario  divi¬ 
sion  of  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
announced  in  Montreal,  Nov.  9.  The 
triennial  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  will  be  held  in 
Winnipeg,  next  June. 


cothe  Scioto- 
Gazette  headed  a 
list  of  31  prize 
winners  in  con¬ 
tests  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper 
Women’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  whose  35th 
annual  conven¬ 
tion  was  held 
in  Cincinnati 
recently. 

More  than  $700 
in  cash,  includ-  j 

ing  gifts  from 

newspapers,  organizations  and  indi- 
vidu^s,  was  awarded  for  proficiMc; 
in  reporting.  Mrs.  Waterhouse  wn 
four  firsts,  a  second  and  a  third  in 
$75  in  prize  money,  Mrs.  Willian' 
three  firsts  and  two  seconds  totakd 
$70,  and  Miss  Fisher  received  $50  in 
three  firsts.  There  were  329  entrin 
in  the  1937  contests. 

Dorothy  Todd  Foster,  Colwmbm 
Dispatch  and  Editor  &  Pubusbb  ov- 
respondent  there,  was  elected  pna- 
dent  of  the  association  for  a  two-yw 
term.  Mrs.  Foster  won  third  priisis 
the  association’s  No.  1  contest,  a  triple 
entry  consisting  of  a  news  story,  in¬ 
terview  and  human  interest  featOR, 
designed  to  show  versatility  of  the 
writer.  She  won  first  place  in  tha 
contest  in  1935. 

Other  new  officers  include  NotiK 
Freeman,  Cincinnati  Post,  vice-pn». 
dent;  Nancy  Grimes,  PortsmosA 
Times,  recording  secretary;  Matin 
Bush  Reeder,  Athens  Messenger,  tm- 
surer,  and  Helen  N.  Allyn,  Clevdssi 
Press,  membership  chairman.  Panhoe 
Smith,  Columbus  Citizen,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  corresponding  secretary, 

■ 

AIDING  EMPLOYES 

As  part  of  the  Des  Moines,  la, 
adult  education  program,  the  Da 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  are  d- 
fering  employes  a  comprebeniR 
course  in  public  speaking  under  ^ 
lessor  Ryan,  Grinnell  College  puhlic 
speaking  instructor.  Cost  of  dn 
course  is  $20  per  student,  shared  by 
the  employe  and  the  dailies. 
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HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
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Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
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AI^D  '^DELIVEKY  ’ 

Relentlessly  time  ticks  away  while  the  presses 
grind  out  the  edition;  sixty  seconds  every  min¬ 
ute;  sixty  minutes  every  hour;  we’re  powerless 
to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  fool  Father  Time,  com¬ 
pletely  and  effectively;  to  cut  precious  seconds 
and  minutes  from  the  period  between  "dead¬ 
line”  and  final  "delivery.”  You  can  go  to  press 
later,  you  can  finish  delivering  papers  earlier 
. . .  and  that’s  equivalent  to  turning  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  ...  by  equipping  each  press 
unit  with  the  Hoe  "triple-feature”  method  of 
splicing  two  rolls  of  paper  travelling  at  the 
highest  speeds. 

The  Hoe  reel  simplifies  paper  roll-loading 
.  .  .  automatic  electrically-controlled  tensions 
govern  the  speeding  roll  of  newsprint  at  all 
times  ...  a  simple  pasting  device  completes  the 
splicing  operation  —  all  assuring  sustained 
full-speed  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  "taking  time  by  the 
forelock,”  if  you  feel  unscrupulous  about  fool¬ 
ing  Father  Time,  write  for  the  complete  story 
that  tells  how  new  presses  and  old  can  be 
pushed  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  with  mod¬ 
ern  Hoe  Reels,  Electric  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Full-Speed  Pasters.  Your  inquiry,  naturally,  in¬ 
volves  no  obligation. 


How  to  fool  Father  Time. 


BETWEEN  '^DEADLINE^ 


R*«ls.  Electric  Automatic  Tontions.  FuM-Spoed  Posters 


Re  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

general  OFFICES:  910  E.  138th  ST.  (AT  EAST  RIVER)  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.*  Boston  •  Son  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  Birmingham  •  London 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEP. 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advarfiting  clauificafion  will  ba  analyxad  in 
fhasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studiai  should  ba  o?  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  40.  Wood.  Coke,  Oil,  Gas  and  Cool 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NEGLECTED 

classifications  of  local  advertising  is 
fuel.  Every  section  of  the  U.  S.  dif¬ 
fers  in  its  likes  and  dislikes.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  any  market  will  disclose 
some  rather  interesting  things  that  the 
local  salesman  should  know  before  he 
attempts  to  build  up  a  few  continuous 
local  advertisers  in  this  classification. 

Common  Fueb 

IN  MOST  MARKETS  five  fuels  are 

available  for  the  home  owner  and 
the  industrial  buyer — coal  (hard  and 
soft),  wood,  coke,  gas  and  oil.  There 
is  almost  a  perfect  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  oil  burners  in 
a  given  community  and  income.  The 
oil  burner  people  have,  for  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
They  have  gone  to  those  communities 
where  incomes  were  high  and  where 
oil  prices  were  below  average.  Tney 
have  concentrated  on  negative  ap¬ 
peals  in  most  instances  and  have  had 
Utile  difficulty  in  winning  milUons  of 
women  to  the  idea  of  owning  some 
kind  of  a  heating  appUance  that  did 
not  require  shoveling  coal  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  ashes. 

The  gas  furnace  people  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  technique.  TUeirs 
has  not  been  an  easy  sale  because  un¬ 
less  the  market  is  located  near  nat¬ 
ural  gas  fields,  the  cost  of  this  fuel 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  prohibitive 
except  to  the  very  weU- to-do. 

Soft  and  hard  coal  sales  have  fol¬ 
lowed  low  income  brackets  and  it  has 
only  been  in  the  last  few  years  that 
the  producers  of  these  two  fuels  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  oil-fired  and 
gas-fired  heating  device. 

Today  dozens  of  automatic  hard  and 
soft  coal  “feeders”  are  on  the  market 
and,  in  some  markets,  these  products 
have  not  only  won  the  approval  of 
thousands  of  home  owners  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  less  expensive 
to  instaU  and  to  operate,  the  salesmen 
of  these  devices  can,  in  many  cases, 
switch  the  oil  and  gas  prospect  to  a 
contmued  use  of  coal. 

A  few  sections  of  the  country  can 
use  coke  and,  in  certain  markets,  the 
sale  of  the  oldest  fuel — wood — shows 
a  fine  profit  to  the  fuel  dealer. 

A  Typical  Market 

FROM  the  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  Market  Guide  (1934  figures) 
these  percentages  were  obtained:  In 
this  market,  5,b55  homes  used  warm 
air  furnaces— 8.8%  of  the  total.  Steam 
or  vapor  aocoimted  for  26,574  or 
39fi0%.  Hot  water,  328— .5%.  Heat¬ 
ing  stoves,  33,676 — 50J5%. 

An  aggregate  of  44,797  of  the  homes 
used  coal  for  heating,  67.1%  of  the 
total;  102  used  wood,  .1%;  gas,  170, 
.3%;  16356  homes  us^  oil,  or  25.3%. 

Before  attempting  to  set  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  for  the  fuel  dealer, 
a  quick  survey  should  be  made  of 
about  500  A,  B  and  C  homes  (high 
income,  average,  and  low).  From 
these  500  interviews,  a  cross-section  of 
the  city  may  be  obtained  so  that  the 
type  of  heating  equipment  used  may 
be  known  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used 
to  produce  the  heat 


With  this  information  at  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  build  an  outline  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign. 

Basic  Iniormotion 

REGARDLESS  OF  THEIR  SIZE  or 

the  amount  of  money  spent  to  pro¬ 
duce  heat  few  homes  in  America  are 
comfortable  on  extremely  cold  days. 
In  most  instances  this  is  caused  by 
poor  installations  and  the  desire  of 
the  home-owner  to  try  to  cut  his  fuel 
bills.  The  oil  burner  people,  the  gas 
people,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
warm  air  furnace  people,  are  making 
a  real  contribution  on  original  instal¬ 
lations.  One  firm,  the  Green  Fotmdry 
&  Furnace  Works  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
have  for  more  than  three  years  in¬ 
sisted  that  each  of  their  traveling  men 
make  a  complete  examination  of  the 
home,  church,  lodge  hall  or  building 
before  any  estimate  is  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  an  installation. 

Twice  a  year  these  men  are  brought 
to  Des  Moines  and  post  graduate 
studies  are  conducted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  all  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  heating  installations  may  be 
known  by  the  entire  staff.  When 
these  men  visit  a  prospect  they  not 
only  inspect  the  building  that  is  to 
be  heated  but  they  figure  accurately 
the  heat  losses  of  the  building  so  that 
when  they  present  figures  of  the  cost 
of  installation,  the  prospect  knows 
that  it  is  a  “hand-tailor^”  job  and 
that  he  is  going  to  have  normal  tem- 
peratiues  regardless  of  the  weather 
outside. 

The  prospect  who  is  solicited  will 
not  get  very  far  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  if  he  is  not  qualified,  through 
training  or  experience,  to  check  in¬ 
stallations  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
his  prospect  Fuel  has  very  little  to 
do  with  this  work.  TTierefore,  it  is 
suggested  the  fuel  dealer  prospect 
who  is  to  be  solicited  be  warned  he 
cannot  make  good  his  claims  for  his 
fuel  unless  he,  in  tium,  makes  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  new  customer’s  heat¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Any  fuel  dealer  can  afford  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  one  man  the  job  of  inspecting 
furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  etc.,  so  that 


when  the  new  fuel  goes  into  the  home, 
savings  can  be  made.  Frequently  an 
expenditure  of  $10  for  window  strips 
will  cut  a  fuel  bill.  New  grates  in 
the  furnace,  minor  repairs  to  the 
boiler,  and  other  things  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fuel  dealer  which  his 
new  customer  pays  for. 

Advertising  Copy 

TWO  TESTS,  one  that  has  run  over 

two  years  and  one  that  is  just  past 
its  fourth  month,  prove  the  quickest 
way  to  interest  readers  in  the  services 
of  a  fuel  dealer  is  to  go  to  his  regular 
customers  and  obtain  from  them 
statements  which  they  will  permit 
him  to  use  in  his  advertising.  Tliis 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  “pat¬ 
ent  medicine”  formula.  Two  adver¬ 
tisements  a  week,  signed  by  local 
people,  can  be  checked  up  by  the  new 
prospect.  The  fuel  dealer  should  urge 
readers  of  the  paper  to  phone  these 
people  or  talk  to  them  about  his  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  each  advertisement  he  should 
feature  three  or  four  fuel  items.  If 
his  business  is  confined  to  coal,  he 
should  list  three  or  four  coals  and 
brief  descriptions  and  the  price  de¬ 
livered.  The  same  is  true  of  coke,  oil, 
wood  or  gas. 

Fuel  is  one  item  where  the  returns 
on  investments  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  sentence — a  comfortable  home. 
Fuel  is  literally  burning  up  money 
and  the  man  or  the  woman  who  signs 
checks  for  fuel  bills  knows  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distasteful  jobs  that 
they  face  each  month.  Therefore, 
savings  that  can  be  effected  make  the 
strongest  copy  appeal  yet  devised. 
After  this,  of  coiu'se,  follow  comfort 
and  health. 

During  the  past  few  years,  refriger¬ 
ators,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
heating  plants  have  made  great  strides 
and  this  year  will  probably  break  all 
sales  records. 

These  people  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  obtain  these  sales.  While  they 
are  spending  thousands,  fuel  dealers 
spend  dimes.  A  few  success  stories 
built  on  one  or  two  fuel  dealers  pro¬ 
vide  the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  representatives  with  case 
histories  that  any  national  advertiser 
will  welcome,  particularly  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  sell  large  units,  such  as 
refrigerators,  ftmiaces,  boilers,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners,  etc. 

■ 

DROPS  N.  Y.  CURB  LISTS 

Both  the  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  have  discontinued 
using  New  York  Curb  Market  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  financial  section.  Action 
on  the  part  of  the  two  dailies  came 
after  other  West  Coast  newspapers 
stopped  printing  the  curb  list. 


Cuba  Section 

Sunday's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  November  21,  will 
include  a  forty-page  tabloid 
section  written  and  presented 
by  friends  of  Cuba.  Editors 
and  business  men  will  want  to 
see  this  unusually  comprehen¬ 
sive  story  of  Cuba  today. 

NEW  YOKK 

Dteralb  STribimr 


MORE  GAS 

The  substantial  Increase  in  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations  in  this  section 
is  partially  responsible  for  the  gain 
of  $1,646,000  in  gasoline  tax  col¬ 
lections  in  Kentucky.  This  is  but 
another  indication  of  the  prosper¬ 
ity  in  Kentuckiana — the  responsive 
market  of 

Courier-Journal 

The  Louisville  Times 

W  H  A  S 


M.  HarriiM 


Walter  Harrison 
Heads  AP  Group 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi. 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Olelt. 
homan  and  Times,  was  unanimouily 
elected  by  the 
executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
Managing  Ekli- 
tors  Association 
of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  by  a 
mail  vote  this 
week  to  become 
chairman  suc¬ 
ceeding  Basil 
Walters. 

Mr.  Walters, 
who  was  elected 
recently  at  the 
group’s  annual 
convention  in  New  Orleans,  has  left 
his  position  as  managing  editor  (d  tk 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribuas  to 
become  executive  editor  of  the  Mw- 
neapolis  Star. 

As  this  is  not  an  AP  paper,  Mr.  Wal- 
ters  autoniatically  had  to  relinqqiifc 
his  membership  in  the  managing  edi* 
tors’  group. 

Mr.  Harrison,  until  now  vice-  I«d- 
dent  of  the  association,  will  be  sne* 
ceeded  by  Nat  R.  Howard,  managiig 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Netos. 

■ 

YOST  APPOINTED 

Caspar  S.  Yost,  of  the  St  Lon 
Globe-Democrat,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  Fred  FHiUer  Shedd 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Relatiou 
of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  News¬ 
paper  Groups  by  President  A  H 
Kiixffihofer  of  the  American  Society  d 
Newspaper  Elditors.  Members  of  tht 
Special  Committee  on  Cooperatkc 
between  Press,  Radio,  Bar,  etc.,  haw 
been  reappointed.  Hiey  are:  Stuart  E 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Tom 
Wallace,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Time*;  0 
S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont)  Trib¬ 
une;  David  Lawrence,  United  Stata 
News,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Albert  0 
H.  Grier,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspapors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magozinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man.  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  Eact  Waekar  Drive 
Lot  Aogolot— 2387  Toviot  StrMt 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING’' 


No.  4.  Balancing  the  Classified  Department 


THE  PRIMARY  FUNCTION  of  a 
classified  advertising  department  is 
to  SELL  advertising.  Occasionally 
this  factor  is  overlooked  and  detail 
work  is  substituted  for  salesmanship 
to  too  great  a  degree.  At  all  times, 
the  classified  department  should  con¬ 
centrate  its  eflo^  on  the  sale  of  new 
business  as  well  as  the  proper  servic¬ 
ing  of  running  accounts.  A  depart¬ 
ment  with  too  many  people  handling 
office  detail  work  cannot  operate  at 
top  production  efficiency. 

Often,  a  classified  manager  may 
feel  that  certain  records  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  opera¬ 
tion.  To  accurately  determine  the 
value  of  some  of  these  records,  a 
check  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  actual  amount  of  business  secured 
with  the  aid  of  the  various  systems 
employed.  Eliminating  the  actual 
business  sold  by  the  street  salesmen 
and  telephone  solicitors  from  leads 
developing  during  the  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine,  most  likely  it  will  be  discovered 
that  many  existing  records  are  super¬ 
fluous. 


Limitiag  Records 

On  the  other  hand,  sales  people 
should  not  be  burdened  with  detail 
or  clerical  work  that  will  cause  them 
to  take  time  or  effort  from  the  selling 
of  business.  Good  salespeople  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  should  be  kept  on  the 
firing  line  as  much  as  possible.  Rec¬ 
ords  kept  in  the  classified  department 
can  be  limited  to  two  major  groups: 

1.  The  daily  gross  ad  and  line 
count  by  classifications  for  your  own 
and  the  competitive  newspapers. 
(These  figures  can  be  totaled  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  month  and  year 
and  should  be  kept  in  some  compact, 
permanent  form.) 

2.  Ad  and  line  production  figtires 
for  each  member  of  the  sales  staff  and 
in  four  groups:  street  salesmen,  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors,  counter  staff  and 
mail. 

Other  figures  such  as  revenue,  sales 
cost,  bad  debt  and  adjustment  losses, 
revenue  per  inch,  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penditures,  etc.,  can  be  supplied  each 
month  by  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  two 
efficiently  organized  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Both  of  these  newspapers  are 
in  highly  competitive  fields  and,  based 
on  many  years  of  experience,  they 
gradually  balanced  their  classified  de¬ 
partments  eliminating  tmnecessary 
costs  without  destroying  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  sales  coverage. 

Oae  Paper's  Policy 

One  of  these  newspapers  is  the 
leading  classified  medium  in  a  city 
of  about  2(X),(X)0  population  and  pub¬ 
lishes  an  average  of  12  columns  of 
classified  advertising  daily  and  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  pages  each  Sunday. 
Tliis  newspaper,  in  addition  to  the 
manager  and  telephone  sales  super¬ 
visor,  employs  11  telephone  sales  girls, 
six  street  salesmen,  three  counter 
clerks  (two  part  time),  a  stenographer 
and  three  miscellaneous  clerks.  The 
last  attend  to  all  linage  records,  mail¬ 
ing.  paper  checking,  etc.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  regitlar  duties  as  ad 
takers,  the  counter  clerks  do  certain 
detail  work  that  keeps  them  con¬ 
stantly  occupied. 

The  policy  followed  on  this  news¬ 


paper  has  been  that  of  employing  only 
people  who  are  qualified  or  who  can 
eventually  qualify  as  salespeople. 
Even  the  manager’s  stenographer  acts 
in  a  sales  capacity,  handling  all  of 
the  out-of-town  business  and  the 
solicitation  of  same.  Seventeen  active 
salespeople  and  three  counter  clerks 
handle  a  total  of  approximately  7,0(X) 
individual  ads  per  week  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  350  ads  apiece.  The 
voluntary  business  on  this  newspaper 
amounts  to  about  17%  of  the  total. 


Samt  Resalt,  Fewer  Ads 

Another  newspaper,  second  in  clas¬ 
sified  volume  and  having  a  circulation 
of  a  little  more  than  60,000  daily, 
publishes  approximately  the  same 
number  of  lines  as  the  paper  just  de¬ 
scribed  but  many  fewer  ads.  This 
newspaper  does  a  successful  sales  job 
with  10  telephone  sales  girls,  five 
street  salesmen,  one  stenographer  and 
one  clerk  who  attends  to  records  of 
departmental  and  territorial  linage. 
Since  less  than  3%  of  this  newspaper’s 
total  ad  business  is  voluntary,  no 
regular  coimter  clerks  cU’e  needed. 
This  work  is  attended  to  by  clerks 
working  behind  the  counter  but  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  auditing 
department. 

Naturally,  no  one  individual  can, 
from  afar,  judge  that  such  and  such  a 
newspaper  should  have  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  so  many  clerks  and 
no  more,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  most  instances,  clerks  bring 
in  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  One  large  newspaper  has  a 
great  staff  of  classified  clerks  that  pre¬ 
pare  daily  records  and  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  75%  of  which  goes  into  files 
never  to  be  seen  by  eyes  other  than 
their  own. 
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manager  until  he  returns  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  the  manager  can  only  hope 
that  each  salesman  has  been  working 
conscientiously  all  day.  Then  again, 
there  is  less  turnover  in  the  average 
telephone  sales  room. 

Aaalyn  Salei  Factors 

Many  well  paid  street  salesmen  are 
doing  a  lot  of  routine  work  such  as 
servicing  small  contract  accounts  that 
can  be  handled  just  as  efficiently,  or 
more  so,  in  the  telephone  sales  room 
and  at  a  much  lower  sales  cost  to  the 
newspaper.  Salesmen  often  devote  a 
great  amount  of  time  trying  to  sell 
two  or  three  line  ads  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  with,  and  building  up,  larger  ac¬ 
counts  where  the  returns  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  newspaper  to  get  this 
business.  It  is  not  the  desire  to  be¬ 
little  the  value  of  two  and  three  line 
ads  to  a  newspaper  because  it  is  these 
ads  that  really  form  the  backbone  of 
a  good  classified  section.  There  can 
be  little  profit,  however,  in  having  a 
$25  or  $^  a  week  salesman  making 
unit  sales  of  $3  or  $4  apiece. 

Care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to 
avoid  major  changes  in  personnel 
without  first  analyzing  every  factor. 
If  a  newspaper  wants  to  readjust  the 
classified  department  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  drastic  changes.  Inefficient 
salespeople  can  be  weeded  out,  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  transferred  to  sales¬ 
people  who  can  give  them  the  best 
of  service  at  the  lowest  sales  cost, 
territory  boundaries  can  be  moved. 
All  these  with  no  loss  in  business, 
even  temporary.  If  anything,  there 
should  be  an  immediate  increase  in 
volume. 

Some  classified  managers  work  un¬ 
der  the  false  impression  that  the  more 
salespeople  they  can  add  to  their  staffs 


the  more  business  they  can  get.  Quit, 
often,  when  adding  new  people,  h  u 
the  custom  to  pare  down  the  eamingi 
of  others  already  in  the  department 
so  as  to  keep  within  the  departmental 
budget.  Such  procedure  tends  to  r«. 
duce  morale  and  destroy  initiative. 

Keep  After  Blq  Linage 

Other  than  in  the  smallest  towns, 
it  would  be  foolhardly  to  attempt  to 
contact  and  sell  classified  advertising 
to  every  small  business  concern. 
There  is  more  than  enough  woik  to  be 
done  on  the  types  of  businesses  that 
already  have  a  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  marketplace  in  the  classified 
section.  Good  street  salesmen  should 
not  be  taken  off  their  downtown  ter¬ 
ritories  and  shiuited  off  into  residen¬ 
tial  neighborhoods  to  sell  transient 
business. 

Five  good  salesmen,  being  paid 
salaries  of  $40  to  $45  per  week  can, 
in  practically  every  instance,  produce 
more  business  than  10  men  who  would 
be  content  to  work  for  $20  per  we^ 
With  smaller  street  staffs,  individual 
salesmen  can  get  much  more  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  help  from  the 
classified  advertising  manager. 
territories  can  be  checked  more  read¬ 
ily  and  their  work  and  time  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  can  handle  a  maxi¬ 
mum  niunber  of  profitable  accounts. 

(Naxt  w««k:  “Building  Greatar  Volume.*') 
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PROTESTS  "DUST  BOWL" 


The  Woodward.  Okla.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  sent  a  resolution 
to  press  services  and  major  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Southwest  and  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  protesting  “care¬ 
less”  usage  of  the  term  “dust  bowl" 
and  references  to  that  town  as  “heart 
of  the  dust  bowl.”  The  resolution 
held  that  the  term  was  “distasteful, 
humiliating,  damaging  and  untrue." 


The  tendency  has  been  for  some 
years  gradually  to  decrease  the  size 
of  street  sales  staffs  and  increase  the 
number  of  telephone  sales  solicitors. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
During  the  corirse  of  a  day,  a  tele¬ 
phone  sales  girl  can  make  approxi- 
nxately  three  times  as  many  sales  con¬ 
tacts  as  a  man  on  the  street.  Street 
salesmen  ordinarily  receive  larger 
salaries  than  telephone  sales  girls. 
The  sales  girls  are  under  constant 
supervision  whereas  when  a  salesman 
starts  on  his  territory  in  the  morning, 
he  is  not  seen  again  by  the  classified 
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E  D  I 

ELIJAH  LOVEJOY 

IT  IS  HARD  to  realize  that  only  100  years  ago  an 
editor  was  shot  to  death  in  Alton,  Ill.,  defend¬ 
ing  his  printing  press  from  an  angry  mob  for  the 
fourth  time  within  18  months.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  for  1937  to  conceive  that  Elijah  Lovejoy 
went  to  his  death  and  that  four  of  his  printing 
plants  were  destroyed  because  he  advocated  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  enslaved  Negroes.  He 
was  no  stormy  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  but  a 
preacher-editor  who  set  forth  his  editorial  gospel 
calmly  and  trusted  to  the  eventual  triumph  of 
moral  justice.  He  was  shot  as  he  tried  to  keep 
the  mob  from  burning  the  building  in  which  his 
latest  press  had  been  stored,  pending  its  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  place  of  three  machines  that  the  slav¬ 
ery  advocates  had  burned,  scrapped,  or  thrown 
into  the  river. 

We  haven’t  heard  enough  of  Elijah  Lovejoy, 
honored  though  he  has  been  in  Alton,  where  he 
died,  and  by  Colby  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  did  not 
edit  a  paper  destined  for  fame,  but  the  little  St. 
Louis  Observer,  official  journal  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  He  didn’t  own  a 
stick  of  it — he  was  just  a  hired  editor  with  a  fer¬ 
vent  Christian  faith  and  the  courage  to  write  his 
convictions.  His  paper  was  driven  from  St.  Louis 
to  Alton. 

When  its  enemies  pursued  it  and  again 
destroyed  its  plant,  the  citizens  of  Alton  in  public 
meeting  disavowed  the  act,  raised  money  for  a 
new  press  and  heard  Lovejoy  make  a  peroration 
that  should  stand  as  his  epitaph  and  a  working 
creed  for  all  in  modem  journalism.  His  closing 
remarks  were: 

“As  long  as  I  am  an  American  citizen  and  as 
long  as  American  blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I 
shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  and 
to  publish  whatever  I  please  on  any  subject, 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country  for  the 
same.” 

Slavery  is  dead  these  seven  decades.  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  is  among  the  immortals. 

A  TWO-SIDED  CONTRACT 

WASHINGTON  STAR  editorial  employes  now 
have,  black  on  white  in  a  Guild  contract,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  rights  and  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed  without  a  contract.  Wages  are  slightly 
above  the  minima  established  by  the  Star’s  posted 
declaration  of  policy  last  April.  The  5-day, 
40-hour  week  has  been  effective  since  mis- 
summer. 

The  major  change  from  the  paper’s  old  policy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  d^inition  of  “experience”  as  a 
base  for  employment  and  compensation.  The  Star 
formerly  recognized  as  “experience”  only  a  man’s 
work  on  its  own  staff,  and  now  will  accept  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  city  (rf  200,000  population,  or  a  news¬ 
paper  of  at  least  50,000  circulation.  Ihe  Guild’s 
proposal  that  experience  on  small  newspapers  be 
counted  was  declined  as  iinfair  to  present  or 
future  members  of  the  staff. 

There  is  no  closed  shop,  check-off,  or  other 
union  nonsense  in  the  contract.  It  is  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  agreement,  drawn  by  newspapermen  and 
concerned  with  newspaper  work.  Liberal  provi¬ 
sions  are  made  for  overtime  payment,  for  work  on 
legal  holidays,  and  for  out-of-town  assignments 
that  require  overtime  work.  Editorial  executives, 
certain  department  heads,  and  regular  editorial 
writers  are  not  covered  by  the  working  hour 
provisions  of  the  agreement. 

Ihere  seems  to  have  been  none  of  the  stalling 
by  either  side  that  has  marked  several  Guild  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  management  made  it  plain  at  the 
start  that  the  closed  shop  and  related  questions 
were  “out”  and  that  the  paper  was  not  interested 
in  swapping  advantages  on  one  point  for  conces¬ 
sions  on  another.  If  there  were  any  sea- lawyers 
in  the  Star  unit,  they  kept  their  heads  down,  and 
the  reasonable  people  around  the  board  proceeded 
to  an  agreement  that  is  both  fair  and  practical 
for  all  concerned.  Given  reasonable  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  the  pattern  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  many  times. 


EDITOR  &  publisher! 


I  L 


Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry, 
but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance.  II.  Co¬ 
rinthians,  VII;  9. 


NEWSPRINT— AFTER  1938 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  manufacttu^rs  and  the 
provincial  governments  have  agreed  that  the 
price  of  paper  is  a  matter  of  only  domestic  inter¬ 
est.  The  fact  that  most  of  their  market  lies  abroad 
and  that  customers’  interests  may  not  coincide  with 
the  mills’  financial  needs  and  the  political  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Premier’s  has  had  no  consideration. 

If  this  interpretation  of  current  news  is  sound, 
American  publishers  can  look  for  no  normal 
American  publishers  can  look  for  no  normal  buyer- 
seller  relationship  in  the  future.  They  approach, 
and  quickly  the  situation  long  forecast — a  price 
based  not  on  supply  and  demand,  but  fixed  by 
a  politico-financial  ffictatorship  beyond  the  reach 
of  American  law.  The  American  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  is  slow  to  move,  but  the  start  it  has  already 
made  toward  a  domestic  newsprint  industry  may 
be  accelerated.  Can  Canadian  investors  and  gov¬ 
ernments  regard  that  with  equanimity? 


GUILD  LIBERALISM 


BREWERS  TO  ADVERTISE 

SIX  MONTHS  AGO,  it  seemed  that  the  breve, 
were  going  to  use  newspaper  editorial  spi^ 
when,  as  and  if  available,  for  the  establishment^ 
their  revived  industry  on  a  high  plane  in  pu^ 
esteem.  The  newspapers  didn’t  like  the  idee,^ 
the‘  brewers  didn’t  care  much  for  the  res\]^ 
the  smart  scheme  conceived  by  E.  L.  Bemayi 
Now  comes  the  news  that  the  United  Bimm| 
Industrial  Foundation,  under  new  officers,  in|^ 
to  pay  for  its  advertising,  with  Mr.  Bemayi;  in 
the  public  eye  at  least,  dominant  in  directuyt^ 
advertising  policy  and  in  selection  of  the  agae; 
to  execute  it.  Also  coming  from  the  recent  Pith, 
burgh  convention  of  the  brewers  is  a  code  of  pnc.  , 
tice,  pledging  the  members  to  the  highest  staf.  |[ 
ards  of  citizenship,  manufacture,  merchandiiml^’^ 


and  advertising  of  their  product.  The  pledge^ 
said  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  thousand  of  ni- 
tional  leaders  in  many  fields. 

The  eight  sections  of  the  code  embody  prindpin 
which  can  give  the  brewing  industry  a 
standing  it  has  never  enjoyed  in  the  U.  S.  A,il 
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they  are  sincerely  carried  out,  and  if  they  « I  Prei 


TWO  RECENT  circumstances  prompt  this  com¬ 
ment.  One  is  a  letter  said  to  have  been  sent 
out  on  Oct.  19  by  Heywood  Broun,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  evidently  to  a  list 
of  people  who  have  identified  with  one  or  another 
“liberal”  cause.  It  was  seeking  financial  and  moral 
support  of  the  Guild’s  strike  against  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  which  it  characterized  as  a  “show-down 
struggle  between  the  Guild  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.”  Aside  from 
the  basic  untruth  of  that  statement,  the  letter  is 
interesting  for  its  last  paragraph: 

“Unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary  by 
Saturday,  Oct.  23,  at  Eagle  strike  headquarters, 
308  Fulton  St,  Brooklyn,  I  shall  assume  that  you 
too  are  willing  to  serve  on  this  committee.  If  you 
have  any  suggestions  for  the  raising  of  funds,  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.” 

ITiis  paragraph  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  27  well- 
known  liberals — and  you  can’t  help  speculating  as 
to  how  many  of  them  and  how  many  others  are 
being  listed  as  supporters  of  the  Guild’s  sabotage 
of  a  metropolitan  paper  because  they  did  not 
answer  a  form  letter  from  Mr.  Broun.  It’s  not  a 
hard  way  to  assemble  a  conunittee. 

Second  circumstance  is  the  pulpit-pounding  of 
Don  Stevens  in  the  Nov.  8  Guild  Reporter.  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  one  of  his  paragraphs,  declares: 

“Hie  Guild  shop  is  a  principle  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  the  union  shop  is  a  principle  of  any  union. 
To  attack  it  is  to  attack  the  imion.” 

Strange  it  is  how  “liberals”  can  be  narrowly 
dogmatic,  tougher  than  the  union  busters  them¬ 
selves.  Does  Mr.  Stevens  mean  that  the  large 
minority  in  the  Guild  which  has  manifested  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  closed  (or  Guild)  shop  must 
forever  maintain  silence  or  face  a  “purge”?  Must 
every  fresh  young  mind  that  comes  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  subject  itself  to  a  discipline  which 
does  not  permit  argument  on  moot  points?  Is 
the  freedom  of  speech  which  the  guild  so  loudly 
champions  to  be  denied  its  members?  Mustguilds- 
men  conform  to  a  strict  “party  line”— or  else? 

These  questions  cannot  be  escaped.  Hiey  would 
be  highly  important  if  there  was  any  chance  that 
the  closed  shop  would  be  accepted  by  newspaper 
employers,  or  even  by  a  majority  of  newspaper 
employes.  We  have  never  seen  much  chance  for 
it  We  see  less  with  spokesmen  like  Mr.  Stevens 
demonstrating  again  how  far  the  guild  leadership 
is  apart  from  the  thinking  of  the  men  and  women 
v^o  write  for  American  newspapers. 


brought  to  public  attention  adequately. 

Prevailing  opinion  is  said  to  be  that  most  of  Hit 
effort  should  be  directed  at  the  rural  sectiooi 
where  the  dry  sentiment  is  supposedly  strongat 
That  is  soimd,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  seems  to  os 
to  miss  the  big  target.  Beer  and  ale  are  big-oty 
drinks.  The  evils  that  followed  in  their  train 
before  prohibition  were  big-city  evils.  If  anti¬ 
social  conditions  are  again  to  raise  a  cloud  around 
the  brewers,  they  will  be  largely  of  big- city  origin. 

Public  opinion  in  these  large  cities  will  bade 
to  the  limit  a  brewers’  organization  whidi  sin¬ 
cerely  means  to  keep  the  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  its  product  free  from  the  familiar 
social  and  economic  troubles  that  were  onct  as¬ 
sociated  indissolubly  with  it.  The  big  cities  want 
no  more  of  prohibition,  with  its  inevitable  train 
of  hypocrisy  and  bootlegging,  but  they  contain,  to 
a  larger  extent  than  the  rural  communities,  de¬ 
ments  which  need  both  public  and  industrial 
restraint.  Hiat  is  a  job  for  daily  newspapen- 
with  40,000,000  circulation  that  every  day  in  the 
year  reaches  not  only  the  centers  where  the  bulk 
of  malt  drinks  is  sold,  but  the  rural  communitiei 
also  where  the  brewer  still  wears  Satanic  costume. 

Any  advertising  program  which  overlo<^  these 
basic  considerations  is  going  to  be  largely  wasted. 


ON  SPECULATION 

DICTIONARY  WORDS  are  perilous  tools.  Pita- 
dent  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  drew  an  analogy 
between  market  speculation  and  speculation  on 
news,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both.  His  thinkiog, 
perhaps,  reflects  the  idea  that  has  been  intennit- 
tently  current  since  1933— that  the  actions 
mankind  can  be  steered  by  an  all-puissant  intd- 
ligence. 

Many  will  go  along  with  the  President  in  de¬ 
crying  market  speculation,  even  though  it  under¬ 
lies  (and  imdermines)  our  “prosperity.”  Mote 
thoughtfully,  it  must  considered  that  the  “in¬ 
vestment”  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  xirges  cannot  be 
devoid  of  speculation.  No  enterprise  ever  started 
as  a  sure  thing.  Almost  every  remedial  measure 
of  the  Administration  has  been  speculative,  sonx 
ventures  have  been  as  unhappy  as  any  maiket 
flier. 

As  to  speculation  in  news — that  also  is  a  matter 
of  definition.  It  suits  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have  infor¬ 
mation  come  through  channels  of  which  he  is  the 
orifice.  It  might  be  better  both  for  Mr.  Rooseedt 
and  for  the  coimtry  if  journalists,  by  speculatko 
or  sound  news  sources,  anticipate  his  schemef 
before  they  are  shot  full-blown  at  the  citizenry 
Speculation,  in  its  tme  sense,  can  be  divorced 
neither  from  journalism  nor  business. 

THE  HARDSHIP  OF  ACCOUNTINO 

Never  ask  of  money  spent 

Where  the  spender  thinks  it  wsai 
Nobody  was  ever  meant 
To  remember  or  invent 
Wliat  he  did  with  every  cent. 

— Robert  Froet,  in  "A  Further  Rmfi* 


pointed  to  the  SNPA  Small  Paper 

Committee.  FOLKS  WC 

Rufus  Woods,  publisher,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  was  boomed  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  recently  at  the 

_  vice-  Washington  State  Central  committee 

nt  of  New  York  Tribune  nieeting  in  Yakima,  Wash.  Although 
decorated  with  the  Comend-  he  has  not  announced  his  can- 
ador  Cross  of  the  didacy  for  the  senate  next  fall,  sev- 
1  Order  of  Honor  eral  newspapers  have  predicted  he 
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CHARLES  SPENCER,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Independence  (Kan.) 
Daily  Reporter,  who  38  years  ago 

_ _  literally  quit  the 

__  4^  plow  handles 

Ijp  and  engaged  in 

♦^1  the  newspaper 

■1^  ^  business,  says  he 

'Oil  still  is  proud  of 

■  ^  the  experience 

in  farming. 

reared 

on  a  farm 
Sumner  county, 
Kansas.  When  he 

“turned  out’’  for 

- - -  noon  on  June  2, 

Chas.  Spencer  1899,  he  had 

looked  down  his 
last  corn  row  as  an  engineer  of  a 
walking  cultivator.  Driving  to  South 
Haven,  Kan.,  that  afternoon  he  bought 
the  weekly  New  Era  from  Charley 

Branscombe,  and  thereupon  put  into 

action  the  ambition  he  had  held  to 
be  an  editor.  Two  years  later,  Mr. 
Spencer  sold  this  paper  and  bought 
another  weekly  at  Kaw  City,  Okla., 
the  Kaw  City  Tribune,  which  he  sold 
eight  years  later,  and  worked  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Kansas  City  for 
a  few  months. 

In  1910  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
of  which  he  was  manager  and  editor 
for  about  16  years.  In  1925  the  Daily 
News  and  Daily  Traveler  were  merged 
by  Mr.  Spencer  and  Oscar  Stauffer, 
now  head  of  the  Stauffer  papers.  In 
October,  1926,  Mr.  Spencer  went  to 
Independence  as  manager  of  the 
merged  Daily  Reporter  and  Daily  Free 
Press,  a  Stauffer  Publications  prop¬ 
erty,  where  he  is  still  engaged. 

Asked  to  say  something  about  his 
experience  in  the  newspaper  held,  he 
said,  “I  would  rather  boast  of  my 
prowess  at  the  cultivator  handles.” 


Luban  Red  Lross  Finn  Hoffman,  editor  of  Copenhagen 
del^atiw,  last  (Denmark)  Politiken  is  sailing  Nov. 
week.  Two  of-  jg  Denmark  after  two  months  in 
ficerp  of  fhe  del-  y  g  studying  newspaper  editing 
■k  egafwn  present-  methods. 

^  Hi  ^  ed  the  decoration  *  r.  -i  v  c 

J  in  Mrs  Reid’s  bailey,  editor,  Kansas  City 

S  \^  W  office  in  the  New  Kansan,  has  been  appointed  to  the 

Y-rk  fjVrald  Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce  Com- 
V  .  Tribune,  expres-  "littee  on  Federal  Affairs. 

^  ^ Tl  sing  gratitude  Roy  F.  Bailey,  editor,  Salina  (Kan.) 

y  H  I  R  Reid  for  Mrs.  Reid’s  Journal,  addressed  the  Kansas  Bank- 

**"  “helpful  under-  ers  Association  at  McPherson,  Kan., 

standing  of  world  problems  and  Nov.  3,  on  “Bank  Public  Relations 
friendliness  toward  Latin  America”,  from  a  Layman’s  Viewpoint.” 

JS  Gray,  editor  and  publisher,  George  V.  Harper,  assistant  pub- 
Motiroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  was  Usher,  Miami  Herald,  recently  pur- 
elected  president  of  the  University  chased  by  John  S.  Knight  and  asso- 
Press  club  of  Michigan  at  the  annual  dates,  resigned  Nov.  1  without  dis- 
three-day  meeting  Nov.  6.  Mr.  Gray  closing  his  future  plans.  He  had 


named  were:  First  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Arthur  Stace,  editor,  Ann  Ar¬ 


man  Press  Club  ot  Wew  YorK  at  its 
Sth  anniversary  limcheon  at  the  Ho- 
el  Astor. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers;  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  puWisher,  New  York  Times; 
Paul  Block,  president  Paul  Block 
Newspapers  and  Alfred  J.  McCosker, 
president,  Bamberger  Broadcasting 
Service  (WOR)  and  chairman  of  Mu- 
ual  Broadcasting  System  board,  are 
members  of  American  Hebrew  Jury 
of  Awards,  which  confers  an  annual 
medal  for  “the  promotion  of  better 
understanding  between  Christian  and 
Jew  in  America.”  Mr.  McClosker  was 
recently  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Felix  M.  Warburg. 

Ed.  Crigler,  publisher,  Nevada 
'Mo.)  Herald  and  Mrs.  Crigler,  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  William  Fred¬ 
erick  bom  last  week. 

Richard  H.  Amberg  and  L.  Parker 
Likely  have  purchased  The  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Blizzard,  an  evening  daily.  Mr. 
Amberg,  formerly  of  Hartford  Courant 
and  the  Newark  Ledger,  is  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  field  after  two 
years  in  the  casualty  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Negotiations  of  the  sale  were 
handled  by  the  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corporation. 

Mrs.  Miimie  R.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
x^ipt-Telegram,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Mothercraft  Club 
of  Massachusetts. 

John  Temple  Graves  II,  editor,  Bir- 
mngham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  ad- 
wessed  the  Lynchburg  Woman’s  Club 
Nov.  5  on  “A  Newspaper’s  Responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  editor,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  Advance,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  foreign  air  mail  route  com- 
■nittee  of  the  American  Air  Mail  So- 
dety  to  arrange  the  society’s  new 
catalogue  of  air  mail  items. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argvs,  has  been  ap- 
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SAMUEL  O.  BENNION,  general  man-  of  the  Bronx  Home  News,  New  York, 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Desert  News;  G.  B.  has  been  appointed  advertising  direc- 
Heal,  editor,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  tor,  a  newly  created  post. 

Colonel  Roy  Bourne,  editor.  Salt  Lake  Josephus  Daniels,  Jr.,  business 
Telegram,  have  been  appointed  to  a  manager,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
committee  which  will  assist  the  Salt  Observer,  was  general  chairman  of 
Lake  City  postal  authorities  in  con-  Raleigh’s  Armistice  Day  celebration, 
ducting  the  Federal  unemployed  cen-  J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager, 
sus  there.  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  was 

Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver-  elected  vice-president  of  Albion  As- 
tising  manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  sociation  of  (Commerce  Nov.  2.  Lloyd 
Herald- Journal,  recently  shot  a  hole-  F.  Kusch,  of  the  editorial  staff,  was 
in-one  while  playing  in  a  sixsome  on  re-elected  secretary, 
the  Shoresbrooke  course.  Col.  Frederick  H.  Thompson,  adver- 

S.  S.  Model,  advertising  manager  (Continued  on  next  pane) 


But  the  points  Johnson  makes 
are  as  stirring  as  the  phrases 
he  makes  to  drive  them  home. 

That  is  why  millions  today  read, 
cheer,  quote  his  daily  colunrn. 

They  recognize  in  “Old  Iron- 
pants”  the  leader  they  have 
been  wanting  to  see  step  for¬ 
ward  and  take  command  — 
speak  out  ringingly,  boldly, 
plainly  on  national  affairs. 

Newspapers  are  rushing  to 
subscribe  to  Johnson’s  col¬ 
umn.  For  the  last  four 
[months  orders  have  averaged 
two  a  week. 

i  For  samples,  please  write  to 


DIXIE  DUGAN  LEADS! 


So  often  does  this  report  come  in  from  the 
polls  that  it  creates  no  more  excitement  than  a 
report  that  there's  a  Democrat  in  Tammany  Hall. 

New  and  interest-holding  episode  starting 
immediately  after  Christmas. 

Send  in  your  order  now! 

Daily  strip:  Sunday  page. 
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220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


McNought  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich  Conn. 
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tising  manager,  Martinsville  (Va.) 
Daily  Bulletin  newspapers,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  post  commander  of 
the  local  American  Legion  group. 

E.  F.  Baldwin,  circulation  manager. 
Salt  iMke  Tribune  and  Telegram,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Salt  Lake  Executives’ 
Club  last  week  on  “Ne^yspaper 
Values.”  I 

Richard  M.  Compton,  formerly  of 
Chicago  Daily  News  advertising  staff 
and  recently  with  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  has  been  assigned  to  the  New 
York  advertising  office  of  the  Chicago 
News. 

Kenneth  J.  PcU-ker,  of  South  Bend 
News-Times  advertising  department 
has  succeeded  Robert  F.  Elmmons  as 
national  advertising  manager.  Em¬ 
mons  resigned  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  South  Bend  office,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 


Including 

The  Joumalut,  merged  1907;  Ncwtpnperdem, 
■erged  1925;  The  Fonrtk  Estate,  merg^  1927. 


GMrel  Offiea; 

SeTeDtaaith  Floor  Old  Timm  BuUdlng 
42ik1  9troM  oad  Broodwejr,  New  York  Otr,  N.  Y. 

BRyent  »3052.  3058,  3054,  3055  end  3056 
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Raymond  K.  Meixsell  of  Troy  (N. 
Y.)  Record  Newspapers  display  staff 
has  resigned  to  become  director  of 
the  personal  service  department  of 
the  '^oy  Savings  Bank. 

Sam  Blaustein,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  route  man  and  Mrs.  Blau¬ 
stein,  were  tendered  a  party  Nov.  4 
in  celebration  of  their  ^th  wedding 
anniversary.  Blaustein,  who  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  for  40  years  is 
well  known  throughout  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  City. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


tWm  I^taBtod.  Bagktarad  Contontt  CopytMtod  1837 
THE  EDITOR  A  PUBU8HER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Jama  Weight  Brown,  Praridcot  and  Editor, 
Jamaa  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Saeretary 
Chailaa  B.  Groomaa,  Traaaarar 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  DIractar 
Cbaa.  T.  Stuart,  Dheetor 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  Szandtw  Uttar;  Wamn  L.  Baaaatt, 
Manaein/  Kdikr;  Rofaart  8.  Mann,  AmociaU  Bdilor; 
Waltar  E.  Sehnaldar,  Nawi  Bdilar:  Robart  U.  Brown, 
John  J.  Clw^..  Marian  E.  Paw,  Jr. 


Charlan  B.  Groomaa,  (Taarrai  Manattr-  Jamaa  Wright 
Brown,  Jr.,  Ruaiacat  Ifanagar;  Charlaa  T.  Stuart,  Admr- 
Umng  lianassr;  Gnorga  H.  Strata,  Cirealottaa  Uanagsr; 


WMhiimton,  D.  C.  CotTtapondrnt;  Ganaral  Praaa  Aaaoa, 
Jamaa  J.  ^tlar  and  Gaorn  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
Sadantl  Pram  Chib  RUg.,  Fbona  Matrop^tan  1080. 
Chleago  Corraapondant:  Gaorga  A.  Brandanburg,  821 
toadaa  Onarsataa  and  AeeidiiU  Buddint,  360  Mortk 
Middgsn  Aaa.,  Taltpbone  Daarborn  6771. 


hittfia  Caaat  RanaaNitatiTaa:  EdRoilal;  CampbaU  Wat- 
aan,  2132  Dwhg  Stmt,  Barkalay,  Cat,  Talaphona:  Thorn- 
w2  5667:  Kan  Taylar,  1215  North  B<^mt  BmL,  Loa 
Angalaa.  Talapbooa,  Hampataad  6722.  AdarriMag.- 
Tamn  TTall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sam  Frandaeo,  235  Mcmlgamm 
BlnsL  Tttapbona  GarBald  6740,  Loa  Ang^  1161  S. 
Bnadwn,  Tttaphone,  Praapaot  3471;  Sa^  1004 
Raeaad  Aataua,  Talaphona  Samoa  4480;  Portland,  Ora., 
810  Raidhwaat  Bixtk  Aaa,  Talaphona,  Baaeon  2888. 


Iiaodnn  OSaa:  e/o  Tha  Caxton  Magadna,  Grand  BuUd- 
Trahlgar  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Dalafona,  Mannga: 
Utln,FrnneaOffim76nMdMPa(ttaCilanpt.  Maoaga; 
Sfdimy  R.  Clark;  Cornnpondatit:  G.  T,angaiaan.  114 
Aaaaua  daa  Champs-Blymi.  Japan  Comapondant: 
Hang  R.  Johanaan,  a/o  Oaaka  Mainiehi,  Oaaka;  China 
RapramntatiTa,  Janma  Shan,  tha  Cantre  Nawa  Agency, 
Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. _ 


Dkplay  adrarti^  rataa  aSaetiya  until  Daeamba  L 
Un  only;  Uanaient. 

76a  pg  agata  Una  or  aariaa  o(  Inaartlona  aa  followa: 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HEbP° 


Tim  dn^  oolumn  forty-two  Una  rata  rnakv  aaid  at  a  ooat 
of  $16  p«  woak  aarna  aa  low  a  rata  on  a  52  tima  baala  aa 
tms  other  aehedule,  namdy,  $168  p«  page;  $85  half  page; 
autftcr 

Cfauinfied  rataa:  75e  per  agata  line  one  tima;  60e  p«  agata 
Baa  four  thnea 

wanted;  50e  p«  agate  line  one  time;  40o  par 
^Bta  line  three  timaa  (oount  aiz  worda  to  tha  Una). 
Bnbaoription  rataa:  By  mail  payable  in  adyanoe  United 

...I  Pn»»rfnn.  gt  p»  V.M-  n»n«A«-  MAO- 


Wichita  Beacon,  Oct.  17, 
Catholic  diocese  golden  jubilgg 
versary  80  pages. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dy. 


Foralp,  $5. 

Chib  rataa:  The  dub  rataa  are  appOoabla  to  aU  aub- 


aartptloaa  In  any  one  organiaatinn— whrtha  paid  for  by 
the  «ft»»r*”y  or  Indiyiduala.  Threa  aubacnptiona  to 
Ttr****-  addreaw  for  one  year  aaoh  or  one  aubaeriptlon 
far  threa  yearn,  $10;  five  aubaoiptim  to  different  ad- 
dnatea  far  one  year  e^  or  one  aubniption  for  fiye  yeara, 
$15;  tan  aubaenpthiaa  one  jw  aaeh  or  one  for  tan  yeate, 
$26,  Member  Aaaoalatad  Buemcm  Papate. 

Charier  Mrmlmr  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cbeulationa 
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LEO  S.  LEVY,  managing  editor,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  John  Thompson,  for¬ 
eign  editor,  San  Francisco  News; 
George  H.  Payne,  publisher,  San  Jose 
News;  John  C.  Lee,  reporter,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Richard  Chase, 
city  editor,  San  Francisco  News,  and 
Edward  Morgan,  foreign  editor,  Pacific 
Division,  United  Press,  were  recipients 
of  honorary  membership  in  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  at  a  formal  initiation  and 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins, 
San  Francisco,  held  recently  under 
joint  sponsorship  of  Stanford  and 
Northern  California  Alumni  chapters. 

John  E.  Stempel,  managing  editor, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and  former 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  opening  session  of  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Newspaper  Association  of 
Middle  Atlantic  States  fall  conven¬ 
tion  Nov.  12,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on 
“A  Practicing  Newspaperman  Looks 
at  College  News.” 

A.  E.  McCrea,  managing  editor, 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice  president  of  West  Michi¬ 
gan  Tourist  &  Resort  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  directors  in  Grand  Rapids 
recently. 

Cheves  Ligon,  city  editor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  has  resigned  to 
become  telegraph  editor  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  annovmced  later. 

John  Rimyan,  city  editor  of  Holden- 
ville  (Okla.)  Morning  Tribune  has  re¬ 
signed. 

George  F.  Nolan,  recently  on  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  American  has 
joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  city  staff,  succeeding  Lewis 
Hammond,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  editorial  writer. 

Blake  W.  Gearhart,  state  editor. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
sailed  recently  for  Shanghai,  on  a 
vagabond  world  journey. 

Mary  Jean  Grentner,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union 
has  resigned  to  enroll  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Kansas  State  College. 

June  Parsons,  formerly  of  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mary 
Reif,  formerly  of  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index,  and  Vera  McDermid, 
Northwestern  University  graduate, 
are  now  society  reporters. 

Richard  P.  Devine,  make-up  editor, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  Mrs. 
Devine,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom 
Nov.  8,  at  St.  Ann’s  Hospital. 

H.  Bradford  Willson,  assistant  Sim- 
day  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
and  Mrs.  Willson,  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  bom  Nov.  8,  at  Grant  Hospital. 

Arthur  Hoyt  Bogue,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
has  resigned  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  investment  counselor. 

Marion  G.  Bussang,  society  editor, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  has 
joined  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Wanda  Ream,  society  editor,  Doy- 
ton  (O.)  Herald  and  EUizabeth  Doody, 
society  editor,  Dayton  Journal,  divided 
six  of  the  nine  prizes  awarded  Day- 
ton  newspaperwomen  by  the  Ohio 


Medical  Center. 

Newark  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  Nw.  4^ 
42  pages,  Farm  Bureau  editioo. 

Lenoir  (N.  C.)  News-Topic,  Nw.!, 
Lenoir  High  School  Band 
Eldition,  Two  Sections,  14  pages,  Ik 
building  was  erected  for  the  ealg. 
sive  use  of  the  high  school  band,  ma. 
bering  more  than  80,  which  has  tud). 
lished  a  national  reputation. 


Newspaper  Women’s  Association  fol-  Wichita  Eagle,  Oct.  17,  Wichita  Pia 
lowing  the  organization’s  1937  con-  olic  diocese  golden  jubilee  anakfak 
vention  in  Cincinnati.  sary,  62  pages.  The  edition  also 

Bob  Crandall,  formerly  of  Buffalo  8-page  tabloid  size  supplenMiglll 
(N.  Y.)  Times  copy  desk,  has  joined  annual  West  Wichita  communi^s^ 
Ae  New  York  Herald  Tribune  copy  ebration. 
desk. 

William  W.  Anderson,  formerly  with 
the  Millbum  (N.  J.)  Item,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Audubon  (N.  J.)  Weekly  ____ 

Visitor  from  Samuel  F.  Dietrich.  The  patch,  Nov.  8,  Hudson  County 
transaction  was  handled  by  the  News-  Auto  Show  Edition,  10  pages; 
paper  Appraisal  Corporation.  4,  14  page  section,  marking  deia. 

Haughton  Sanguinetti,  stamp  edi-  $3,0(W,000  Hudson  Gntj 

tor,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  is  ^ 

conducting  a  University  Extension 
coiu'se  in  stamp  classification  for  the 
average  collector  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  Sever  Hall,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  reporter,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  and 
EkiiTOR  &  Publisher  correspondent,  has 
been  named  assistant  editor  of  The 
Airpost  Journal,  official  magazine  of 
American  Air  Mail  Society. 

Glenn  Parson,  former  copyreader 
and  night  picture  editor,  Chicago 
Times,  has  joined  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Another  addition  to  the  staff 
is  Lou  Wedemer,  formerly  of  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

William  Hendrix,  copyreader.  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  the  author  of 
“Hugo  Black’s  Life  Story”  soon  to  be 
released  by  one  of  the  Macfadden 
Publications.  He  has  known  Justice 
Black  since  his  boyhood. 

Joseph  Garretson,  Jr.,  crime  spe¬ 
cialist  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  will  ap¬ 
pear  Nov.  13  on  the  “Johnny  Presents” 
cigarette  program  on  the  Columbia 
network,  telling  of  his  work  in  aiding 
the  solution  of  the  “head  and  hands” 
mimder  of  Harry  R.  Miller,  retired 
Cincinnati  fire  captain.  Garretson 
worked  on  the  story  with  Tom  Mer¬ 
cer,  Enquirer  police  reporter.  He 
flew  to  New  York,  Nov.  11  to  complete 
arrangements  for  the  dramatization. 

Ekiward  E.  Whiting,  State  House 
correspondent,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  was 
elected  acting  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway,  Nov.  5.  succeeding  Henry  I. 

Harriman,  resigned. 

William  Streckfuss,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  artist  for  the  last  14  HcilloW©*©!!  GhoStS 
years,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  art  department. 

Frank  Rosen,  radio  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  is  also  virriting  a 
stamp  news  column. 


Ick©s'  Son  S©©ks 
Job  os  R©port©r 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoz  &  I’vbumhi 
Akron,  O.,  Nov.  10 — Robert  Hirold 
Ickes,  son  of  Harold  Ickes,  Secittiry 


of  the  Interior,  walked  into  the  fitt- 
con-Joumal  office  this  afternoon  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  start  in  life.  He  ha 
job  now  working  in  a  Youngstown 
steel  mill,  but  having  a  day  oS,  k 
wandered  to  Akron  seeking  to  bttak 
into  the  newspaper  business.  Ss 
father,  young  Robert  confided,  dotin’ 
want  him  to  become  a  newspapeniun. 
althou^  the  Interior  secret^  be¬ 
lieves  it’s  “good  training.” 

“Then  you  just  want  a  newspipn 
job  for  hm?”  he  was  asked,  “Oh,  no,' 
he  replied,  “if  it  suits  me,  I’ll  stick.’ 

It  so  happened  there  were  no  vi- 
cancies  on  the  staff.  On  the  way  out 
Ickes  stopped  by  a  reporter’s  desk 
and  queried: 

“Say,  what  is  the  starting  pay  for 
a  reporter?”  and  as  an  afterthou^ 
“Do  you  have  to  work  nights?’ 

“Twenty  dollars  and  yes,”  the  re¬ 
porter  replied,  at  which  Mr.  Ickes 
sighed  deeply  and  went  back  to 
Yoimgstown. 


Wichita  Daili©s  Chase 


Special  Editions 


Close  cooperation  of  newspapers 
with  police  officers  and  civic  bodies  is 
credited  by  Police  Chief  O.  W.  Wilson 
and  City  Manager  Bert  Wells  of 
Wichita  for  success  of  a  sane  Hallow¬ 
e’en  campaign  that  reduced  damage 


BOSTON  HERALD,  Nov.  6,  Boston 

Book  Fair  section,  six  pages. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Oct.  31, 
second  aimual  Mail-away  edition,  130 
pages.  The  edition  cdso  contained  15 
solid  pages  of  pictures. 

Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Daily  Tribune, 
Nov.  3,  132-page  edition  to  present 
agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Craighead  Coimty. 

Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal, 
Nov.  2,  Annual  West  River  Auto  Show, 
16  pages. 

Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  Oct. 
29,  53rd  Anniversary  Edition,  66  pages, 
6  sections. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Nov.  3,  36-page  tabloid  section  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
Hudson  County  Tuberculosis  Hospi¬ 
tal  as  the  latest  addition  to  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Medical  Center. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
Nov.  3,  32  page  tabloid  section,  mark¬ 
ing  de^cation  of  new  $3,000,0(10  Hud¬ 
son  Coimty  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 


in  that  city  over  95%  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  Hallow¬ 
e’en,  both  the  Wichita  Eagle  ami 
Wichito  Beacon  carried  stories  stress¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  blocked  streets, 
open  fire  hydrants,  and  other  viD' 
dalism,  in  a  carefully  planned 
campaign. 

The  papers  published  photographi 
and  facts  stressing  hazards  ol  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  pranks.  A  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  was  carried  in  the  Eagle  fa 
several  days. 

At  midnight  Hallowe’en  only 
persons  had  been  arrested.  Hie  Hff 
damage  was  estimated  at  less  diM 
$500,  compared  with  over  $10,000  ii 
1936.  The  following  figures  were  com¬ 
piled:  Fire  hydrants  opened,  in  1090" 
611;  1937—28.  Street  lights  brokea 
in  1936—532;  1937—6.  Streets  blodt« 
in  1936—28;  in  1937—1.  Police  calls 
in  1936—477;  1937—79. 


MacDERMUT  PROMOTED 

Charles  K.  MacDermut,  Jr.,  fw  ^ 
last  eight  years  managing  editor,  w 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  wl 
Goods  Economist. 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Ads 
Aided  by 
Virginia  Plan 


Press  Group  EUminotes 
Multiple  Orders  .  .  .  Papers 
Share  Proceeds 


“It’s  easy  to  advertise  in  Virginia’s 
newspapers”  is  the  slogan  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  service  division  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association,  the  head¬ 
quarters  office  of  which  is  maintained 
in  full-time  operation  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  This  division  is  one  of 
many  activities  of  this  organization 
which  numbers  as  members  100  of  the 
state’s  150  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Referred  to  as  the  “one  order- 


which  figure  an  agency  deducts  its  ' 
usual  conunission. 

Further  Aqeecy  Saving 

The  agency  nets  a  further  saving 
since  its  realizes  an  economy  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  association  to  maintain  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts,  mail  insertion  orders 
and  handle  other  details  incident  to 
servicing  a  large  list. 

The  association’s  Rate  Guide  pre¬ 
sents  market  guide  data  about  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  1938  edition  will  give 
retail  sales  information  by  counties 
and  cities.  Agency  space  buyers  will 
find  the  folder  a  source  of  ready  ref¬ 
erence,  a  map  showing  location  of  the 
newspapers  also  making  it  easier  to 
select  papers  for  inclusion  in  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

Robert  B.  Smith  is  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  association,  which  also 
operates  a  clipping  bureau,  a  publicity 


More  Circulation 
Revenue  Necessary 


USING  RADIO  CAMPAIQl 


continued  from  page  5 


had  freedom  of  speech  and  of  print, 
they  would  be  free. 

Tendency  to  Control  Press 
But  our  forefathers  lived  before  the 
day  when  invisible  government  had 
learned  to  use  print  to  make  men 
think  as  it  will^.  They  lived  in  a 
day  when  the  press  was  more  fully 
representative  of  the  masses  of  the 
reading  public  than  it  has  been  in 
the  last  half  century.  They  lived,  too, 
before  the  time  of  Fascism,  Naziism, 
and  Conununism,  before  dictators  had 
gained  consent  of  the  people  to  vote 
them  authority  over  the  press. 

It  should  be  manifest  to  all  of  you 


Through  the  Kansas  City  offieij 
Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising  C<m. 
pany,  the  Sjmngfield,  /flinoii, 
Journal,  Springfield,  has  purchud 
650  episodes  of  “The  Air  Adventa^ 
of  Jimmie  Allen,”  transcribed  jiwtBii, 
serial.  The  series  will  be  bro»d(,j, 
on  Station  WCBS,  Springfield-Jwijij 
is  not  connected  with  the  Stat*  jo®, 
nal — and  the  various  men  ’ 


items  which  are  a  feature  of  the^ 
gram  will  be  printed  in  the  nempj. 
per.  These  merchandising  itemi  jj. 
elude  membership  applications,  9^ 
lessons,  comic  strips,  serial  ttotj® 
etc.  Other  sponsors  of  the  progtin. 
among  them  oil  companies, 
and,  m  Australia,  Pepsodent,  la® 
heretofore  printed  these  itenu  fga 
rately  in  a  “Jimmie  Allen  Club  Nen* 


one  bill-one  check”  plan  of  placing  control  bureau,  a  photi^ngraving  ser-  there  is  an  increased  tendency 

advertisements  in  a  block  of  news-  ^  toward,  as  it  is  popularly  ex¬ 
papers  with  a  single  insertion  order,  activities  pres^,  “some  control  of  the  press.” 

this  service  Is  winning  favor  among  Mwsp^ers.  trend  is  apparent  not  only  in  this 

advertisers.  Although  announced  less  ^  m  Press  country,  but  throughout  the  world. 


than  a  year  ago,  this  service  has  Building  at  Newport  News,  Va. 
grown  in  importance  and  the  associa- 

tion  has  handled  approximately  $2^00  1C©  x\SSIl»  IrrOXXlOtGS 
worth  of  advertising  in  July,  August,  Newspaper  Tie-Ins 

Cleveland,  Nov.  10 — ^Establishment 


September  and  October. 

The  plan  in  brief  is  as  follows:  An 
agency,  for  example,  decides  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  50  Virginia  newspapers.  An 
order,  listing  ad  sizes,  dates,  etc.,  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  list  is  sent  to  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  together 
with  mats  or  copy  sufficient  to  service 
the  list.  The  association  mails  out 
insertion  orders  and  collects  the  tear- 
sheets  to  send  them  in  one  batch  to 
the  agency.  A  single  statement,  item¬ 
ized  by  the  newspapers,  is  sent  to  the 
agency,  which  deducts  its  commissions 
and  pays  with  one  check.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  distributes  the  proceeds  of  the 
check  among  the  participating  news¬ 
papers.  The  agency  keeps  only  one 
account  on  its  books,  that  with  the 
association,  instead  of  50. 

Eliminate*  Mnltiple  Orders 

“This  service  was  offered  advertisers 
because  we  want  to  make  it  easier  to 
advertise  in  newspapers,”  Major  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Bottom,  association  president 
and  Newport  News  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  publisher,  said.  “Newspapers 
offer  advertisers  a  greater  market 
under  more  favorable  conditions  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  medium.  Our 
plan  eliminates  multiple  orders,  multi¬ 
ple  billings,  multiple  checks,  multiple 
bookkeeping  accounts  and  all  other 
details  that  are  depressants  to  using  a 
large  number  of  newspapers  in  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Virginia  newspapers  maintain 
an  office  to  assist  advertisers  in  every 
way.” 

The  association's  service  is  outlined 


of  a  merchandising  department  aimed 
to  help  member  companies  benefit 
from  national  advertising  campaigns 


in  a  Rate  Guide,  which  lists  popula-  president  of  the  association.  In  the  control  over  our  press. 


tion  and  circulation  figures,  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  mechanical  requirements 
and  market  guide  data  for  member- 
papers.  The  1938  edition  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  December. 

The  Rate  Guide,  issued  in  letter¬ 
head  sized  folder,  gives  examples  of 
the  cost  of  campaigns.  This  makes  it 
easy  for  agencies  to  compute  the  cost 
for  a  campaign  using  a  large  number 
of  papers.  For  example,  the  1937 
folder  showed  that  it  would  cost  $21.33 
per  inch  (aggregate  of  individual 
rates)  to  advertise  in  28  dailies  with  a 
total  circulation  of  650,791.  To  adver¬ 
tise  in  70  weeklies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  137,473  to  aggregate  cost 
would  be  $27.10  per  inch.  The  cost  for 
using  space  in  27  of  the  larger  week¬ 
lies  (with  2,000  or  more  circulation) 
would  be  $11.88  per  inch.  For  the  47 
weeklies  with  1,500  or  m<H«  circula- 


present  year,  600,000  ice  refrigerator 
imits  have  been  sold,  as  compared  to 
213,000  imits  during  1932,  he  said. 
The  association  started  its  advertising 
and  publicity  campaigns  two  years 
ago. 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  handled  the  account. 


CORRECTION 


A  minority  interest  in  the  New 
Lexington  (O.)  News  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  William  G.  Tisdale 
and  H.  F.  Williams,  both  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  staff,  effective 
this  week.  It  was  erroneously  reported 
in  the  Nov.  6  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  News  had  been  sold. 
An  announcement  by  Wayne  W.  Gal¬ 
vin,  publisher  and  W.  J.  Galvin,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Galvin  &  Son,  Inc.,  stated: 
“The  addition  of  Mrs.  Tisdale  and 


tion  each,  the  aggregate  rate  is  $19.58  Mx.  Williams  to  our  staff  in  no  way 
per  inch.  Ready  reckoning  shows  involves  any  change  whatever  in  the 
that  a  10-inch  ad  in  these  47  papers,  policy  of  the  New  Lexington  Daily 
for  example,  would  cost  $196.80,  from  News.” 


(UP) 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


Take  an  example,  if  you  will,  from 
Canada,  our  nei^lxir  to  the  north  of 
us.  Within  the  last  month  the  Alberta 
Legislature  passed  a  bill,  “An  Act 
to  insure  the  publication  of  accurate 
news,”  which  required  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  province  to  publish  gov¬ 
ernment-prepared  propaganda  as 
,  ,  ,  ,  news,  and  gave  authority  to  the  Lieu- 

was  announced  here  ti^ay  by  N^  tenant-Govemor  in  Council  to  sus- 
honal  Ice  Advertismg,  Im  to  2,000  j  newspaper  that  failed  to 
delegate  atten^g  the  20th  ann^  obe  It  not  only  gave  authority  to 
convention  of  the  NaUonal  Associa-  the  paper;  it  prohibited  “pub- 

Uon  of  Ire  Industries.  h^tion  in  ZV  newspaper  of  any- 

Through  pro-rata  subscriptions,  the 

■  ^  ^  ,  tnmg  written  by  any  person  speci- 

association  expects  to  spend  nearly  _ 

$1,000  000  on  national  advertising  m  the  order  of  suspension, 
during  1938.  During  the  year  just  Pobllc  Apathy  to  Fro*  Froii 
closing,  $650,000  went  for  magazine  I  am  aware,  as  are  all  of  you,  of 
and  radio  advertising.  The  merchan-  the  effort  being  made  by  a  relatively 
dising  department  has  been  formed  to  few  members  of  the  press  to  educate 
direct  the  member  companies  in  their  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  the 
local  newspaper  advertising  cam-  necessity  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
paigns.  These  individual  companies  a  democracy.  But  what  disturbs  me 
are  expected  to  spend  another  $1,000,-  most  is  the  general  apathy  of  the  pub- 
000  to  promote  the  use  of  ice  instead  lie  toward  the  press  and  its  freedom, 
of  mechanical  refrigeration.  We  have  not  yet  induced  the  man  on 

First  step  in  the  local  campaigns  the  street  to  believe  the  cry  of  the 
will  be  the  offering  of  advertising  ma-  press  for  continued  freedom  is  wholly 
terial  to  tie-in  with  the  national  asso-  sincere,  or  that  it  is  not  dominated  by 
ciation’s  “homemakers’  exchange”  selfish  motives.  For  that  matter,  we 
radio  program,  which  returns  to  the  have  not  yet  converted  thousands  of 
air  Nov.  30.  men  and  women  to  this  belief. 

Hurley  G.  Hurst,  advertising  direc-  Within  the  past  two  months  I  heard 
tor,  told  the  delegates:  a  professor  of  political  science  in  a 

“It  is  up  to  you  to  harvest  the  crop  leading  New  York  university  declare 
from  the  national  campaign.  In  order  that  “if  the  press  gets  itself  muzzled, 
to  obtain  the  best  results  you  must  it  is  getting  nothing  more  than  it 
carry  on  your  own  individual  adver-  deserves.”  And  it  is  partly  for  this 
tising  campaign  in  your  home  town  reason,  I  am  convinced,  the  newspaper 
newspa{»rs.”  of  tomorrow  will  not  enjoy  the  free- 

The  rise  of  the  ice  industry  since  dom  it  has  had  in  past  years.  Believe 
the  depression  has  been  due  lately  me  or  not  as  you  like;  but  there  is 
to  national  advertising  and  publicity  a  slow,  but  steady-moving  undercur- 
according  to  William  J.  Rushton,  rent  of  opinion  toward  some  sort  of 


Los  Angeles  Guild 
Contract 

continued  from  page  12 


for  men  of  more  than  five  years' a 
perienre;  equal  time  off  for  ow- 
time;  employes  are  entitled  to  a  writ 
ten  notice  of  reason  for  discharge: 
reporters  are  not  to  be  required  to  act 
as  photographers  except  harbor  re¬ 
porters;  employes  may  not  be  trins- 
feired  to  other  Hearst  papers  wth 
out  their  consent  and  the  payment  of 
fare  and  dismissal  indemnity. 


Newark  Contract 


A  contract  covering  editorial  work 
ers  was  signed  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Saturday  by  the  Newark  Sunday  CiU 
and  the  Newark  Newspaper  Guild 
Various  salary  minimums,  including 
$50  weekly  for  writers,  photographers 
and  artists  with  five  years  or  more  oi 
experience,  are  provided.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  include  vacations  with  pay  up 
to  three  weeks  after  five  year*; 
missal  indemnities  and  sick  leaves 
ranging  up  to  24  weeks’  pay  after 
years;  overtime  in  excess  of  a  norma 
working  day  and  a  five-day,  40-houi 
week  shall  be  compiensated  for 
equal  time  off  or  cash. 

Frederick  W.  niorne,  treasurer 
signed  for  the  company,  while 
signatories  were  Agnes  Fahy,  pres 
ident;  George  Levine,  vice-preskdent 
and  Virginia  Lee.  TTie  contract  ex¬ 
pires  Oct.  1,  1938. 


FO 


BEAVERBROOK  HERE 


Lord  Beaverbrook,  Canadian-borr 
publisher-owner  of  the  London  Doili 
Express  and  other  British  newspapen 
and  pieriodicals,  arrived  Monday  or 
the  Normandie.  He  spient  a  few  days 
in  New  York  and  continued  on  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  is  to 
spiend  the  winter. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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Now,  the  South's  Finest  Newspaper  Establishment 
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THE  NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 
and  THE  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
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Announce  the  Formal  Opening  of  their 
Modem  Newspaper  Plant 


Designed  to  provide  the  most  modem  facilities  .  .  .  that  we 
may  be  in  step  with  Today's  requirements  and  meet  Tomor¬ 
row's  dememds  ....  this  organization  and  this  plant  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  its  Community. 


ShipP'OR.  .  income'^, \ 

tivitres  ^  this  imrnediatc  . 

responsive  buyers  in  \ 

vicinity.  12P7IP  \ 

Norfolk,  population.  ■•••••  \ 

South  Norfolk -  —  —y)...  45  704  | 

loi” 

I  SuBofc 

1  The 


NORFOLK  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY,  N&honal  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  -  ST.  LOUIS  .  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEWSPAPER 

REVIEW 


PROMOTION 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  Agency  Does  Use  It 
IF  ANY  PUBLISHER  stiU  doubts  the 
value  of  the  facts  his  promotion 
department  puts  out,  and  wonders  if 
agency  space  buyers  ever  bother  with 
such  data,  we  refer  him  to  the  speech 
of  Lester  M.  Malitz,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Four-A  newspaper  committee,  on 
page  eight  of  this  paper.  And  then 
back  to  comments  of  James  R.  Adams 
(MacManus,  John  &  Adams),  in  El&P 
for  Oct.  30,  page  28;  and  to  those  of 
Shelley  Tracy  (Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son),  in  E&P  for  Oct.  23,  page  41. 
There  are  three  independent  state¬ 
ments  by  important  agency  men  in 
less  than  a  month  on  the  keen  study 
being  given  by  media  departments  to 
publication  data. 


mendations  from  your  own  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers.  Radio  does  the 
same  thing.” 


From  a  Media  Clash 


"Why  Newspapers?"  • 
NEWSPAPERMEN  EVERYWHERE 
should  see  the  new  loose-leaf  book¬ 
let  of  the  West-Holliday  Company, 
“Why  Newspa¬ 
pers?”  It  is  writ- 


THAT  GIVES  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  book — of  which  more  in  a 
moment.  The  volume  grew  out  of  a 
radio-billboard-newspaper  skirmish 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  radio  sales¬ 
man,  Mr.  West  told  his  publishers, 
initiated  a  meeting  of  distributors  and 
dealers  for  an  important  oil  company, 
at  which  experienced  radio  and  bill¬ 
board  representatives  were  to  resell 
the  distributors  and  dealers  on  the 
wonderful  advertising  support  being 
given  them  by  the  oil  company. 

“Then  they  suggested,”  said  Mr. 
West,  “that  a  local  newspaperman  be 
invited  from  each  city  where  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  running,  to  tell 
the  story  of  newspapers.  TTie  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  -  Oil  is 


ten,  not  to  sell  the 
West  -  Holliday 
newspapers — there 
isn’t  an  individual 


newspaper  m  e  n  - 
tinned  by  name — 
but  to  sell  news¬ 
papers;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  sell 
newspapers 
against  radio  and 
billboards. 

Possibly  this 
booklet  represents 
a  trend — or  two 
trends,  indeed. 
First,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  all 
the  discussion  of 
the  United  Front 
— useful  term,  de¬ 
spite  the  weari- 
ness  of  some 
United  -  Fronters 
with  it — is  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  in  a 
broadened  view  of 


a  salai  aad  advartisiag  aiaBagac, 

and  to  sell  oui  prospects  I  must  get  50  per  cent  or 
better  coverage  of  our  markets 
7  fcwsir  Uist  i*  tk*  musiays  demanded 
by  mostof  the  large  advertising 
agencies  when  select  i  ng  media 


newspaper  space 
.selling.  And  sec¬ 
ond,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that 


newspapers  are 
putting  more  and 
more  emphasis  on 
selling  dealers. 


Qrculation  —  G)verage 
Influence-Prestige 
Dependabilitg-Cconomii 


West*Hollioay 


Opening  Page  from  “Why  Newspapers?" 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


of  auto  drivers  to  read  billboards  with 
safety.  Time  and  again  these  brief 
pungent  statements  come  back  to  the 
newspaper  slogan  of  “proven  circula¬ 
tions,  and  70%  or  better  coverage  of 
our  markets.” 

Then  comes  a  section  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  One  page  tells  of  the  100,000,000 
pennies  on  the  line  every  day  for 
daily, newspapers.  Another  points  out 
that  “15,136  subscribers  in  one  typical 
western  community  of  22,500  popula¬ 
tion  pay  over  $130,000  per  year  to  read 
the  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  and  on  the 
other  hand  no  one  in  this  community 
or  any  other  subscribes  to  a  billboard 
or  a  radio  program.”  This  incidentally 
is  a  more  telling  point  than  a  few  of 
those  earlier  in  the  book.  Another 
page  reproduces  ABC  audit  reports 
to  emphasize  that  “It’s  a  simple  matter 
to  coimt  the  eyes  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  but  it’s  anyone’s  guess  to  enum¬ 
erate  the  number  of  ears  attuned  to 
the  air.”  Other  newspaper  arguments 
have  a  familiar  ring,  but  are  none  the 
less  effective. 


On  "Speaking  Up" 
NEWSPAPERMEN  GENERALLY  are 
willing  to  agree  that  business  should 
“speak  up,”  and  that  it  should  speak 
up  in  newspaper  space.  But  news¬ 
papermen  somr  times  forget  that  the 
idea  applies  to  their  own  business  just 
as  forcefully  as  to  a  steel  mill  or  a 
shirt  factory — as  some  newspapers 
have  learned  too  late. 

So  we  are  interested  to  note  that  a 
recent  series  of  advertisements  by 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  business  concerns  in  the 
Troy  Record  and  Times  Record  in¬ 
cluded  a  full  page  on  the  Record 
Newspapers  themselves  as  “Forces 
for  a  Greater  Troy  Area.”  Herewith 
a  reproduction  of  the  page.  The  series 
was  published  in  connection  with  an 
industrial  exposition  for  the  Troy  area. 


Text  cited  the  Record  Compuy, 
weekly  payroll  of  more  than 
a  week,  its  200  full-time  and  85  part- 
time  employes,  its  news  coverage, 
and  its  market  surveys  that  have 
aided  in  Troy  Area’s  economic  growth 
But  any  newspaper  in  the  countrv’ 
could  go  a  lot  farther  than  that  iii 
telling  of  its  own  importance  in  keep¬ 
ing  local  sales  and  payrolls  alive,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  service  to  the  piKii. 
through  news  and  editorial  columns. 
Picture  what  would  become  of  bua- 
ness  and  employment  in  any  dlj  if 
it  had  no  newspaper,  or  if  the  ndy 
newspapers  cost  25  cents  apiece  anil 
were  read  by  only  a  few  wealthy  per¬ 
sons.  The  widely  used  advertisean, 
headed,  “The  Last  Newspaper  Was 
Printed  Yesterday,”  gives  the  Uea. 
But  that  had  to  be  general,  becaomit 
was  designed  for  use  by  many  news¬ 
papers.  ITie  same  theme  might  be  e- 
panded  and  localized. 


distributors,  and  regional  officials  of  a  square  shooter.  He  saw  immediate- 


national  advertisers,  as  well  as  the 
national  headquarters  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  now  carrying  the 
flag  for  the  whole  United  Front  move¬ 
ment,  is  urging  newspapers  every- 
w'here  to  see  that  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  space  are  impressed  upon 
all  local  men  who  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  And  the  West-Holliday  book¬ 
let  offers  ammunition  to  newspaper¬ 
men  for  exactly  that  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign. 

“We  cannot  stop  with  just  the  con¬ 
tact  upon  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  in  using  the  book.  'Why  News- 


ly  that  this  would  place  newspapers 
in  a  bad  position.  The  presentation 
of  newspapers,  from  many  conflicting 
and  purely  local  points  of  view,  could 
not  be  expected  to  compete  with  the 
national  presentation  by  salesmen  for 
radio  and  billboards. 

“At  the  advertising  manager’s  in¬ 
vitation,  we  got  busy  and  prepared 
this  presentation  for  all  newspapers 
whether  we  represented  them  or  not. 
When  it  was  presented  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  it  weakened  the  story  of  both 
radio  and  billboards  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  sure  if  the  truth  were 
known,  they  were  sorry  they  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  meeting.” 


papers?”’  West-Holliday  publishers 


were  told  recently  by  Paul  A.  West,  This  Medium  or  That 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  that  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  BOOK,  “Why 


firm.  “We  must  ask  you  men  in  the 
local  field  to  contact  your  local  dis¬ 
tributors  and  your  retail  stores  with 
this  book  and  to  obtain  their  recom¬ 
mendations  and  even  demands  that 
your  newspaper  be  used. 

“We  know  many  instances  where 
billboards  have  come  into  your  city 
.and  walked  out  with  strong  recom- 


Newspapers?”  is  indicated  by  the 
opening  page,  which  is  reproduced 
here.  “I’m  a  sales  and  advertising 
manager,”  it  begins,  and  then  each 
page  soliloquizes  on  some  p>oint  of 
media  selection.  Radio  and  billboards 
get  most  of  the  attention  in  early 
pages,  with  pointed  comments  on  the 
vagueness  of  radio  coverage,  inability 


/lait  ^all - Aiatket  (futde 

Five  Big  Reasons  Why 
You  Should  Advertise  in 
The  1938  Market  Guide! 


1. 

2. 


It  does  a  year-xound  selling  job. 

It  reaches  your  prospects  when  they 
are  in  a  buying  mood. 

It  covers  your  prospects  thoroughly. 

It’s  inexpensive. 

285  newspapers  used  it  in  1937. 

Forms  close  on  November  19th.  The  date  of  issue  is 
November  27th 


3. 

4. 

5. 


RATES: 

$275— one  page  $85 — quarter  page 


$154 — half  page 

$33 — sixteenth  page 


$55 — eighth  page 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


history 
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BARNI 


■Actual  Size  iif  Hook  is  8% 
inches  tall,  two  inches  thick. 
Sumptuous  art  cloth  binding 
stamped  in  gold.  Contains  com¬ 
plete  self  -  jnrononncing  index. 


HOLD  !  HERE'S 

A  SCOOP  ON  THE 
HeUfSkSi,  GOOD-WILL  BOOK 
PROMOTION  you  EVER  SAW! 


Kniire  AdvortiHenu'iit 

•Copyright  1937,  Gem  ral  Hook  Co. 


WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  Distributors,  50  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


We  supply  you  with  mats  for  a  complete  advertising  campaign,  with¬ 
out  charge.  Timely,  attention-compelling  reader  copy  that  ties  right-in 
with  your  front  page  stories.  Based  on  tested  principles,  proven  in  25 
years  experience  with  newspaper  advertising.  Full  page  ads  and  smaller 
units  available.  Every  inch  of  copy  is  copyrighted. 


Fully  returnable — we  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  for  a  single  copy  ol  the 
ILLUSTRATED  WORLD  HISTORY’  until  you  have  received  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  from  a  satisfied  «'Ustonier!  Wire  at  once  for  complete 
details. 


DON'T  make  any  promotion  plans  until  you  investigate  this  sensa¬ 
tional  new  hook  offer!  Make  new  readers — confirm  old  friends — 
and  show  a  nice  net  cash  profit  on  your  books — with  this  complete, 
up-to-date  history  of  the  world — to  sell  for  only  98c!  Sold  by  mail  for 
3  times  as  much  and  more!  We’ll  give  you  the  exclusive  rights  in  your 
city  to  the  famous  ILLUSTRATED  WORLD  HISTORY,  written  by  130 
outstanding  authorities,  edited  by  Sir  John  Hammerton  and  Dr.  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes!  So  new  it  covers  the  Spanish  Revolution,  C.  1.  ().,  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  etc.,  etc.  Contains  1152  pages;  over  KMKI 
illustrations. 
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Chicago  Auto 
Show  Sections 
16%  Below  '36 

But  Newspapermen  Count  on 
Good  Year  Ahead  .  .  .  Some 
Feel  Supplements  Past  Zenith 

Chicago.  Nov.  9 — With  public  in¬ 
terest  and  buying  nmning  even  with 
last  year’s  Chicago  Automobile  Show 
as  far  as  attendance  and  sales  records 
are  concerned,  newspaper  auto  show 
sections’  new  car  linage  slumped  ap¬ 
proximately  16%  below  1936  figures. 
They  were  19%  below  1935. 

Newspapermen,  however,  point  to  a 
good  October  volume  of  automotive 
advertising  and  anticipate  consider¬ 
able  gains  during  the  forthcoming 
year.  Some  feel  that,  perhaps,  the 
perennial  auto  show  supplement  has 
passed  its  zenith  as  a  useful  medium. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  annual  auto  show  has 
virtually  become  a  habit  with  the 
motoring  public.  It  is  a  grand  spec¬ 
tacle  that  motorists  want  to  see  and 
mere  announcement  of  the  show 
brings  thousands  to  see  it.  More  than 
120,000  have  attended  the  current  show 
during  the  first  three  days.  The  motor 
industry  is  aware  of  the  keen  public 
interest  in  the  event  and  “rides  ^ong’’ 
with  the  publicity  given  the  show, 
using  a  limited  amount  of  advertising. 

Then  too,  it  was  stated,  automobile 
manufacturers  have  no  radical 
changes  to  announce  in  their  models 
this  year.  What  changes  in  body  de¬ 
sign  and  mechanics  have  been  made 
are  amply  covered  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  auto  show  supplements. 

Still  another  factor  is  tendency  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  get  away 
from  full-page  copy  and  use  half  or 
three-quarter  page  ads  “next  to  read¬ 
ing  matter.” 

A  comparison  of  new  car  linage  in 
local  newspaper  autoshow  sections  this 
year,  last  year  and  1935,  as  measured 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  follows: 

1937  1936  1935 

Chicago  Daily  News..  19.858  23,984  25  353 
Chicago  American....  18,313  23,272  24.554 

Chicago  Tribune .  23.980  28,209  31,787 

Chicago  Herald  Sr  Ex¬ 
aminer  .  19.610  24,752  25,496 

Chicago  Times .  11.410  11.394  7.954 

Totals  .  93,171  111,611  115,144 

'This  Week"  Reaches 
Peak  of  10,238  Lines 

This  Week  Sunday  supplement  on 
Nov.  14  will  carry  the  largest  volume 
of  advertising  it  has  ever  had.  Linage 
for  that  issue  is  10,238  lines,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  reported,  almost  150%  ahead  of 
the  4,185  lines  in  the  comparable  issue 
last  year.  Eight  color  pages  are  in¬ 
cluded,  for  a  total  of  8,240  lines. 

While  complete  figures  were  not 
available  it  was  said  November  will 
be  the  magazine’s  biggest  advertis¬ 
ing  month  yet  For  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  This  Week’s  linage 
is  up  67.16%. 

BIDDERS  PLAN  AGENCY 

Ridder  Brothers  will  organize  in 
New  York  City  and  Chicago  on  or 
about  Jan.  1  next  a  new  independent 
national  advertising  representation  for 
their  papers,  the  Aberdeen  American 
&  News,  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  and 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

Victor  Ridder  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  this  change  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  “which  has  been  ably 
represented  for  many  years  by  O’Mara 
&  Ormsby.” 


NEW  N.  H.  UQUOR  RULES 

Under  new  regulations  for  control 
of  liquor  advertising,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Liquor  Commission  has 
banned  prices  from  ads.  All  copy 
must  be  submitted  to  commission  for 
approval  a  week  before  publication. 

$4,000,000  Ad  Fund  for 
G.  E.  Appliances 

Greatly  increased  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  and  production  facilities 
for  1928,  were  announced  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  apnliance  distributors  met 
in  Cleveland,  Nov.  1,  2  and  3,  for  the 
annual  preview  of  new  appliance 
models. 

A  $4,000,000  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  for  appliances  in 
1938  was  announced  by  A.  L.  Scaife, 
manager  of  the  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  section,  as  1,000  executives 
of  public  utilities  met  with  the  dis¬ 
tributors  from  the  48  states  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Auditorium  on  the  third 
day  of  the  convention. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Carl 
M.  Snyder,  new  manager  of  aonli- 
ance  sales,  succeeding  P.  B.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Mr.  Snyder  had  been  director 
of  the  Home  Bureau  which  promoted 
the  New  American  Home  activity  and 
launched  the  current  “electrical 
standard  of  living”  prize  contests. 

The  1938  domestic  refrigerators  with 
the  new  “quick  tray”  designed  by 
Christopher  Steenstrup,  refrigeration 
engineer,  to  permit  easy  removal  of 
two  ice  cubes  at  a  time,  were  dramat¬ 
ically  oresented,  also  the  new  General 
Electric  ranges,  water  heaters,  dish¬ 
washers.  all-electric  kitchens,  laundrj' 
eotunm^nt. 

Capacity  of  the  domestic  refrigera¬ 
tion  plant  has  been  increased  50% 
over  the  1937  peak  nroduction.  and 
production  on  all  other  anpliances, 
particularly  ranges,  is  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

British  Ad  Chief  on 
U.  S.  Speaking  Tour 

G.  Russell  Chapman,  of  London, 
general  secretarv  of  the  Advertising 
As'’ociation  of  Great  Britain,  arrived 
in  New  York.  Nov.  11  for  a  .«ix-week 
sneaking  tour.  He  will  visit  more 
than  20  cities  both  here  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  where  he  will  sneak  on  next 
year’s  international  advertising  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  June  28-29. 

He  planned  to  leave  New  York  im¬ 
mediately  for  Detroit  where  he  was  to 
be  the  guest  and  principal  speaker  at 
the  weeklv  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  that  city  Friday. 
After  his  tour  a  dinner  will  be  given 
in  New  York  in  his  honor  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America.  He 
also  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York  at  its  mem¬ 
bership  luncheon  meeting  Thursday, 
Dec.  9. 

A  reception  planned  for  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  by  the  AFA  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  was  cancelled  because  his  ship 
was  late  in  docking. 

SALMON  LEW  DOUBLED 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  8 — Salmon 
packers  of  Puget  Soimd  and  Alaska, 
getting  more  and  more  sold  on  the 
value  of  advertising  their  product, 
decided  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle  re¬ 
cently  to  double  their  advertising 
i  appropriation  for  the  1938  campaign. 
Next  year’s  advertising  fund  will  total 
more  than  $500,000,  the  Puget  Sound 
salmon  advertising  committee  said, 
and  for  the  first  time  advertising  will 
be  extended  to  include  newspapers 
all  over  the  country.  Hie  advertis¬ 
ing  levy  was  rais^  from  5  to  10 
cents  a  case. 


Ad  Correction  Pledge 
Signed  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  8. — A  pledge  to 
make  public  correction  of  all  errors 
in  advertising  has  been  approved  by 
all  department  store  members  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Walter 
Rosenbaum,  secretary,  has  announced. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh  in 
a  letter  to  all  the  larger  advertisers  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  bureau  re¬ 
ported  more  than  100  acceptances 
within  48  hours. 

In  announcing  acceptance  by  the 
department  stores,  Mr.  Rosenbaum 
called  the  plan  “a  most  desirable  step 
toward  fair  competition  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling.” 

“We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
advertising  in  connection  with  its 
regular  job  of  selling  goods,”  he  said. 
“We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
each  advertisement  carries  another 
important  message  beside  the  story 
of  an  article  for  sale.  That  other  mes¬ 
sage  is  one  of  confidence.” 

The  stores  are  pledged  to  print,  in 
their  advertisements,  not  only  a  cor¬ 
rection  but  an  offer  to  make  good  any 
loss  suffered  by  customers  through 
misstatements  about  goods. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

APPOINTMENT  of  John  Wieland  as 
advertising  manager  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  is  announced  by  J.  J. 
Adams,  merchandising  manager,  who 
directs  the  company’s  entire  sales  and 
promotional  program.  Wieland  joined 
the  Standard  Oil  organization  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  W.  T.  Holliday, 
president,  in  the  fall  of  1932,  spent 
several  intervals  in  service  station  and 
bulk  station  work,  and  for  the  past 
year  has  been  in  charge  of  industrial 
relations  in  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment. 

Cashay  Corporation,  manufacturer 
of  sanitary  tampons,  has  appointed 
Doug  Haggerty  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  formerly  sales  manager 
of  Hinze  Ambrosia  Corp.  and 
Northam  Warren  Corp.  Cashay  Cor¬ 
poration  also  appointed  Jonas  Levin¬ 
son  assistant  sales  manager  in  charge 
of  sales  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

James  D.  Shouse,  former  general 
manager  of  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation  in  charge 
of  broadcasting. 

Gordon  Cooke,  radio  director  for 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  for  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Sons  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Edward  Aleshire,  who  is  re¬ 
signing  Nov.  15  to  become  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Benton  &  Bowles-Chicago, 
Inc.,  an  independent  affiliate  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Mr.  Cooke  was  in  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  at  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Cary  F.  Denny,  formerly  associated 
with  Alley  &  Richards  Co.  and  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York. 

George  D.  Close,  recently  vice- 
president  of  Fenger-Hall  Co.,  and  Los 
Angeles  manager,  is  now  with  R.  J. 
Bidwell  Co. 

STURMER  JOINS  ESTY 

William  Esty  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
added  to  its  staff  Frederic  E.  Sturmer, 
merchandising  expert  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  American  Week¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Sturmer  was  for  four  years 
sales  and  merchandising  manager  of 
700  Kroger  stores  in  Detroit. 


COFFEE  INDUSTRIES 
O.K.  $550,000  DRIVE 

Convention  Approves  Sc 
Levy  per  Bag  to  Raise  Fuad 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoito*  &  Pcblisbu) 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  10 — The  Asso- 
ciated  Coffee  Industries  of  Americj 
convention  here  today  approved  i 
plan  to  spend  $553,000  to  $600,000  an- 
nually  in  a  nation-wide  advertising 
campaign  to  “increase  the  consunip. 
tion  of  coffee  in  the  United  States." 

The  proposal,  under  considerati* 
by  the  coffee  men  for  some  time,  was 
presented  in  a  resolution  by  Jacok 
Rosenthal,  New  York  coffee  executive 
and  unanimously  adopted.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  association  will 
name  a  joint  committee  of  American 
and  Pan-American  coffee  men  to  carry 
out  the  program,  expected  to  get  under 
way  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

To  raise  the  funds  for  the  campaign, 
each  sack  of  coffee  sent  into  the 
United  States  will  be  taxed  5  cents, 
according  to  the  plan.  G.  W.  Sharpe, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  group,  said  the  adver. 
tising  plan  would  be  a  “great  helpta 
the  coffee  men  in  making  America 
more  coffee  conscious.” 

Miguel  Samper,  Colombian  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  convention,  and  Euri¬ 
co  Penteado,  Brazilian  representative, 
concurred  in  the  convention’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan. 

RUN  "SEZ  YOU"  ADS 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-Newt  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  “Sez  You”  contest 
in  which  readers  were  invited  to  fill 
in  an  empty  balloon  in  a  series  of  12 
small  ads  occupying  a  full  page.  The 
Courier-News  paid  $1  for  each  “So 
You”  published  when  the  ads  woe 
repeated  the  following  week.  The 
advertiser  had  a  “Sez  We”  message 
below  the  cartoon  illustration  ea^ 
time.  Typical  of  the  series  was  the 
cartoon,  sponsored  by  a  local  service 
station,  showing  two  deep-sea  divers. 
One  said:  “I  wish  I  was  as  safe  as 
driving  my  car.”  When  the  ad  ap¬ 
peared  the  second  time,  the  other 
diver  replied:  “My  life  is  insured 
with  U.  S.  Royal  Master  tires.” 

SELLING  PHOTO  ADS 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
started  a  weekly  page  of  pictures  that 
are  sold  to  advertisers  as  a  new  form 
of  newspaper  advertising.  A  streamer 
across  the  top  says:  “Pictorial  Review 
of  Charlotte  Business.”  The  photos 
are  all  made  by  the  Observer  staff 
photographer.  Ten  to  twelve  pictures 
are  arranged  in  a  layout  with  cut¬ 
lines  like  a  page  of  news  pictures. 
They  bring  out  a  product  or  a  firm 
name,  show  stores,  and  shots  od 
styles. 

CORONET  DROPS  ADS 

In  response  to  reader  disapprov^ 
Coronet  magazine  has  elminated  paid 
advertising,  effective  with  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue.  The  magazine  first  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  in  its  October  issue. 
An  announcement  in  the  November 
numbers  stated:  “So  unmistakably 
have  they  (readers)  registered  their 
opinions  that  we  do  not  quibble  about 
accepting  their  will  as  that  of  the 
overwhelming  majority.” 

VA.  RATE  CHANGES 

The  Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and  the 
J  Harrisonburg  News  Record  have  an- 
,  nounced  changes  in  rates.  TTie  Star 
t  has  changed  its  general  rate  fro® 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  line  to  four 
i  cents,  effective  Nov.  1,  and  the  News 
E  Record  has  advanced  all  classes  of 
local  rates,  five  cents  per  inch. 
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SELL  YOUR  PRODUCT 
TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THESE  35  NEW 
YORK  STATE  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  . 


t.Mbany  Knlckerborker  N'i*ws  (E) 
.\m«terdam  Recorder  Democr,>t  (E) 
Aiibiim  ritlien  Advertiser  (E) 

Bntnvia  News  (E) 

Bln'hamton  Press  (E) 

BnITqlo  ronrler-Express  (M) 

Bnflralo  Poorler-Express  (Rl 
CornlnK  Evenlnw  f^eader  (E) 
rortlanri  Standard  (E) 
tFImlra  Star  fiaiette  &  Advertiser  (MAE) 
tElmlra  Sunday  Telearam  (8) 
fHempstead-Freeport  Nassau  Dally  Review- 
Star  <E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  A  John'tnwn  Herald  A  Lead- 
er-Republlean  (MAE) 

Herkimer  Teleeram  (E) 

Althaea  Journal  News  (E) 

Jameston-n  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestotvn  Momlnic  Post  (M) 

Kln,t«ton  Dally  Freeman  (E) 

Loekport  Union-Sun  A  Journal  (E) 
^Malone  Teleamm  (E) 

*Mamaronrck  Times  (E) 

*'ft.  Vernon  Areus  (E) 
tNewbnrah-Beaeon  News  (E) 

•New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 

Norwich  Sun  (E) 
tOcdensbunc  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

♦Os^lninK  Citizen  Register  (E) 

Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 

•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Pouehkeepsle  Star  A  Eagle  News  (EAM) 
•Peeksklll  Star  (E) 
tRochester  Times  Union  (E) 

^Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  (MAS) 
Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

^Saratoga  Springs  Saratoglan  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

«The  Troy  Record  (M) 

HThr  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

^Utlca  Observer-Dlspatcta  (EAS) 
iutica  Press  (M) 

•White  Plains  Reporter  (E> 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

(E)  Evening  newspapers. 

(M)  .Morning  newspapers. 

(S)  Sunday  newspapers. 

•  Westchester  newspapers  sold  In  com¬ 
bination. 

t  Nassau  County  (Met.  L.  I.) 
t  Gannett  Newspaiters,  Inc. 

8  Sold  in  combination  only. 


National  Advertiser! 


national  advertiser  has  the  greatest  market  in  the  country  to  sell  when 
he  uses  New  York  State  Newspapers — he  reaches  more  prospects  and  at 
less  money  than  in  any  other  media. 

When  you  bid  for  business  through  advertising  consider  these  facts 
about  New  York  State: 

1.  First  in  population — 14,000,000  people. 

2.  First  in  sales — total  retail  sales  in  19.36  were  more  than 
$5,000,000,000. 

3.  New  York  State  weekly  payrolls  have  increased  26%  in  the 
last  year.  Approximately  1,300,000  more  workers  are  now 
employed  in  New  York  State. 

4.  Farm  income  increased  $20,860,000  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year. 

The  national  advertiser  that  buys  space  in  these  New  York  State 
Hometown  Newspapers  listed  at  right  is  buying  a  chance  to  sell  the  people  with 
money — these  people  live  in  New  York  State  Hometowns  —  these  hometown 
shopping  centres  are  located  all  over  New  York  State  and  attract  the  buying 
power  of  industrial  workers  and  farmers. 

Ask  these  newspapers  or  their  representatives  for  information  on 
their  respective  markets. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Advertisers  Worry  Over  Rate  Increases.  But  How  About 
Circulation  Increases?  .  .  .  ANA  Study  Shows  Them 
Roughly  Parallel  in  Magazine  Field 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ONE  THING  which  should  be  said 

again  in  connection  with  newspaper 
advertising  rate  increases  in  the  last 
year  (See  page  8)  is  that  they  have 
been  largely  justified  by  increased  cir¬ 
culations.  Tabulations  of  rates  and 
circulations  for  all  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country,  so  far  as  yet 
available,  have  shown  no  indication  of 
any  marked  increase  in  milline  rates, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any 
great  change  shown  in  average  milline 
rates  when  the  circulation  figures  have 
been  tabulated  for  the  period  ending 
Sept.  30. 

That’s  something  for  the  advertiser 
to  remember.  When  a  steel  company 
increases  prices,  it  does  not  give  any 
extra  poimds  or  extra  beams  to  make 
up  for  the  increase.  When  an  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  increases  prices, 
he  does  not  give  a  spare  tire  free.  And 
when  the  butcher  increases  the  price 
of  a  steak,  does  he  make  it  half-inch 
thicker?  (Well,  maybe,  because  he 
is  going  to  put  it  on  the  scale  after 
cutting,  anyway — but  you  get  our 
idea.) 

Later  figures  will  tell  how  much  the 
pressure  of  increased  newspaper  costs 
is  sending  rates  up  faster  than  circu¬ 
lations.  In  general  the  advertiser  is 
merely  buying  his  advertising  in 
bigger  chunks  but  at  about  the  old 
unit  rate. 

And  the  general  advertiser  himself 
has  set  the  pace  in  choosing  to  buy 
the  biggest  chunks  of  circulation 
available.  Now  when  he  talks  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  reduce  his  schedule  next 
year,  he  is  talking  of  rearranging, 
rather  than  reducing,  his  advertising 
impact  upon  the  public. 

What  Magazines  Hove  Done 

EACH  YEAR  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  through  its 
Magazine  Committee,  sifts  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  and  methods  of  fifteen  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  publishes  a  re¬ 
port,*  complete  with  tables  and 
colored  graphs.  By  now  the  data 
cover  eight  years,  from  July  1, 1929,  to 
June  30, 1937;  were  it  not  for  Ae  v^ue 
of  the  figures  for  past  years,  some 
changes  in  the  list  might  be  made  to 
advantage. 

Of  these  15  magazines,  most  showed 
little  change  last  year  in  unit  rates 
(rates  per  page  per  thousand  readers), 
according  to  the  ANA  tabulations. 
Averages  for  five  general  monthlies 
(Redbook,  True  Story,  Cosmopolitan, 
American  Magazine,  and  National 
Geographic)  show  7.7%  increase  in 
rate  per  page,  and  8.4%  increase  in 
net  paid  circulation,  resulting  in  0.5% 
decrease  in  unit  rate. 

Averages  for  five  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  (Good  Housekeeping,  Woman's 
Home  Comnanion.  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  McCall’s,  and  Pictorial  Review- 
Delineator)  show  8.6%  increase  in 
rate  per  page  and  7.5%  increase  in 
average  circulation,  resulting  in  1.0% 
increase  in  unit  rate. 

Averages  for  five  weeklies  (Time, 
Liberty,  Literary  Digest,  Collier’s  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post)  were  figured 
by  ANA  to  show  8.7%  increase  in  page 
rate,  1.6%  increase  in  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  and  15.3%  increase  in  imit  rate. 
The  averages,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
story  accurately  for  the  individual 
magazines,  being  distorted  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  loss  of  the  Literary  Digest. 

*  “Analysis  of  Net  Paid  Circulation  and 
Subscription  Production,”  seventh  edition; 
price  to  non-members  of  ANA,  $2  for  each 
of  three  sections. 


Incidentally,  the  ANA  has  also  is¬ 
sued  a  revised  edition  of  “A  Study  of 
42  Farm  Publications.”  Beside  tabu¬ 
lating  trends  since  1929  in  rates,  cir¬ 
culation,  linage,  etc.,  this  also  gives 
a  tabulated  summary  of  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  showing  number  of  pages  devoted 
to  fiction,  dairy,  poultry,  etc. 

Birth  oi  An  Idea 

ON  THE  LEFT,  Kentucky  Colonel 
Tom  Watkins;  on  the  right  Kentucky 
Colonel  Glenmore.  Executives  of 


Glenmore  Distilleries  and  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn  agency  set 
high  store  by  Col.  Glenmore,  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  Glenmore  whisky  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  they  trace  his  incarnation 
to  their  discovery  of  Col.  Watkins, 
retired  U.  S.  government  gauger,  ri^t 
at  the  Glenmore  plant  in  Owensboro, 
Ky.  They  had  sought  busily,  we  are 
informed,  through  dusty  old  prints  and 
lithographs  of  pre-prohibition  days 
for  a  trademark  that  would  typify 
Kentucky  and  whisky  and  leisurely 
drinking.  They  relaxed  happily  when 
they  obtained  the  photo  of  Col.  Wat¬ 
kins  and  his  pet  julep.  After  that  it 
was  up  to  the  artist. 

Very  much  up  to  the  artist,  we 
must  say.  So  much  so  that  we  sus¬ 
pect  Col.  Glenmore  would  have  been 
bom  about  the  same  if  someone  had 
merely  said  to  an  artist:  ‘‘Draw  us 
a  typical  Kentucky  colonel  in  a 
tavern.” 

■ 

Non-Soturated 

SATURATION  POINT  for  broadcast 

advertising  is  nowhere  near,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  P.  H.  James,  promotion 
manager  of  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  Irked  by  recent  references 
in  print  to  the  halt  in  broadcasting’s 
uprush,  Mr.  James  contributed  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  to  Adverti- 
ing  Club  News,  of  New  York,  which 
confirms  and  amplifies  what  he  told 
this  column  a  month  ago,  when  the 
September  time  sales  were  published 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  9,  page  45).  Here  are 
his  main  points: 

1.  NBC  and  other  big  network  still 
have  time  to  sell.  “At  present,  of  the 
100  network  hours  available  for  spon¬ 
sorship  on  the  NBC  network,  about 
80  hours  are  sold,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  20  are  for  sale  .  .  .  which  leaves 
network  salesmen  plenty  of  room  for 
work.” 

2.  Hundreds  of  stations — about  half 
the  total — are  not  network  affiliates. 
“And  they  have  plenty  of  time  for 
sale.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  ways 
could  be  found  to  assemble  from 
among  these  stations  additional  net¬ 
works  of  national  scope.” 

3.  Practical  television,  operating  on 
ultra-short  waves,  “will  open  another 
band  in  the  radio-time  spectrum” — 
when  problems  of  cost  and  practical 
operation  have  been  brought  under 
control.  Although  cost  may  prevent 
formation  of  television  networks  for 
some  years,  “there  may  be  hvmdreds 


of  television  stations  as  well  as  ordin¬ 
ary  broadcasting  stations,  giving  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  tremendous  field  into  which 
they  can  expand.” 

■ 

But  How  Much  Will  They  Buy 

AS  FAR  AS  MR.  JAMES  GOES,  his 

argument  is  convincing.  But  if  there 
is  no  fear  about  saturation  of  broad¬ 
cast  time,  what  about  saturation  of  the 
broadcast  advertisers?  Newspap>ers 
and  magazines  have  no  saturation 
point;  yet  their  s|>ace  sales  do  not 
expand  indrfnitely.  More  to  the  jxiint 
nowadays  is  the  question,  not  how 
much  there  is  to  sell,  but  how  much 
will  be  bought.  Somewhere  there  must 
be  a  ceiling;  we  don’t  pretend  to  see 
it  yet,  despite  the  fluke  losses  in  the 
October  billing  reports. 

■ 

Add  Agency  Recognition 

IMPROVEMENT  in  practices  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  recognition  is  no 
sectional  problem.  Last  week  we 
wrote  in  this  space  about  discussions 
in  California  and  Boston.  This  week 
comes  word  from  Texas  indicating  the 
difficulties  there  are  about  as  many 
as  they  were  last  year  when  our  men¬ 
tion  of  recognition  in  that  section 
aroused  debate. 

The  question  was  raised  this  week 
by  Alfonso  Johnson,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Southwestern  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  speaking  at  the 
annual  Tenth  District  convention.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  in 
San  Antonio.  Said  Mr.  Johnson: 

“The  agency  is  hired  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  paid  by  the  media  owner. 
How  can  it  serve  two  masters?  It  is 
not  the  servant  of  two  masters,  hut 
the  servant  of  their  common  need. 
What  the  agency  owes  to  the  media 
owner  is  exactly  what  it  owes  to  the 
advertiser;  resultful,  successful  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“An  advertising  agency  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  an  agency  commission  must 
be  in  the  agency  service  business  and 
it  must  not  be  owned  or  controlled  by 
an  advertiser  as  a  subterfuge  for  get¬ 
ting  a  15  per  cent  rebate  on  his  ad¬ 
vertising  bill.  The  agency  commission 
system  puts  into  the  hands  of  the 
media  owners  the  control  of  agency 
practice.  The  greatest  need  in  adver¬ 
tising  today  is  recognized  standards 
for  those  who  apply  for  agency  com¬ 
mission.  Many  media  owners  accept 
orders  from  and  pay  commissions  to 
anyone  who  offers  them  business;  this 
is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  mal¬ 
practice  from  which  advertising  suf¬ 
fers.  It  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  graveyards.  Only  a  bona 
fide  advertising  agency  can  reduce  the 
natural  hazard,  which  exists  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  a  point  where  it  pays  a 
profit.  'The  legitimate  agency  is  the 
best  friend  the  media  owners  have — 
and  yet  mciny  media  owners  continue 
slapping  the  agencies  in  the  face  by 
allowing  agency  commission  to  every¬ 
one  who  asks  it.” 

Which  is  sound  argument.  But  be¬ 
fore  there  is  action  anywhere  to  adopt 
something  like  the  Cleveland  plan, 
two  essentials  must  be  present:  Con¬ 
viction  among  media  men  that  it  is 
good  business  to  use  the  commission 
system  to  build  up  effective  agencies, 
even  if  some  inunediate  business  must 
be  refused;  and  confidence  in  rival 
media  to  take  the  same  stand. 


INDUSTRIAL  AD  SERIES 

National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  is  sending  proofs  of  12  full- 
page  advertisements  to  newspapers 
and  asking  the  latter  to  obtain  local 
underwriting  of  the  space  necessary 
by  business  men,  industrialists  and 
other  public-spirited  citizens.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  association, 
more  than  500  newspapers  ran  a  simi¬ 
lar  series  through  local  solicitation. 


Four- A  Sessions  Set 
for  N.  Y.  and  Chicago 

Regional  meetings  for  Eistem  men. 
bers  in  New  York,  and  for  Centni 
States  members  in  Chicago,  will  h  1 
held  during  November  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Association  of  Adverti.sing  Agen. 
cies. 

The  New  York  meeting  will  be  heU 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  Nov.  18;  tl* 
Chicago  meeting  at  the  Medinah  Club 
Chicago,  Nov. 

Both  meetings  are  for  AAAA 
members  only.  Programs  give  especial 
attention  to  interesting  junior  execu¬ 
tives  in  agencies,  many  of  whom  an 
unable  to  attend  the  national  spring 
convention  of  the  association. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO.,  INC., 
been  appointed  by  the  Barr  Trn- 
WRiTER  Corporation,  with  factories « 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Matteson,  Fogarty  &  Jordan,  di- 
cago  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
Pines  Winterfront  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Advertising  on  Screen  Guide,  Ruio 
Guide  and  Official  Detective  in 
zines,  Chicago,  is  now  being  pU^ 
by  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Chicago  of- 
fice. 

Additional  copy  is  being  placed  in 
newspapers  on  Parkay  Oleomar¬ 
garine,  a  product  of  Kraft-Phdiu 
Cheese  Co.,  Chicago,  by  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago  agency. 

Phillips  &  Benjamin  Compaxt, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  appointed 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  Net 
York  agency,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Plans  for  a  more  extended 
tional  campaign  on  Stera-Kleen,  a 
denture  cleaner;  and  Staze  for  hold¬ 
ing  false  teeth,  are  under  way. 

George  F.  Havell,  publisher  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  has  annoimced  Prins 
&  Keifer,  New  York  agency,  will  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising  program.  News¬ 
paper,  magazine,  radio  and  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  is  planned.  Charles  E.  Prins 
is  account  executive. 

Callo-McNamara-Schoeneich,  Inc, 
New  York,  has  been  assigned  to  han¬ 
dle  the  newspaper  advertising  for  die 
National  Bar,  Grill  and  Tavhh 
FIquipment  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
the  Park  Central  Hotel  Dec.  7  to  10. 
Harry  Latz  Service,  which  has  been 
handling  direct  mail  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  Equity  Advertising  Agency, 
which  has  taken  care  of  display,  w31 
continue  in  those  capacities. 

Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  appointed  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  Kellogg’s  All-Bran,  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

A  new  recipe  book  for  Gorton-Piw 
Fisheries  Co.  Ltd.,  Gloucester,  Mass, 
has  been  prepared  by  that  company’s 
advertising  agency,  H.  B.  LeQuatte, 
Inc.,  New  York.  (Current  newspapw 
advertising  of  Gorton’s  Ready-to-Fry 
Cod  Fish  Cakes  and  Gorton’s  Codfish 
in  Cartons  offers  the  new  book  free 
with  one  label  from  a  Gorton  product 

R.  &  R.  KEEPS  CITRUS 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  Nov.  8— After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  advertising  activities,  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  has  voted 
imanimously  that  it  would  consider 
no  changes  in  its  present  agency  af¬ 
filiation,  during  tha  current  fresh  fruit 
advertising  campaign.  The  commis¬ 
sion’s  advertising  of  Florida  fruit  is 
now  handled  through  Ruthrauff  k 
Ryan,  Inc.,  of  Lakeland  and  New 
York.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
transfer  the  account  to  a  Florida 
agency. 
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Seventh  Annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

Conducted  By 

\MA  Editor  &  Publisher 


All  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  (’anada,  regardless  of  size,  are  invited 
to  snhinit  material  for  the  seventh  annual 
Promotion  (\)ntest  eonducted  by  Editou 
&  Pt'iujsHKR.  This  eontest  presents  news¬ 
paper  an  oj)portunity  to  win  national 
reeognition  for  promotional  work  of  out¬ 
standing  merit.  It  impresses  more  firmly 
u|)on  publishers,  advertisers,  agencies  and 
promotion  men  themselves  the  value  and 
importance  of  promotion  by  newspapers. 

Entries  for  the  19.^7  contest  close  at 
midnight,  Feb.  ^S,  1938,  and  cover  all 
promotion  for  the  year  1937. 

Euitok  &  PimusHKR  will  ela.ssify  all 
material  and  place  it  on  display  in 
the  Union  League  Club,  New  York. 
Here  the  approximately  15  persons,  pre¬ 
eminent  as  executives  and  experts  in  the 
advertising  field,  who  have  been  invited 
bv  Editor  &  Pcblishkr  to  serve  on  the 


.\wards  Jury  will  judge  all  entries.  Their 
decisions  are  final  and  are  made  entirely 
independently.  The  names  of  the  judges 
will  be  announced  in  an  early  issue  of 
Editor  &  Pi  blishkr. 


The  scope  and  eonduct  of  the  contest 
have  again  been  analyzed  by  Editor  & 
Pi'Bi.isHER  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  More  stringent 
rules  for  presenting  material  have  been  set 
up,  better  to  preserve  entries,  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  assembled  entries 
and  to  speed  the  judging. 

A  Silver  Loving  Cup  and  a  bronze 
plaque  will  be  awarded  as  first  prizes  for 
the  best  all-around  promotion  for  the  year, 
1937.  The  Silver  Loving  Cup  becomes  the 
permanent  jiroperty  of  a  newspaper  win¬ 
ning  it  three  times.  The  plaque  remains 
the  property  of  the  individual  newspaper. 


CLASSIFICATIONS  IN  THE  CONTEST 


1.  BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  WORK  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPER 

Based  on  the  year's  work  and  including  all  phases  of  promotion  —  Advertising,  Circulation.  Direct  Mail, 

Research,  etc. 

First  Award — Silver  Loving  Cup  and  Bronze  Placque  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Second  Award — Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distinguished  Merit. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distinguished  Merit 
urill  form  the  first  and  second  awards  in  all  classifications. 

2.  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CIRCULATION 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  fur 
circulation  purposes. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  for  circulation  pur¬ 
poses. 

3.  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  newspaper  adver 
tisement  directed  to  advertisers  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspaper. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
iTiore  advertisements  addressed  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  appearing  in  newspapers. 

4.  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for 
promotion  of  classified  advertising. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more 
advertisements  for  promotion  of  classified 
advertising. 

5.  TRADE  PAPER  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  trade  papers. 

(b)  The  mosi:  valuable  trade. paper  campaign  of 

three  or  more  advertisements  appearing  in  Based  on  an  entire  year’s  work  and  including  all 

trade  papers.  the  phases  of  promotion. 


(a)  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece 
directed  to  advertisers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  mailing  pieces  directed  to  advertisers. 


7.  DATA  BOOKS 


(a)  The  most  valuable  Data  Book  presenting  a 
general  analysis  of  the  market  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Bronze  Plaque 


8.  RESEARCH  STUDIES 


(a)  The  most  valuable  research  study  analyzing 
some  specific  phase  of  the  market  or  the 
newspaper. 


THE  RULES 


All  entries  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  name  of  entrant 
and  classification  for  which  en¬ 
try  is  intended. 

All  promotion  entries  wherc- 
ever  possible  shall  be  mounted 
on  3  or  4-ply  board  or  130-lb. 
cover  paper  IS  in.  x  08  in.  All 
other  material  wherever  imssible 
shall  be  in  scrap  books  or  sub¬ 
stantial  binders. 

Contestants  may  submit  as 
many  entries  for  as  many  clas¬ 
sifications  as  thev  wish. 


9.  BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  WORK  BY  A 
REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OR  A  GROUP  OF 
NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  COMMON  OWNER¬ 
SHIP 


Must  be  received  by  midnight  of  Feb, 
28,  1938.  Should  be  carefully  packed 
Should  be  addressed  to: 


Entries 


Neu'spaper  Promotion  Contest 


1 700  Times  Building 


36— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Foreign  Language  Editor 
“Class-Angles”  Strip 


the  air  last  week  for  three  15-minute  East  42nd  Street. 


Albert  Parry  Tells  How  It  Is  Done 
Celebrates  First  Birthday  .  .  . 
Kaltenbom  Writes 


.  Esquire 


Harold  Krasner  k 

broadcasts  a  week  over  the  NBC  red  editor  and  Bertha  Klausner, 
network.  Outlet  in  New  York  is  _  ii  m 

WEAF  and  in  Chicago  WMAQ.  The  Small  PopOrS  Told 
programs  are  being  sponsored  by  i, 

Boweys,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Dari-  JUSUiy  IlOIBS 
Rich,  a  chocolate  health  drink.  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency  is  handling 
the  account. 


^OP 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


AN  EXAMPLE  of  what  the  average 
American  comic  strip  goes  through 
when  it  appears  in  a  foreign  country 
has  been  furnished  by  Albert  Parry, 
former  editor  of  a  pro-radical  but 
non-communist  Russian  language 
daily  in  New  York,  who  at  one  time 
had  to  “class-angle”  the  “Tarzan”  ad¬ 
venture  strip  for  his  readers. 

It  was  on  the  newspaper  Russky 
Golos  that  Mr.  Parry  said  he  “did  the 
most  spectacular  class-angling  of  my 
career.”  His  story,  humorously  set 
forth  in  an  article  “So  Pink  the 
Sheet”  in  a  recent  issue  of  Coronet, 
happens  to  pertain  to  United  Feature 
Syndicate’s  version  of  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs’  tale  of  the  Jungle  Lord, 
but  it  can  be  used  as  an  example  o 
show  what  happens  to  the  comic  strip 
in  foreign  papers. 

“Frcm  the  start,  it  looked  bad  that 
Tarzan  was  the  son  of  an  English  lord 
and  lady,”  Parry  writes.  “We  could 
of  course  allow  no  such  snobbishness 
in  the  workers’  paper.  Accordingly, 

I  de-lorded  and  de-ladied  Tarzan’s 
parents,  presenting  them  as  modest 
and  democratic  Professor  So-and-So 
and  his  equally  un-uppity  wife. 

“By  the  end  of  the  strip’s  first  month 
there  was  a  wedding  scene.  Tarzan 
was  getting  married  in  a  church  cere¬ 
mony.  Most  of  our  readers  being 
strongly  anti-priest  and  anti-church, 

I  cut  out  the  entire  church  scene.  In 
the  blank  space  resulting  I  primly 
explained  that  the  great  ape-man  and 
his  sweetie  were  married.  The  read¬ 
ers  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a 
civil  ceremony. 

Villains  Madn  "Tsarist  Spins" 

“Later  in  the  story  there  appeared 
a  villain  whom  Mr.  Biu’roughs  had  as 
a  Russian.  Quite  a  problem.  Yet  I 
emerged  triumphant  by  saying  in  my 
text  that  this  particular  Russian  was 
a  tsarist  spy  and  a  White  Guard  hang¬ 
man. 

“The  Russian  Whites  in  this  country 
(who,  as  it  now  appeared,  had  been 
surreptitiously  reading  our  newspaper 
for  the  Tarzan  strip)  raised  a  howl. 
But  our  legitimate  readers  were  de¬ 
lighted. 

“Yet  later  in  the  strip  and  story 
there  bobbed  up  another  Russian  vil¬ 
lain.  It  would  not  have  sounded  like 
Real  Life  were  1  to  make  another 
fiend  a  White  Guard.  Yet,  his  Slavic 
whiskers  and  name  were  unmistak¬ 
able.  So  I  made  him  a  Pole.  My 
Russian  readers,  who  never  liked 
Poles,  were  delighted. 

“So  were  my  bosses.  They  could 
not  recall  a  feature  more  successful 
with  our  readers  than  this  Russianized 
tree-climber.  Not  only  from  various 
parts  of  this  continent  but  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well,  we  received  our 
readers’  acclaim  of  the  lions’  chum. 
Some  of  those  who  wrote  did  so  to  in¬ 
quire  the  way  to  the  nearest  jimgle. 
A  few  were  convinced  that  Tarzan  was 
a  real  person.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Parry  said:  “Mr.  Burroughs 
would  not  have  recognized  his  own 
creation  had  it  been  retranslated  from 
my  version  back  into  the  English.” 


marking  one  year  since  David  A. 
Smart,  publisher  of  Esquire,  and  How¬ 
ard  Denby,  editor  of  the  syndicate 
service  and  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  joined  forces. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  “How  does  a 
year-old  syndicate  feel?”  Mr.  Denby 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week: 

“In  our  first  year  as  a  syndicate,  we 
fourht  through  all  the  infant  diseases 
— the  whooping  couvh  of  the  motor 
strike,  the  measles  of  the  Ohio  flood, 
the  teething  of  the  drought,  the  croup 
of  the  steel  strike,  the  colic  of  the 
stock  market  flop,  the  rash  of  the  print 
paper  cost  increases  and  the  guild 
rickets.  To  say  nothing  of  our  own 
growing  pains.  My  deduction,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  life  begins  at  two.” 

Asked  how  he  looked  upon  the 
syndicate  business  as  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  now  encaged  in  selling 
rather  than  buying  features,  Mr.  Den¬ 
by  replied: 

Need  Birfh  Control 

“Few  editors  make  mistakes  about 
features.  The  mistakes  are  made  by 
the  syndicates.  A  bright,  fresh,  alert 
feature  is  always  acceptable  and  there 
never  are  too  many  of  them.  While 
there  are  not  too  many  syndicates, 
there  is  need  for  birth  control.  There 
are  too  many  sickly  offsprings  from 
syndicates.  When  in  doubt,  try 
humor.  The  world  has  never  laughed 
or  smiled  enoueh.  High  pressure  is 
fatal.  The  happiest  and  most  satisfied 
editor  is  the  undersold  one.  The  most 
valuable  asset  in  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness  is  practical  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Mr.  Denby  declared  newspapers 
need  a  militant  offensive  against  the 
growing  impression  that  the  press  is 
losing  its  hold  on  the  public.  He 
believes  newspapers  must  take  steps 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact 
that  radio  and  movies  are  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  not  competitive  rivals  of  the 
press. 


Women's  Supplement 

FASHION  SYNDICATES,  400  W. 

Madison  St.,  Chicago,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  syndicate  "Today’s 
Woman,”  weekly  pictorial  fashion 
supplement  published  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  since  last  September,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Magnus 
Myres,  manager  of  the  syndicate. 

The  feature  is  being  offered  in  two 
types  of  service,  with  printing  to  be 
done  in  the  local  newspaper  plant 
taking  the  service.  'The  two  services 
are  divided  into  glossy  print  and  mat 
classifications.  Through  the  former. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  ^PuWy, 
ers  of  small  daily  newspaper!  ir^ 
losing  national  advertising  because 
they  have  failed 


George  Harlan 


to  stabilize  and 
justify  their  rate 

structure,G 

Victor 

account  exaci.^ 
tive  for  MeCt*. 
Erickson,  Inc,, 
Chicago,  told&e 
Missouri  PtlB 
Association  at 
the  closing  aea. 
sion  of  its  an¬ 
nual  conventian 
here  Saturday. 
Declaring  that 


the  publisher  will  be  supplied  with  small  town  publishers  have  not  can- 


pictures,  which  may  be  scaled  to  what¬ 
ever  sizes  are  necessary  to  fit  the  space 
in  the  pages  not  sold  to  advertisers. 
'The  other  service  will  furnish  illus¬ 
trations  in  mat  form,  65-line  screen, 
eliminating  cost  of  engraving.  Both 
prints  and  mats  wilt  be  released  to 
permit  simultaneous  publication  with 
the  respective  issues  of  the  Daily 
News’  “Today’s  Woman.” 

Material  will  be  sent  to  newspapers 
one  week  in  advance  of  publication, 
with  complete  captions  and  feature 
headings,  along  with  suggested  lay¬ 
outs.  The  editorial  material  will  in¬ 
clude  enough  for  five  full  pages  each 
week.  Promotional  material  will  also 
be  furnished. 


On  Special  Session 
NEA  SERVICE  is  presenting  a  series 
of  article  by  Rodney  Dutcher, 
Washington  staff  correspondent,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  first  of  these  articles  was 
illustrated  by  Herblock,  NEA  staff 
cartoonist.  It  was  entitled  “Will 
Roosevelt  have  his  way — Shadows 
cast  by  the  1938  and  1940  elections.” 


Kaltenbom  Writes 
H.  V.  KALTENBORN,  radio  commen¬ 
tator,  last  week  began  writing  a 
column  three  days  a  week  for  the 
George  Matthew  Adams  Service.  His 
articles  which  are  devoted  to  both 
foreign  and  national  affairs  are  en¬ 
titled,  “Kaltenbom  Views  the  News.” 


Hellingers  Soil 

MARK  HELLINGER,  King  Feature 
S'^ndicate’s  columnist,  and  his  wife 
Gladys  Glad  who  writes  beauty  hints 
for  the  same  syndicate,  sailed  Nov.  7 
for  California  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  Santa  Elena.  Mr.  Hel- 
linger  has  been  appointed  story  super¬ 
visor  for  Warner  Bros.,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  weekly  page  of  stories, 
humor  and  cartoons  for  King. 


Move  Office 

INDEPENDENT  PUBLISHERS,  151 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City, 
have  moved  to  new  quarters  at  17 


vinced  the  national  advertisers  that 
the  rates  they  charge  are  justified, 
Lowrie  advised  the  publishers  to  have 
their  circulations  audited  at  regular 
interv'als,  establish  fair  advertising 
rates  based  on  those  circulations,  and, 
once  having  established  their  rates, 
not  to  deviate  from  them. 

George  B.  Harlan,  editor  of  the 
Cooper  County  Record  at  Boonville, 
was  elected  president  of  the  group  at 
the  close  of  the  convention.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were  James  Todd,  Mo- 
berly  Monitor-Index,  vice-president 
Mrs.  T.  Ballard  Watters,  Marshfield 
Mail,  recording  secretary,  and  Wil¬ 
son  Bell,  Potosi  Independent  Journal 
treasurer.  Directors  elected  for  three- 
year  terms  are  John  C.  Stapel,  At¬ 
chison  County  Mail,  at  Rock  Port,  re 
tiring  president,  and  Erwin  C.  Conger, 
Bethany  Republican-Clipper. 

The  Missouri  Women’s  Press  Club, 
holding  its  first  convention,  re-elected 
officers  chosen  at  the  organization 
meeting.  They  were:  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bless, 
Jr.,  Weston,  president;  Mrs.  A 
Steinbeck,  Union,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
George  C.  Butts,  Marceline,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  May,  Lebanm, 
treasurer. 

Lowrie  said  the  problem  of  the 
small-town  publisher  is  to  prove  that 
while  his  space  may  cost  more  per 
subscriber,  there  is  more  reader  inter¬ 
est  represented  than  in  larger  media 

The  small- town  dailies,  he  said, 
should  establish  one  selling  unit 
rather  than  to  try  to  sell  their  space 
individually  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Approximately  400  delegates  attend¬ 
ed  the  convention,  at  which  one  ol 
the  principal  speakers  was  Will  W 
Loomis,  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  publisher  of  tha 
LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen. 


w 
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Terry  on  the  Air 

“TERRY  AND  THE  PIRATES,”  the 
Ch'cago  Tr’bune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  adventure  strip,  went  on 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


^'NEWSPAPER  I 
WORLD  !l 

a  ADvtiiTisiNC  nivitv^  iCr 


One  Year  Old 

ESQUIRE  FEIATURES,  Chicago,  ob¬ 
served  its  first  birthday,  Nov.  9, 


l.\TEIt-irATIOXAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 


76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champi- 
Paris,  France 


Trirphont-;  Oitera 
(  able  .VddrFMi:  KirantHlIr,  Paris 


Travel  Experts 


New  York  Representative; 

A.  T.  Henderson  Cktmpany,  Inc. 

5.51  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
VAnderbilt  3-4760 


men 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
yuui  enure  aepartment,  oi 
to  fill  unportant  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  ol  the  Intema- 
tionaJ  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  oi  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Claranc#  B.  Ejister, 
Secretary  •  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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M  iiKKi:  BtJTTEtt  LiViI%G  makes  moke  sales 


IVew  England 


”3rd.  We  want  to  win  the  friendship  of 
our  jobbers  and  retailers  but,  more  import¬ 
ant,  we  want  the  friendship  of  consumers, 
the  people  who  are  to  read  our  newspaper 
announcements.  Why  are  they  so  import¬ 
ant?  Just  this.  Over  the  years  we  know 
that  the  acceptance  by  New  England  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  product  means  that  we  will 
have  a  fine  repeat  business  season  after 
season.  New  England  buyers  are  not 
sporadic.  They  are  not  in-and-outers. 
They  stick  with  you  if  your  goods  and 
prices  are  right.” 


Any  sales  manager  in  the  know,  who  is 
starting  a  New  England  test  campaign  will 
point  out  three  basic  reasons  for  his  deci¬ 
sion  for  starting  there  first.  Quoting  from 
many  such  meetings — 


The  figures  below 
tell  the  story 
of  the  money 
rating  of  our 
subscribers. 


“Now  men,  we  are  starting  in  New  England 
because,  Ist.  It  has  the  wealthiest  single 
group  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year  New  England  people  bought  over 
3  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
services  at  retail. 


s  Gub. 
«lected 
lization 


“2nd.  We  are  using  a  large  list  of  daily 
newspapers  that  have  for  over  a  hundred 
years  gone  into  the  homes  of  our  prospects. 
Clean,  well  edited,  low  cost  advertising 
mediums,  that  daily  help  move  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  for  some  of 
the  very  retailers  you  are  going  to  call  on. 


Sound  counsel  —  true  also.  If  you  seek 
one  of  the  finest  markets  in  this 
country,  and  several  million  people  who 
once  won,  stay  with  you,  write  us  direct 
or  call  in  our  representatives.  We  are  at 
your  service. 


EWSPAPERS  IN 


(  Circu-  2,S00  10.00( 

1  lation  lines  lines 

^  rv  i.  Popularion  797.4W 

. . (W)  Ji.oda  .Of  .00 

^tland  Press-Herald  Express  Sun- 

WTeleiram .  (MdtE)  62.018  .20  .17 

^  .  new  tUMPSH  I  re— Population  46S,2«J 

«ord  Monilor.P.triot . (E)  S.OJI  .0*  .ajS 

itSeot.ncI  .  (E)  4,078  .04  OJ 

chnt.r  Union.Lcul.r _ (M&E)  J2.0U  .15  .12 

VERMONT — Population  25...I  I 

C"Tln»««  . (E)  7,0M  .04  .02 

. <E)  2,514  .025  .025 

pillctnro  Reformer . (E)  2.8*2  .04  .025 

Cu-H  M  <Nl)  17,*2*  .0*5  .0*5 

B';*;**  (M)  I4,*IS  .0*  .0* 

I— JahniburyCtl.Joni*n-Record(E)  4,8*5  .045  .02 

Mt,..!.  c  *’*SS^HeSETTS— Population  4,24«,6I4 

I**"'"*  (E)  4,*0*  .025  ,025 

. (E)  268,*27  .50  .  5* 

Adtertiw .  (S)  545.***  .80  .8* 

SIIJ- . 2I*.72*  .55  .55 

. . <M)  222.4*0  .50  .50 

•iffoi?  (E)  22,258  .10  .1* 

•Slhh.  e*'’*!**’^*"'* . (E)  20.7**  .11  .11 

tSambl.I  <E)  12,244  .0*  .05 

™m.n«h.m  Newi . (E)  5.014  .025  .025 

. . (E)  *,904  .04  .023 


Circu-  2.500  10,001 
lation  lines  lines 
MASSACHUSETTS— f  Continued) 

**Haverhilt  Qaxette . (F)  16,144  .07  .06 

t Holyoke  Transcript . (E)  l8.Jil  .08S  .07 

*Cape  Cod  Standard-Times* 

Hyannis .  (E)  •,2U  .04  .04 

••Lawrence  Eatle-Trlbune . (ME)  30.926  .11  .10 

•Lowell  Courier-CitUen  and  Evening 

Leader . (MftE)  2S.2t4  .10  .09 

tLynn  Item .  (E)  17.631  .08  .07 

|New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Mercury. .  (MOcE)  83.877  .IS  .IS 

|New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

(S)  27.340  .10  .10 

f*Newhuryport  Daily  News . (E)  4.936  .03  .03 

••North  Adams  Transciipt . (E)  11.^68  .06  .OS 

•Pittsfield  Eagle . (E)  20.708  .08  .08 

••Quincy  Patriot  Ledger . (E)  20.308  .08  .08 

•Salem  News . (E)  20,020  .09  .08 

•Taunton  Gazette . (E)  9,696  .OSS  .04S 

tWaltham  News  Tribune . (E)  8,629  .04  .035 

tWorccster  Telegram  and  Evening 

Oarette . (MftE)  I  IS. 388  .31  .38 

tWorcester  Sunday  Telegram . (S)  63,897  .23  .30 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  687.497 

•Pawtucket  Times . (E)  30,783  .10  .10 

tProvidence  Bulletin . (E)  10.* .601  .23  .23 

tProvidence  journal . (M)  44.813  .13  .13 

tProvidence  Journal . (S)  104.039  .23  .33 

ttProvidence  Star-Tribune . (E)  3S.367  .10  .10 

•Westerly  Sun . (E*S)  $.S08  .04  .04 

IWoonsocket  Call . (E)  I7,7SS  .06  .06 


Circu-  2.S00  1  0*000 
lation  lines  lines 

CONNECTICUT— Population  1,606,903 

tDanhiiry  News-Times . (E)  10,113  .06  .06 

•Hartford  Courant . (M)  42,043  .13  .13 

•Harf<*rd  Courant . (S)  66.3S3  .17  .17 

tHartford  Times . (E)  63.816  .17  .17 

»•  Meriden  Record . (M)  8,978  .OS  .04 

INew  Britain  Herald .  (E)  17.461  .09  .08 

TNew  Haven  Register . (E&S)  6S.309  .17  .16 

•New  London  Day . (E)  IS.rSO  .06  .06 

tNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record .  (MAE)  19,775  .09  .07 

•Stamford  Advocate. . .  (E)  12,208  .07  .06 

•Weterbury  Republican  &  Am. .(MAE)  31,28$  .10  .10 

•Waterbury  Republican  A  Am.. (EAS)  39,337  .10  .10  (C) 


(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin — 30c. 
I  (C)  Sold  only  In  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  Amsr. 
(E^  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  open  rate. 

(F)  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  4,300  lines. 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  October  I*  1937. 
|A.  B.  C  3  months'  Statement  October  I.  1937. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  April  I,  1937. 
tPublishers*  Affidavit  October  I*  1937 
ttPublishers*  Affidavit  April  1*  1937. 
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GRAFLEX  "P/iize-nAyiHnmg^  CAMERAS 


All  News  Cameramen 
Eligible  in  E  &  P  Contest 

By  JACK  PRICE 


sisted  of  a  bar  at  point  “A”  being  held  doing  news  and  commercial  wml 
up  by  a  pin  on  which  a  string  is  tied.  His  first  clioit  was  the  NBA. 
Pulling  out  the  pin  allows  the  bar  to  work  brought  him  recognition.  L^l 
fall  of  its  own  weight,  making  contact  he  abandoned  his  plant  for  a 
at  point  “C”  which  sets  off  the  flash  job  with  the  NEA  and  then  was 
and  the  shutter.  The  outfit  was  set  up  ferred  to  the  staff  of  the  United  Nn, 
at  a  newsstand.  A  bundle  of  papers  Picture  Service.  About  1926  TT^ 
was  tied  to  the  tripping  device  of  the  was  merged  into  the  company  qo* 
camera  which  was  concealed  inside  known  as  Acme  News  Pictura  ^ 
the  door  of  the  store.  TTie  scheme  Mike  became  one  of  its  star  camen. 
worked  perfectly  and  the  losses  in  men.  He  is  still  with  the  Aon*  g, 
papers  have  been  reduced  consid-  that  role. 

His  best  assignment  was  the  arrhii 

_  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  nowtb 

Duke  of  Windsor.  The  Prince  «« 
taken  from  the  liner  and  put  abowj 

-  the  speed  yacht  Black  Watch.  IQ, 

rnr«.  another  speed  boat  pulled  alow, 

vork  Black  Watch  and  talkedft^ 

^  ^  Prince  into  posing  at  the  rail.  Ua» 
with  **  focus  lens  Mike  made  a  seriB 
ntrol  exposures  which  were  excluan 

^  h  g  He  is  well  known  by  society  foU, 
ting  sportsmen.  His  hobby  is  sports, 

Michael  (Mikef  FORT  COLLINS  CHANGES 

Ackerman  tell  Recent  changes  and  promotions  b 
the  radio  audi-  the  advertising  and  news  departments 
ence  how  soci-  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Expttu. 
ety  is  covered  by  Courier  have  brought  Willis  A.  Eng. 
news  camera-  dahl,  formerly  of  the  Sterling  (Colo,) 
man.  Advocate,  to  the  Express-Courier  as 

“Mike”  is  a  manager  of  national  advertising;  Eric 
real  craftsman  of  Johanson,  formerly  advertising  mai- 
the  profession,  ager  of  the  Union  at  Junction  City, 
When  a  lad  just  Kan.,  as  promotion  manager;  Marga- 
ool  he  first  han-  ret  Puckett,  1937  Colorado  State  Col- 


Camera  Elnights 


Newspaper  thief's  self-taken  photo. 


Camera  set- 


-Speedgtins— 

CANNOT 
GROW  OLD! 


1^  n  P  i  This  Attractive  Photograpll 
I  11  C  C  ■  for  Your  Christmas  Editioi 


•  Design  of  Mendelsohn  Speed- 
guns  is  such  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  flash  bulbs,  shutters 
or  cameras  ran  always  be  accommo¬ 
dated  quickly  and  inexpensively  on 
the  instrument  you  are  now  using. 
.  .  .  For  example.  Model  C  Speed- 
guns  rewired  and  resynrhronized 
(guaranteed  equal  to  new),  for  $3- 
Aplanatir  reflectors  (5  in.  baby 
size),  $1.50—3  foot  extensions  for 
side  lighting,  $1.  .  .  .  Send  3c  stamp 
for  exposure  slide  scale.  Tells  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  for  new  emnlsions. 


There  are  no  “strings"  attached  to  this  offer.  If  yon  want  this  appealing  pictire 
to  illustrate  your  Christmas  edition  on  December  24th  or  25th,  we  shall  gladlf 
send  you  an  8  x  10  glossy  print  free  of  charge.  We  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  human  interest  “shot"  with  universal  appeal.  It’s  years 
for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  right  away. 

Mail  Your  Request  T 

to  us  by  Dec.  1st  I 

December  first  is  the  deadline  ■ 

for  this  free  offer.  Use  the  * 
coupon  at  the  right,  if  you  I 

wish,  and  mail  to  us  imme-  ' 
diately.  Your  print  will  be  I 

forwarded  to  you  in  plenty  of  ' 
time  for  your  Christmas  edi-  I 
tion.  Folmer  Graflex  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dept.  EP-24,  Kochester,  I  _ 

N.  Y..  U.  S.  A.  ,  City. 


NEWSFAPEa. 


Camera  Watchman 

OUT  IN  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

there  has  been  a  little  skullduggery 
with  newspapers  dropped  off  the 
trucks  at  newsstands.  The  loss  in 
papers  caused  considerable  concern  to 
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Radio  System  ' 

ow  in  Control  ; 

f  McClatchy  | 

Heorst  Radio  Relinquishes  In¬ 
terest  in  Group  Formerly 
Operated  Cooperatively 

Complete  ownership  and  manage- 
of  the  California  Radio  System 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mc- 

Broadcasting  Company  on 
Monday,  it  was  learned  this  week  at 
^  Francisco.  Previously  the  net- 
,(ork  had  been  owned  and  operated 
.-ooperatively  by  Hearst  Radio,  Inc., 
ad  the  McClatchy  unit,  an  affiliate 
li  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

Simultaneously  it  was  announced  by 
G  C.  Hamilton,  general  manager  of 
ie  McClatchy  organization,  that  radio 
^tion  KFWB  of  Hollywood  had  be- 
ame  an  affiliate,  replacing  Hearst 
Radio’s  station  KEHE,  Los  Angeles. 
Hearst  Radio’s  San  Francisco  station, 
KYA,  announced  that  it  had  been  re-  I 
•lined  as  a  major  link  in  the  Me-  ! 
Clatchy  network. 

“Hearst  Radio  relinquishes  all  in- 
.erest  in  the  chain,”  the  KYA  an- 
^juncement  stated,  adding  that  KYA 
.tmained  as  the  San  Francisco  outlet 
a>  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  j 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Elmile  Gough,  vice- 
president  of  Hearst  Radio,  who  has 
been  on  the  Coast  for  the  negotiations. 

KEHE  to  Bo  ladopondcat 
KEHE,  Hearst  Radio  station  at  Los 
Angeles,  formerly  operated  as  a  unit 
ol  the  California  Radio  System,  will 
be  independently  operated  with  no 
plain  affiliation,  the  KYA  announce- 
nnt  stated. 

Offices  of  the  California  Radio  Sys- 
tan  are  to  be  maintained  in  San  Fran- 
dmo  and  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Hamilton 
sad  Operations  headquarters  will  be 
ic  Sacramento.  Howard  Lane,  busi- 
nss  manager  of  the  McClatchy  Broad- 
csting  Company,  will  supervise  the 
ndwork  setup,  it  was  stated. 

As  now  constituted,  the  California 
Bidio  System  is  composed  of  Mc- 
Catchy  stations  KFBK,  Sacramento; 
DfJ,  Fresno;  KWG,  Stockton,  and 
■RN,  Bakersfield;  KYA,  the  Hearst 
Bidio  station  at  San  Francisco,  and 
IFWB,  a  Warner  Bros,  station  at 
Mywood.  The  McClatchy  interests 
ovn  and  operate  the  four  California 
Mions,  two  of  which  are  located  at 
pants  where  there  are  members  of 
lb  McClatchy  Newspapers  chain,  and 
lb)  station  KOH  in  Reno,  Nev. 
Representing  the  network  nationally 
be  the  Transamerican  Broadcast-  I 
■I  and  Television  Company,  Mr. 
fcnilton  announced.  It  was  stated 

■  assumption  of  complete  control  of 

■  CRS  operations,  besides  the  addi- 
S®  of  KFWB  to  the  network,  “rep¬ 
lant  further  steps  in  the  plan  to 
jhe  far  Western  air  fans  the  finest  of 
ndio  programs.” 

Affiliated  With  NBC 

All  of  the  McClatchy  stations  in 
California  are  affiliated  with  NBC. 
Authorization  has  just  been  received 
vro  jump  the  power  of 

Sacramento,  “mother  unit”  of 
lh»  McClatchy  chain,  from  5,000  to 
'^^tts.  This  will  be  done  Dec.  15. 
Vithin  the  last  few  years  the  Mc- 
Cletchy  interests  have  provided  new 
studios  and  transmitters  for  the  four 
Caofornia  stations.  KFBK  will  be- 
WBie  the  most  powerful  station  of  the 
entire  California  Broadcasting  System. 
Affiliated  stations  KFWB  and  KYA 
5’000-watt  power  stations,  with 
^  a  1,000- watt  and  KWG  and 
SaRN  100-watt  stations. 

McClatchy  Newspapers  are  Sacra- 
•^to  Bee,  Fresno  Bee,  Modesto  Bee. 


POLE  “EXPEDITION" 

Charles  A  Baird  and  Gene  Boulliet, 


MICHELSON  HONORED 


5,000  AT  DAILY'S  PARTY 

A  free  Hallowe’en  piarty  staged  by 


Charles  A  Baird  and  Gene  Boulliet,  Charles  Michelson,  publicity  direc-  A  free  Hallowe’en  party  staged  by 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  re-  tor  for  the  Democratic  National  Com-  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press 
porters,  recently  flew  to  Dayton,  O.,  mittee,  received  the  first  annual  award  in  cooperation  with  virtually  every 
in  a  chartered  plane  to  give  a  touch  for  “outstanding  service  in  publicity”  civic  organization  in  the  city  drew 
of  credulity  to  a  Christmas  promotion  by  the  National  Association  of  Ac-  more  than  5,000  children  and  parents, 
stunt  involving  an  imaginary  expedi-  credited  Publicity  Directors  at  a  din-  The  plan  was  conceived  and  executed 
tion  to  the  North  Pole  in  search  for  ner  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York,  by  Frank  V.  Webb,  Jr.,  promotion 
Santa  Claus.  Several  hundred  chil-  Monday  night.  Postmaster  General  manager.  A  partial  list  of  the  3,500 
dren  saw  them  leave  the  municipal  Farley  praised  him  for  “the  greatest  children  attending  was  published, 
airport,  disguised  as  explorers,  fol-  contribution  to  Democratic  success  Berause  the  usual  Hallowe’en  damage 
lowing  a  parade  through  the  city,  led  that  was  made  by  any  single  member  hit'a  new  low  citizens  have  asked  that 
by  the  News-Sentinel  band.  of  our  party.”  the  event  be  repeated  next  year. 


the  event  be  repeated  next  year. 
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^  REGISTER  COVERAGE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBL  I  SHeJ 


Dcdly  Delivers 
Papers  During 
Drivers'  Strike 


ENGRAVERS  STRIKE  ON 
3  DAYTON  PAPERS 


5c  LOUISVILLE  PAPERS 


Union  Demcmds  37V2-Hour 
Week  with  Some  Pay 


City  Men  Under  Contract 
Refuse  to  Pass  Striking 
Riiral  Pickets 


Striking  drivers  of  suburban  de¬ 
livery  trucks  who  prevented  delivery 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star  on  20  rural  routes  in  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Tuesday  were 
joined  Wednesday  by  drivers  of  the 
city  circulation  department  who  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  through  picket  lines. 
Warehousemen  and  paper  handlers, 
members  of  the  same  union,  also  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  the  picket  lines,  and 
joined  the  strike  movement.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  Guild  contract  for  editorial 
employes  was  posted  by  the  Star. 

Acting  quickly,  the  management  en¬ 
gaged  substitute  drivers  and  Wednes¬ 
day's  home  edition  was  delivered  on 
schedule.  Suburban  deliveries  were 
approximately  50%  of  normal. 

The  strikers,  numbering  about  65, 
are  members  of  the  Newspaper  Driv¬ 
ers,  Paper  Handlers,  Mailroom  and 
Garage  Helpers’  Local  Union  No.  605, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  an  AFL  organ¬ 
ization. 

Negotiations  calculated  to  avoid  the 
strike  began  recently  when  the  rural 
drivers  submitted  several  original 
propositions  to  the  Star  management. 
These  the  management  considered 
impractical.  Among  the  propositions 
was  a  request  for  closed  Aop  for 
rural  drivers. 

Drivers'  Subsidy  inveived 

One  important  issue  related  to  com¬ 
pensation  of  drivers.  The  Star,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fleming  Newbold,  business 
manager,  has  been  paying  each  driver 
a  monthly  subsidy  of  $65,  with  addi¬ 
tional  income  based  on  the  number 
of  papers  he  distributes.  Newbold 
stated  this  arrangement  on  rural  ser¬ 
vice  represented  a  loss  of  $70,000  a 
year.  Tlie  drivers  asked  a  subsidy  of 
$100  a  month  and  refused  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  offer  to  guarantee  that  no 
agent’s  net  earnings  should  be  less 
than  $130  a  month. 

S.  H.  Kauffman,  assistant  business 
manager,  said  the  paper  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  imion,  but  the  rural 
drivers  joined  the  union  after  the 
contract  was  negotiated.  Refusal  of 
members  imder  contract  to  pass  a 
picket  line  to  work  is  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  arbitration  clause,  Kauffman 
stated. 


Publishers  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  the  Dayton  Herald  and  the 
Dayton  Journal  continued  their  ef¬ 
forts  this  week  to  bring  about  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  strike  of  all  newspaper 
photo-engravers.  Meanwhile,  all  spot 
and  wirephoto  pictures  were  discon¬ 
tinued. 

flngraving  plants  in  the  three  Day- 
ton  papers  were  closed  and  locked 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  3,  when 
members  of  the  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  walked  out.  Nearly  two  dozen 
men  were  affected. 

The  three  newspapers  relied  entire¬ 
ly  on  their  morgues  for  editorial  art 
and  advertisers  used  commercial  en¬ 
graving  houses. 

Seek  Hoer  Reduction 

The  strike  is  the  first  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  city.  Dayton  photo-en¬ 
gravers  seek  a  reduction  in  hoiu's 
from  the  present  level  of  44  hours  to 
37V^,  with  no  change  in  their  present 
compensation  of  $64  (day)  and  $69 
(night)  weekly.  The  new  terms 
sought  would  represent  an  increase  of 
38  and  40  cents  on  the  hourly  rate, 
respectively. 

^orts  of  Captain  Lewis  B.  Rock, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and  Journal, 
and  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  to  negotiate  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  striking  engravers  failed. 
The  following  joint  statement  was 
made  by  the  publishers  to  Editor  & 
Publisher: 


Street  prices  of  week-day  issues  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  will  be  raised  from 
3  cents  to  5  cents,  effective  Nov.  15. 
Per-copy  price  of  the  Sunday  Courier- 
Journal  remains  at  10  cents.  Mail 
subscription  rates  of  each  paper  were 
increased  from  $5  to  $6  a  year  for 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  a  flat  $1.70- 
a-year  increase  applied  to  rates  for 
other  zones. 


Quebec  Newspaper 
Padlocked  As  "Red" 


U.  S.  INVESTIGATING 
NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY 

Probe  on  Informal  Basis 
Includes  Price  Practices 


“The  publishers  have  maintained 
that  the  scale  of  wages  for  photo-en¬ 
gravers  in  Dayton  is  not  only  ade¬ 
quate  but  higher  in  comparison  with 
scales  in  other  cities.  Following  are 
cited  scales  in  effect  in  other  locali¬ 
ties,  day  and  night,  respectivelv:  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  $60,  $63;  Cleveland,  $57,  $62; 
Pittsburgh,  $M,  $64;  and  New  York, 
$65.50,  $73  (July  1,  1937,  bulletin, 
ANPA) .  The  publishers  have  acceded 
to  all  union  requests  for  conferences 
and  have  offered  to  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  independent  arbitration  when 
an  impasse  loomed.  They  remain 
willing  to  arbitrate.” 

Union  officials  point  out  that  no 
Ohio  scales  call  for  more  than  40 
hours,  with  3714  being  the  usual 
number  throughout  the  state.  The 
local  engravers  have  not  been  under 
contract  for  a  year. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  9 — News¬ 
print  manufacture  and  distribution  in 
the  United  States  is  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  to  date  the  probe  is  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis. 

No  charges  have  been  placed  against 
any  producer.  No  groimds  have  been 
discovered  as  yet  to  justify  a  com¬ 
plaint,  it  was  stated  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  all  phases  of  the  industry 
are  being  inquired  into,  including 
pricing  practices. 

The  investigation  is  what  Attorney 
General  Homer  S.  Cummings  has  de¬ 
scribed  on  other  occasions  as  “bird- 
dogging  the  situation” — pointing  out 
subjects  and  conditions  that  might 
bear  watching  and  more  complete 
coverage  at  a  later  date. 

iRlaRction  QuestioR  Raised 

Last  July,  John  H.  Perry,  president 
of  the  American  Press  A^ociation 
and  publisher  of  several  Southern 
newspapers,  requested  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  manufacturers  of 
newsprint  who  are  under  permanent 
injimction  to  refrain  from  fixing 
prices,  have  ignored  the  mandate  of 
the  court.  The  commission  explained 
its  jurisdiction  was  exhausted  when 
Judge  Mayer  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  for  New  York  issued  the  in¬ 
junction  Nov.  26,  1917,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  m'tde  that  the  complaint 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Perry  followed  that  suggestion.  His 
statements  to  the  federal  lawyers  have 
not  been  catalogued  as  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint,  but  inquiry  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  determine  whether  the  de¬ 
partment  should  proceed  upon  its 
own  initiative,  it  was  explained. 


Quebec,  Nov.  10— Premier 
Duplessis,  foe  of  Communism,  ytfig 
day  invoked  for  the  first  time  ^ 
law  designed  to  “protect  this  provi*, 
against  Communist  propaganda"  W 
ordering  a  police  raid  on  the  offi^ 
of  the  Montreal  weekly  newspii)» 
La  Clarte  (The  Light).  The 
and  building  where  the  newspaper 
was  published  were  padlocked  after 
police  seized  files  and  all  availaUe 
back  numbers  of  the  paper,  whj^ 
Montreal  Communists  said  was  not  an 
official  organ  of  the  party. 

"Only  tha  Beginninq" 

“Today’s  closure,”  the  Premier  laid 
in  making  the  cmnouncement  to  rtp- 
resentatives  of  Quebec  la^r 
“is  only  the  beginning  of  our  ae> 
tivities.” 

The  “padlock”  law  was  passed  at  the 
last  legislative  session  to  empower 
police  to  lock  buildings  to  premt 
“dissemination  of  Communist  dtom- 
ganda.” 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  an- 
noimced  it  would  challenge  in  the 
courts  the  law’s  constitutionality  and 
seek  an  injunction  restraining  the 
attorney  general  from  maintaining 
the  padlock  order  against  the  paper. 

Continuing  their  enforcement  of  the 
law,  police  today  shut  down  a  printing 
plant,  raided  a  book  shop  and  pad¬ 
locked  the  living  quarters  of  Jean 
Peron,  editorial  writer  on  La  Clarte 
Almost  the  entire  library  and  writings 
of  Peron  were  seized  and  the  rooming 
house  padlocked. 

At  the  Old  Rose  Printing  Company 
where  police  found  proofs  alleged  t 
be  part  of  Friday’s  issue  of  La  Clarte 
all  proofs,  photographs,  cuts,  paper: 
and  pamphlets,  considered  by  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  either  of  Communistic  oi 
Socialistic  nature,  were  taken  to  head 
quarters  while  the  shop  itself  was  pad 
locked. 


N.  B.  C.  Bans  Johnsons 
Social  Disease  Speech 


TAB  ROTO  DEBUT 


George  Benneyan 
Joins  News-Week 

George  Benneyan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  prrmition  manager  of  News- 
Week  effective  Nov.  15.  He  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  New  York  Times 
where  he  has  been  handling  the  cir¬ 
culation  promotion.  For  14  years  Mr. 
Benneyan  was  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  manager  of  New  York  Sun, 
resigning  that  position  two  years  ago 
to  become  director  of  promotion  of 
the  New  York  American.  Early  in 
1937  he  resigned  from  the  American 
and  joined  the  Times. 


The  Phil'-dplnhia  Jnouirer  new  roto¬ 
gravure  tabloid  section,  coming  out 
for  the  first  time  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  has 
been  increased  from  32  pages  to  40 
because  of  additional  advertising.  The 
Inquirer  will  print  approximately  300,- 
000  additional  conies  to  take  care  of 
an  expected  large  first  issue  sale.  The 
editorial  director  of  the  new  section  is 
Samuel  S.  Schwab,  who  as  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Inquirer  is  the  executive 
head  of  all  the  feature  departments 
of  the  Simday  newspaper.  Heading 
the  staff  assigned  to  ^e  production  of 
the  roto  section,  under  Mr.  Schwab’s 
direction,  is  Emile  H.  Gauvreau,  roto 
editor. 


SUCCEEDS  E.  H.  HARRIS 

Following  the  death  last  month  of 
E.  H.  H''’Tis.  president  and  nphlisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
board  this  week  elected  Rudolph  G. 
Leeds  as  president  and  publisher 
and  Luther  M.  Feeger,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Harris,  as  business  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Leeds.  The  board  also 
elected  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrisi  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  widow,  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  member  of  the 
board.  E.  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  is  production 
manager  in  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Palladium-Item. 


A  scheduled  speech  by  Gen.  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  on  the  spread  of  aocik 
diseases  throu^’h  “that  suicidal  non 
sense  of  silence”  was  silenced  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  Wed 
nesday  evening  because  it  was  fell 
that  radio  could  not  contribute  to  die 
campaign  against  social  diseases  with 
out  “seriously  embarrassing  the 
family  group.” 

The  General  was  permitted  to  mike 
a  brief  statement  explaining  the  ban 
Newspapers  quoted  the  bannec 
speech. 


KILLED  IN  SHANGHAI 


Pembroke  Stephens,  special  Shang¬ 
hai  correspondent,  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph,  was  killed  Nov.  11  while  watch¬ 
ing  the  fighting  in  the  city’s  Nantai 
Quarter.  In  1934  Stenhens,  while  Bei¬ 
lin  correspondent  of  the  London  Daik 
Express,  was  expelled  from  G€nnan!l 
on  charges  he  had  misrepresent^ 
peaceful  efforts  of  the  government  b4 
reporting  that  Germany  was  secretl:| 
rearming. 


U.  P.  MEN  ARRIVE 


E.  M.  Williams,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  United  Press,  and  Charles  F. 
Crandall,  president  of  the  British 
United  Press,  arrived  in  New  York 
Nov.  11  from  a  business  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Also  on  the  Washington  was 
Raymond  Clapper,  columnist  for 
Scripps-Howard  Alliance, 


NEW  CHINESE  ORGAN 

The  Chinese  Mercury,  a  new  quar¬ 
terly  aimed  at  promoting  a  deeper 
understanding  of  China  by  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  public,  has  made  its  sec¬ 
ond  appearance  upon  the  newsstands. 
It  is  edited  by  Yi-Siang  Chow.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  it  has  on  its 
advisory  editorial  board  Frank  L. 
Martin,  William  Allen  White,  Mrs. 
Walter  Williams,  Arthur  N.  Hol¬ 
combe  and  Vernon  Nash.  It  is  printed 
in  the  size  of  Reader’s  Digest. 


GANNETT  MEN  MEET  RATELLE  TRANSFERRED 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9 — Gannett 
Newspaper  advertising  and  business 
managers  conducted  their  annual  fall 
meeting  here  today.  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  president,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  talking  “off  the  record.” 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager,  pre¬ 
sided,  assisted  by  J.  Frank  Duffy,  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel.  Gannett  editors 
met  here  yesterday  for  a  conference 
headed  by  M.  V.  Atwood,  associate 
editor.  This  group  also  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Gannett. 


The  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pap* 
Company  this  week  announced  th» 
H.  J.  Ratelle,  formerly  of  the  Chic^ 
office,  has  been  transferred,  with  Min¬ 
neapolis  as  his  headquarters,  on  com¬ 
bined  sales  and  service  work. 


NAMES  REPRESENTATIV3 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  EveninjI 
Post,  has  named  Small,  Spencer  1 
Brewer,  New  York,  as  nationaJ  adver¬ 
tising  representative. 
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^  instance,  just  recently  in  To-  “Return  to  certain  features  already  men-  T^HTT  Y 

KlIOV^  r*  101C1  ledo  a  12-year-oId  boy  went  to  the  office  of  his  tioned  in  your  sates  talk.  Call  attention  to  •JWsJX'J.aways* 

^  school  principal  and  shot  her,  then  went  home  ••'e  serial  story.  State  that  this  is  easily  The  Hyannia  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 

QAfnria  Scrmrjlina  wonh  inJIhe^cenl  The*comiJr"rinra'“^m  established  as  a  daily  Oct. 

anyone  with  any  newsp  per  sense  could  grasp  „y>s  „(,rth  of  pleasure.  The  health  column  9,  1936,  suspended  publication  Nov.  6. 
_  _  a  “  **  ®  story.  jjives  more  than  a  cent’s  worth  of  advice.  We  Founded  by  Lincoln  O’Brien,  pub- 

XAAlwrWCAC*  “tf  press  time  when  the  managing  edt-  have  reached  a  total  of  4  cents  now  and  h.tve  .iT- 

Ohioan  /lavises  caiw  L  to  ten  me  what  had  hap^netl.  hardly  started.  The  value  of  news  cannot  he  lusher  of  the  Athol  Daily  News  the 

He  promised  a  dummy  make-up  with  a  bu’-  in  pennies  and  advertisements  hring  Colonial  was  purchased  this  fall  by 

Canton  Repository  Circulator  letin  immediately  with  more  detailed  make-  ‘*’'1';,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  father,  Robert  Lincoln 

-  n  nvers  to  follow.  This  was  done  in  order  to  “Coiirant  carriers  who  read  and  study  their  O’Brien,  who  then  closed  down  the 

Warns  ol  Dangers  m  Being  ,  ,h.  ,k.  i-fj™  pia„t  Robert  Linooln  O'Brien  in  a 

Too  Generous  shooting  hap^ne<l.  We  added  extra  copies  to  pjn  aFord  other  things  less  valiiaMe  hut  cost-  statement  said  “this  is  no  held  for 

draws  in  all  sections.  Several  of  the  men  ing  more  mnney.  s  ch  as  10  cent  cigars,  cigar-  naoers  ”  The  susnension  leaves 

Ru  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  sensed  the  importance  of  the  story  and  were  cites,  forms  of  entertainment,  etc.,  a  clear  pic-  ’  j 

'  el-  able  to  transmit  their  enthusiasm  to  their  tifc  of  the  value  of  the  Cotirant  will  cause  the  only  daily  newspaper  on  Cape 

Feetive  methods  of  sampling  were  „Ip«  invs  who  in  mm  vdVd  so  insistemiv  h'*"  ‘o  'nake  a  favorable  decision.”  Cod  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times. 


“To  cite  one  instance,  just  recently  in  To-  “Return  to  certain  features  already  men- 


ledo  a  12-year-oId  boy  went  to  the  office  of  his  tioned  in  your  sales  talk.  Call  attention  to 
school  principal  and  shot  her,  then  went  home  *ke  s*'’ial  story.  State  that  this  is  easily 
-i.L  ik.  k>aHi,np<  Worth  Ic  a  day.  The  news  ptetures  are  easily 


Warns  ol  Dangers  in  Being 
Too  Generous 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
Effective  methods  of  sampling  were 


measured  in  pennies  and  advertisements  hring  Colonial  WaS  purchased  this  fall  by 
their  return  in  dollars.  Mj-,  O’Brien’s  father,  Robert  Lincoln 

“Coiirant  c.irriers  who  read  and  study  their  O’Brien,  who  then  closed  down  the 
p*»per  know  it  s  great  val  ’e.  Pai’^t  a  p  cture  ,  .  o  u  *  t  •  i  n^Ty  • 


Effective  methoas  Ol  sampling  were  sales  toys  who  in  turn  yel!cd  so  insistently 
recently  outlined  by  S.  H.  Witter,  that  they  sod  out  their  papers  and  these  men 
Canton  (0.)  Repository,  to  members  ordered  and  re-ordered  until  a  la  e  hour, 
of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As-  Those  sales  managers  who  did  not  think  the 
Ol  viic  w  Story  important,  and  because  of  lack  of  en- 

sociaUon.  He  warned  circulators  the  themselves  had  little  to  give  their 


HAWAH  FARM  MONTHLY 


two  papers.”  The  suspension  leaves 
as  the  only  daily  newspaper  on  Cape 
Cod  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
published  by  Basil  Brewer,  who  also 
publishes  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  and  Morning  Mercury.  The 


sociation.  ne  wairicu  cii vuiaiuio  ihusiasm  themselves  had  little  to  give  their  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has  an-  -  1  -m  u-u-f  ^  f 

first  thing  to  bear  m  iiimd  is  never  to  seUers,  consequently  sold  few  more  than  usual,  nounced  establishment  of  Hawaii  seventh  annual  Exhibition  t^ 

send  out  samples  until  the  territory  “The  success!  .1  salesman  is  the  man  who  is  nnil  rn^fblv  maoa^in**  Newspaper  Typography  last  March 

has  been  ana'yzed.  Then,  too,  samples  able  to  enthuse  his  customers  to  a  ix)int  where  ^  Home,  a  monthly  magazine  newspapers  of  less  than  10,000  cir- 

k  M  kT  i.'iHiriouslv  handled  Mr  “>ey  want  to  buy.  Every  product  has  at  least  devoted  to  agriculture,  to  rural  life,  cuiation 
should  be  one  quality  that  sells  it.  With  neitspapers  and  to  the  homes  of  Hawaii.  Fred  J.  , 

Witters  remarks  on  j  -  NEWS,  but  this  can  either  be  ’no  news’  Green,  until  recently  business  man-  w tjtx r ivto  it  c  itirrc"PTM/^ e 

loW|  in  pflrt.  or  ‘hot  news*.  Here  is  where  the  seller's  en*  ager,  ffoitoluZu  AdvCTtisCTf  is  man-  AxliAA.W5*\S 

“If  possible,  it  is  better  to  contact  the  people  tbusiasm  comes  into  p  ay.  If  he  is  able  to  ager,  and  Miss  Gwenfread  Allen,  edi-  A  series  of  group  meetings  arranged 

prior  to  the  first  sample,  then,  just  enough  I'J'  “P  V'  ”?**.**'■!!"*  tor  of  the  Star-Bulletin’s  Saturday  by  the  Arkansas  Press  Association 

1-  ciirstfifi  K*»  <u  <iO  »tna  will  snout  It  he  will  no  doubt  have  a  Lig  , 

Ji  citaii^^^^^  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  same  boy  farm  page  and  daily  farm  and  garden  is  being  held  throuvhout  the  slate 

an  solicitor  and  should  not  he  exc  ted  and  just  s  ands  around  column,  will  edit  the  new  magazine,  this  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 

newsM^r  boy  make  the  follow-up  call  to-  corner  readinjg  the  comics  his  sales  will  ’The  first  issue  in  January,  1938.  tak-  the  problems  of  publishing,  and  for 

gether.  We  have  been  more  successful  by  not  increase.  Here  is  where  the  district  man’s  jjjg  the  place  of  the  Star-Bulletin’s  acquainting  newspaper  owners  and 

handling  our  sollcita  ion  in  this  manner.  interest  comes  into  play.  Al  se  era  are  not  fgj.j^  annual,  will  be  distributed  with  editors  with  the  services  which  the 

“If  you  are  opening  up  a  new  terri.ory,  it  "'^Biv^en'"the*'proMr  Tell  ^'^and”  conwaTuy  newspaper’s  Saturday  edition.  State  association  has  to  offer.  The  state 

be.  well  .0  sample  tt  for  t«  supervised”  Thereafter  it  will  be  published  and  was  recently  divided  into  seven 


ARKANSAS  MEETINGS 

A  series  of  group  meetings  arranged 


weeks.  If  an  old  territory,  from  four  days  to  supervised, 
one  week  is  the  period  tliat  we  prefer.  Some 

circulation  managers  paste  printed  messages  ToO  “Plice  CoXlSCioUS' 
on  the  top  corner  of  the  first  page  every  day  pttdt  tQHITP 
for  the  f'Jll  week;  others  prefer  mailing  a  A^UUlalorUliK,  WnO  dec 
series  of  three  short  personal  letters  from  the  his  name  mentioned, 
newspaper  boy  to  the  p.ospect.  many  newspaper  owners 

Personal  Message  Used  lation  managers  are  “toi 

“We  have  tried  various  methods  and  our  scious  when  it  COmeS  tO 


supervised.”  Thereafter  it  will  be  published  and  was  recently  divided  into  seven 

distributed  as  an  independent  journal,  groups.  Group  3,  consisting  of  the 

Too  “Price  Conscious"  West-Holliday  Company,  Inc.,  has  southwest  Arkansas  newspapers  met 

A  TVTTr.T  tc-ttt:-,,  u  j  1-  X  I-  been  appointed  national  advertising  at  Camden  on  Nov.  6.  Other  scheduled 

A  PUBUSHER,  who  dwhnes  to  have  representatives  of  Hawaii  Farm  and  meetings  are:  Group  4.  Mena.  Nov. 

his  name  mentioned,  writes  that  I3.  ^roup  2,  Pine  BlJff,  Nov.  20; 


newspaper  boy  to  the  p.ospect.  many  newspaper  owners  and  circu-  '  , 

Perional  Mosag*  Ustd  lation  managers  are  “too  price  con-  ___ 

“We  have  tried  various  methods  and  our  scious”  when  it  comes  to  raising  sub-  EYSTER  AND  WIFE  HURT 

procedure  a.  the  present  time  is  a  Personal  scription  rates.  Having  recently  en-  clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star, 
roessjRC  from  the  earner  salesman  attached  to  gmeered  a  price  increase  himself  to-  .  r  t  *  i 

the  first  and  the  second  to  the  last  sample  gather  with  several  other  papers  in  f  cretary  of  the  InternaUonal  Circu- 

copy.  He  then  makes  his  call  on  the  last  day  f territory  tL  Publisher  remarked’  Managers  Association,  and  Mrs. 

and  attempts  to  make  the  sale.  If  the  call  is  ternary,  tne  puPiisner  remarked,  gygjgj.  received  injuries  in  an  auto- 

made  without  the  aid  of  his  district  manager,  GHnuidlyy  I  don  t  think  the  20  cent  niobile  Rccident  st  Asheville,  N.  C., 

the  names  of  his  unsuccessful  prospects  are  price  is  the  final  one  for  six-day  car-  Oct.  27  enroute  home  from  a  'meeting 

turned  over  to  us.  and  then  one  of  our  solici-  rier  delivery.  It  will  be  either  25  or  of  the  Carolinas  Circulation  Managers 

tors  or  district  managers  make  a  follow-up  oq  „ents  ner  week  before  manv  more  a  t-irciuation  Managers 

call  on  these  homes.  In  -ome  localities  our  re-  ^tore  many  more  Association.  They  were  confined  in 

suits  will  average  S%:  in  o.hers  25%  to  30%.  years  and  why  should  it  not  be.  the  Pennington  Hospital  at  London, 

depending  upon  the  distance  from  Canton,  or  Evcn  3t  30  ccnts  pcr  wcck,  the  price  Ky,,  for  more  than  a  week, 

type  of  competition,  etc.  is  only  five  Cents  per  copy  delivered. 

“One  Ohio  circulation  manager  recently  YoU  can’t  get  a  single  retail  item  ■ 

wanted  to  do  some  home  tlelivery  sampling  on  delivered  daily  tO  yOUr  door  for  five  r-f'MJDPr'TTnM 


Group  5,  Russellville,  Nov.  27;  Group 
7,  Batesville,  Dec.  11. 


nnin  *i'.u«‘ nro  nlt"nn  Z  ^ents.  No  merchant  would  make  a 

Open  letter  to  the  proipect  on  p  gc  one.  He  •  e  c  ±  ^  e 

had  each  carrier  salesman  sign  his  name  at  price  Ol  uVe  cents  per  package  01  gum 


the  bottom  of  the  letter  in  red  ink.  I  lion’t  delivered  to  your  home.  pnniea  me  name  oi  me  a.  xb.  massen- 

know  what  the  results  were  but  it  was  a  sure  “All  of  this  proves  that  the  adver-  manufacturer  of  the 

way  of  knowing  that  the  message  was  put  .-  -  :  -  a  a  ofl  oentg  “elixir  of  sulphanilamide  seized  by 

across  to  the  prospect  on  the  first  night.  This  ,  a  :  i  at  10  19  nnrl  I"!  o^ntc  Federal  authorities  after  allegedly 

erai  thousand  copies.  tion.  I  also  think  advertising  rates  included  among  newspapers  men- 

“There  is  grave  danger  of  oversampling  in  should  go  nO  higher  and  I  wouldn’t  ®O''"®®tl0n  in  Shop 

certain  territories.  This  type  of  promotion  surprised  to  see  them  lowered,  Talk  at  Thirty,  Nov.  6. 

‘lone  too  frequen.ly  in  the  same  home  hat  a  j  ii  •  j  r  i.-  iin.  • 

tendency  to  cheapen  your  paper  and  causes  gradually,  over  a  {^riod  of  time.  When  ■ 


CORRECTION 

The  New  York  Times  of  Oct.  30 
printed  the  name  of  the  S.  E.  Massen- 
gill  Co.,  as  manufacturer  of  the 


dissatisf.iction  among  regular  subscribers  who  newspapers  print  better  products  and 
arc  paying  the  same  newspaper  hoy  for  their  lower  advertising  prices  they  will 
subscription.  It  is  impossible  to  set  down  a  carry  a  huge  volume  and  the  reader 
definite  sampling  rule  for  everyone  to  follow,  will  nav  increasing  nrices  as  the  dailv 


kceotv'ir  product  will  be  worth  the  money.” 

keep  trying  various  methods  until  we  find  one  ^ 

that  brings  the  best  results.” 


roTrSSg  pricef marks  soth  year 

carry  a  huge  volume  and  the  reader  ’The  Johannesburg  (South  Africa) 
will  pay  increasing  prices  as  the  daily  Star  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary, 
product  will  be  worth  the  money.”  Oct.  18.  It  first  appeared  as  a  tri¬ 
weekly  and  entered  the  daily  field 


Promoting  Street  Sales 

IMPORTANCE  of  street  circulators 


Rate  Rise  Study 

FIGURES  COMPILED  by  the  Dallas 
News,  Nov.  2,  one  month  after  a 


July  1,  1889.  C.  D.  Don  is  editor. 


constantly  checking  sales  boys  to  circulation  rate  increase,  showed  the 
see  that  they  are  always  hustling,  was  average  daily  and  Sunday  loss  since 
emjrfiasized  by  Joe  Gallon,  circulation  the  circulation  increase  was  2.9%  of  | 
manager,  Toledo  News-Bee,  in  a  paper  the  net  paid  circulation,  based  on  the 
read  at  the  Ohio  circulators’  meeting,  figures  of  Sept.  30.  The  loss  of  the 
He  pointed  out  newsstand  promo-  morning  paper  was  3.05%  while  that 
tion  is  limited  inasmuch  as  stands  are  of  the  Sunday  morning  paper  was 
usually  operated  by  persons  not  di-  2.45%.  ’The  Dallas  News  increased 
rectly  obligated  to  the  newspaper,  its  city  carrier  rate  33-1/3%  a  week. 
Therefore,  he  suggested  rack  cards  while  the  increase  in  the  suburban 
announcing  new  and  special  features  territory  was  10%. 
should  be  used  to  interest  customers. 

Door  or  window  teasers  are  also  ef-  “Can’t  Afford"  Imaginary 
fective,  he  said.  “You  cannot  force  THE  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  car- 
people  to  buy  papers  at  newstands,  so  j-ier  paper  Courant  Events,  recently 
It  is  obvious  the  only  promotion  is  to  carried  a  helpful  article  on  how  car- 
nave  salesmen  with  winning  person-  riers  can  succeed  in  hurdling  the 
allties  and  ability  to  madee  friends  with  “cannot  afford”  excuse  often  given  by 
^  types  of  dealers,”  stated  Mr.  Gal-  potential  subscribers.  The  article 

points  out  carriers  cam  succeed  by  im- 
He  explained  street  sales  depend  pressing  the  prospect  with  the  real 
entirely  on  enthusiasm  of  men  re-  value  of  the  newspaper  in  terms  of 
-spoiuible  for  corner  salesmen.  Con-  pennies.  It  suggests  the  following 
tinuing,  he  said:  sales  strategy: 


■SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
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The  Metal  Is  Saved,  But 
What  Happens  to  the  Time? 

Metal  from  wasted  first 
casts  goes  back  into  the 
pot.  Little  or  no  waste  there. 
But  how  about  the  time  taken 
in  hurried  moments  to  go 
through  with  this  useless  mo¬ 
tion? 

Useless,  because  Certified  Mat 
users  long  ago  learned  to  make 
use  of  first  casts,  finding  them 
just  as  good  as  ensuing  casts, 
when  Certifieds  are  used. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  .A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

0  Rockefeller  Plaxa,  Dept.  F 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


\ 


Ship  News  Gang 
Was  Ready 

continued  from  page  9 


man  who  was  intent  upon  flexing  his 
muscles,  and  obviously  too  busy  at  it 
to  be  disturbed.  Nobody  played 
cards,  for  this  is  a  Government  Build¬ 
ing  and  card  playing  is  prohibited. 
No  advertising  is  permitted  upon  these 
walls,  and  strips  of  white  paper  cov¬ 
ered  the  firm  names  on  a  couple  of 
calendars.  In  a  corner  a  Western 
Union  ticker  awoke  from  time  to  time 
to  announce  the  progress  of  ships 
going  past  Sandy  Hook,  Ambrose 
Laght,  City  Island  and  Quarantine. 

Mid-Morning  Shave 

The  man  at  the  rolltop  desk  quit 
flexing  his  muscles  and  said,  “Would 
you  care  to  have  a  shave  with  us?” 

Instead  of  being  a  reflection  upon 
my  toilettte,  this  was  a  gesture  of 
friendship,  an  invitation  to  a  daily 
ritual  now  well  established  due  to  the 
early  hours  of  the  ship  news  reporters 
and  the  fact  that,  between  ships  ar¬ 
rivals  and  sailings,  they  must  spend 
much  time  in  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
romantic  pressrooms  in  the  world. 
After  all,  they  are  responsible  also 
for  everything  on  the  waterfront — 
seizures  by  customs  officers — happen¬ 
ings  at  Ellis  Island,  etc. 

In  the  shaving  the  men  peel  down  to 
undershirts  and  this  has  not  been 
changed  even  though  Miss  Tighe  is 
sometimes  present.  She  gets  even, 
she  says,  by  sending  clouds  of  face 
powder  floating  about  the  room. 

Most  of  the  members  regard  them- 
.selves  as  “internationalists”  and  spend 
spare  minutes  reading  the  Times’ 
foreign  dispatches.  Covering  Italian, 
French,  German  and  English  liners  all 
in  one  day — as  they  have  sometimes — 
gives  them  this  cosmopolitan  feeling. 
Duffy  has  made  himself  an  expert  on 
maritime  law  and  has  testified  before 
Congressional  committees  frequently. 
He  was  a  passenger  on  the  maiden 
trips  of  the  Normandie,  Queen  Mary, 
He  de  France  and  Conte  de  Savoia, 
on  assignment,  and  some  of  the  others 
have  done  better. 

Skipper  Williams  (really  T.  Walter), 
a  naval  cadet  who  worked  up  to  a 
master’s  ticket  in  the  British  Merchant 
Marine  Service,  has  traveled  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  write  lengthy 
articles  about  a  world  gadabout,  one 
Marmaduke  Mizzle,  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  big  maga¬ 
zines.  Marmaduke  is  suspected,  by 
Skipper’s  collearues,  of  being  a  ficti¬ 
tious  person,  although  Skipper  insists 
he  is  real.  When  overtures  come  to 
the  Skipper  for  magazine  articles 
about  Marmaduke,  the  Skipper  usual¬ 
ly  replies  that  he  doesn’t  know  when 
he  will  see  Marmaduke  again. 

Miss  Tighe  Not  a  Sailor 

Miss  Tighe,  however,  claims  not  to 
icnow  an  anchor  from  the  poop  deck 
and  when  some  reader  wrote  to  her 
about  wishing  to  “feel  the  salt  wind 
caressing  my  face,”  she  replied  that 
■  as  one  who  gets  seasick,  windburned 
and  ill  from  paint  fumes,  I  am  unable 
to  grasp  the  point.” 

The  ship  news  gang  has  its  own 
legends.  For  example,  the  late 
“Judge”  Harold  J.  Smith  is  long  re¬ 
membered  for  being  perhaps  the  most 
exclusive  of  them  all.  When  working 
on  Bennett’s  old  Herald,  he  went  down 
to  see  celebrities  in  Bennett’s  own 
yacht,  the  Owlet,  and  was  never 
bothered  with  crowded  cutters. 

Another  waterfront  reporter,  Louis 
Heinz  of  the  old  New  York  American, 
was  a  friend  of  many  captains  and 
often  said  he  wanted  to  be  cremated 
when  he  died,  so  his  ashes  could  be 
thrown  to  the  sea.  His  wish  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  for  A.  B.  Randall,  now  skip¬ 
per  of  the  liner  Manhattan  and  Com¬ 


modore  of  the  United  States  Line, 
slowed  the  liner  George  Washington 
to  a  stop  one  Sunday  night  after 
Heinz’s  death  and  cast  the  ashes  of  his 
friend  overboard. 

Harry  Acton,  who  wrote  the  “On 
the  Gangplank”  column  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  died  on  an  assignment  on  the 
He  de  France  just  off  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1935.  Tliough  suffering  a 
cold,  he  had  insisted  on  going  to 
France  to  cover  the  maiden  trip  of 
the  Normandie,  and  had  made  the 
trip  against  doctor’s  instructions.  He 
was  buried  from  the  Sailors’  Y.M.C.A. 
House  in  New  York,  after  a  seaman’s 
funeral. 


Ship  Newt  Romances 

There  have  been  numerous  ship 
news  romances.  Horne  of  the  Times 
met  his  future  bride  while  doing  an 
assignment  on  the  gangplank;  Walter 
Marshall,  who  does  frequent  ship 
news  assignment  for  the  New  York 
Mirror,  met  his  bride  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Bremen,  and  Miss  Tighe 
met  her  husband,  C.  V.  R.  Thompson, 
when  he  came  over  from  London  on 
the  Majestic  to  t'lke  over  the  Beaver- 
brook  papers’  office  here.  To  make 
the  story  perfect,  it  develops  that 
Thompson  had  once  been  ship  news 
reporter  at  Southampton. 

Many  of  the  gang  have  gone  into 
film  writing  or  scribbling  for  the 
magazines,  the  latest  being  John  T. 
McClain,  formerly  of  the  American 
and  now  a  general  man  on  the  Jour- 
nal-American.  McClain  has  just 
broken  out  in  a  rash  of  short 
stories  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 
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These  reporters  have  seen  New 
York’s  skyline  under  all  conditions — 
in  the  fog,  the  moonlight,  the  twilivht, 
at  dawn,  in  the  rain,  and  at  bright 
midday. 

They’ve  had  some  hazards — like  the 
time  their  fogbound  cutter  pa'^sed 
close  to  propellors  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandie,  with  every  man  clutching  a 
lifebelt. 

Their  memories  are  of  persons  like 
Woodrow  Wilson,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Lloyd  George,  Queen  Marie, 
Clemenceau. 

Laxury  Days  Are  Gone 

In  the  old  Jimmy  Walker  days, 
when  Grover  Whalen  was  official 
greeter,  arriving  dignitaries  were  tak¬ 
en  aboard  a  city  boat,  the  Macom,  at 
Quarantine.  In  the  comfort  of  Whal¬ 
en’s  cabin  the  renorters  chatted  leis¬ 
urely  with  the  visitor  as  they  rode  in¬ 
to  dock.  Lloyd  Georee  and  Clemen¬ 
ceau  were  among  those  received  in 
this  style. 

The  Macom  has  long  been  retired 
and.  with  the  liners  no  longer  even 
stopping  at  Quarantine  but  push¬ 
ing  rieht  through,  everything  is  hustle 
and  hurry. 

Often,  alas,  there  isn’t  time  for  the 
fine  breakfasts  prepared  by  ship’s 
cooks  which  are  waiting  for  them 
after  they’ve  finished  their  interviews. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  time  for  a 
drink. 

Like  other  reporters,  they  have 
their  pride,  their  feeling  that  they  are 
just  as  good  as  any  of  the  famous 
people  they  interview.  Recently 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  trying  to 
patch  up  a  run-in  he  had  had  with 
them,  invited  everybody  to  a  party 
at  the  Waldorf.  “It’ll  be  the  biggest 
and  finest  party  you  ever  saw,”  he 
promised. 

Nobody  went. 


JAMES  J.  SALMOND,  63,  president 

and  general  manager  of  Monetary 
Times  Printing  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  publisher  of  the 
Monetary  Times  and  the  Canadian 
Engineer,  died  Nov.  4  at  his  home  in 
Toronto.  Born  in  England,  he  went 
to  New  York  at  the  age  of  23  and  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  assistant  on  the 
American  Machinist.  In  1902  he  went 
to  Toronto  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Monetary  Times,  became  general 
manager  in  1908  and  president  in  1912. 

Erle  Hodges,  34,  employed  for  22 
years  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  cir¬ 
culation  department  died  Nov.  2  at 
his  home  in  Tulsa,  of  heart  trouble. 

G.  C.  Roussel,  75,  father  of  R.  H. 
Roussel,  managing  editor  of  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  and  of  Hubert  Roussel, 
drama  editor  of  Houston  Press,  died 
recently. 

Frederick  Donaghey,  former  drama 
critic  of  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  “A  Line  ’o  Type  or  Two” 
column,  who  was  widely  known  in 
theatrical  circles,  died  from  a  heart 
attack  Nov.  8.  He  had  been  publicity 
director  of  the  Federal  Theater  pro¬ 
ject  in  Chicago  in  recent  months.  He 
was  author  of  several  plays,  including 
“Louisiana  Lou,”  “nie  Girl  at  the 
Gate,”  and  “Make  Believe.” 

Morris  Friedman,  97,  pioneer  Chi¬ 
cagoan  and  father-in-law  of  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  publisher,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  died  Nov.  8  in  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  He  retired 
35  years  ago  as  a  manufacturer  of 
boots  and  shoes. 


newspaper  career  he  was  with  iL 
New  Haven  Union  and  Pallodi^^. 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Finance,  Sni 
York  Times,  and  was  Wall  Sbwt 
commentator  for  the  Philadelphia  J*. 
quirer  lor  38  years,  which 
ended  last  summer.  He  was  a 
ber  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Unittd 
States,  Dutch  Treat  Club,  Lotus  Cliih 
and  Authors  League  of  America. 

Morris  Lipshutz,  radio  editor 
Philadelphia  Record,  was  found  dead 
in  his  apartment  Nov.  8.  Police  said 
Lipshutz,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Joseph  Grafton,  committed  suicide 
by  gas.  His  widow,  Anna,  said  he  had 
been  despondent. 

Frederick  Donaghey,  65,  music 
critic  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
1916  to  1919,  died  Nov.  8  in  Chicago 

Malcolm  B.  Bennett.  32,  editw 
Port  Hope  (Ont.)  Guide  died  at  his 
home  Nov.  9  of  thrombosis  of  the 
heart.  One  of  the  youngest  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  editors,  he  was  at 
work  when  stricken  and  died  within 
five  hours.  Son  of  Mayor  George  Ben¬ 
nett,  he  was  youngest  freemason  ever 
to  serve  as  Master  of  Ontario  Lodge, 

Robert  J.  Coughl’n,  credit  manager 
Cleveland  News,  died  Monday  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  the  Company’s 
oldest  active  employe,  having  started 
work  as  an  oliice  boy  on  the  old 
Cleveland  Leader,  Aug.  18,  1894. 


LEFT  $53,163  ESTATE 


An  estate  of  ^3,163  was  left  by  W. 
R.  Orchard,  editor  of  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpariel,  who  died  recently. 
Listed  were  300  shares  of  Nonoariel 
stock  valued  at  $42,900  and  Ains¬ 
worth  Printing  Co.  stock  valued  at 
$3,400. 


Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  wife  of 
Joseph  R.  Taylor,  former  manager  of 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  ICMA,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Be¬ 
sides  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by 
three  sons,  Robert  W.,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal  and  ICMA 
director;  Henry  G.  of  Chicago;  and 
Joseph  A.,  of  Muskegon. 

Edward  Augustus  McGehan,  62, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Times,  died  of  heart  attack 
Nov.  7  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jonathan  Dorr  Pierce.  35,  president 
of  Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
New  York  agency,  since  1931,  died 
Nov.  6  at  Lennox  Hill  Hospital,  New 
York.  He  entered  the  advertising 
business  with  Bartlett  Orr  Press  later 
joining  the  Denny  Agency. 

James  W.  Cockrum,  66,  editor  and 
publisher,  Oakland  City  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  weekly,  died  suddenly  Nov.  5 
at  his  home  in  Oakland  City,  follow¬ 
ing  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  National  Republican  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  for  several  years. 

James  Benjamin  Wallis,  49,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  and  founder  of 
Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City 
agency,  died  Oct.  30  in  a  New  York 
City  hospital.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
LeBrun  and  Wallis  Manufacturing 
Company  in  New  York. 

Philip  R.  Shorey,  52,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Nov.  7  of  pneumonia 
at  Belleville  Hospital,  New  York.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  with  the 
New  York  World  and  it  was  around 
him  that  Martin  Green  and  Irving 
Cobb  built  some  of  their  tales  of 
newspaper  work  under  the  city  edi¬ 
torship  of  Charles  Chapin.  He  left 
the  World  in  1925  to  become  publicity 
director  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He 
first  publicized  Mellie  Dunham,  Nor¬ 
way,  Me.,  fiddler,  who  went  to  De¬ 
troit  to  play  for  Henry  Ford.  During 
the  past  seven  years  he  worked  on 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Robert  S.  Winsmore,  61,  author, 
journalist  and  secretary  of  'The  Play¬ 
ers,  died  Nov.  9  at  his  home  in  New 
York  of  cardiac  asthma.  During  his 


WILLIAM  S.  BENNEn 

William  H.  Bennett,  77,  general 
manager  and  trea-^urer  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  died  Nov.  7 
at  his  home  there  following  a  long  ill- 
ness.  Mr.  Bennett  started  his  career 
as  a  compositor  for  the  old  Buffalo 
Courier  remaining  there  13  years.  In 
1896  he  joined  the  late  William  J  _ 
Conners,  Sr.,  when  he  purchased  the  T 
Buffalo  Inquirer.  A  year  later  Mr  H 
Conners  acquired  the  Buffalo  Courier  jj 
and  named  Mr.  Bennett  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  papers,  a  position  he 
held  until  the  (Courier  and  Express 
merger  in  1923.  In  the  reorganization, 

Mr.  Bennett  became  general  manager 
and  retained  the  title  of  treasurer 
His  wife,  three  children,  a  sister  and 
a  brother  survive. 


MICH.  WRITER  SLAIN 

Floyd  Peterson,  45,  outdoor  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was 
shot  to  death  Nov.  8  by  the  15-year- 
old  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby  L.  Gee  at  whose 
home  he  was  visiting  in  Whitehall, 
Michigan  summer  resort.  Die  boy 
told  Prosecutor  Fred  Piatt  he  shot 
Peterson  because  he  threatened  Mrs 
Gee  with  a  revolver  in  a  drunken 
rage. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Rebuilt  Presses 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 


SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Stee 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Preuei 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  "Super  Speed”  Unit  Octapk 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 


tuple  Press. 


Available  for  early  delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPAMT 
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seeks  radio  permit 

(By  telearaph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  11 — ^The 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  applied  today  to  the  FCC  for 
permit  to  construct  and  operate  a 
facsimile  broadcasting  station.  Opera¬ 
tion  would  be  on  experimental 
fypak  Application  was  filed  also  by 
Garden  Island  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Lihue,  Hawaii,  for  a  radio 
broadcasting  permit. 


Basiaets  Opportaaltias 


Sitaotioas  Waatad 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  PnhliRher  sub'-criber  has 
the  privilefte  of  asking  any  question,  on 
any  sah|ect  connerted  with  newspaper  or 
advertising.  Our  referenee  department  is 
well  organised  to  give  quirk,  rheerfnl  and 
intelligent  information  service. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 


If  Seeking  a  Newspaper  Job 
Use  one  of  the  following  plans 
for  quick  results. 

PLAIV  1 

Three  “situation”  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  These  Rates  .Apply 


fash  ill  ariviiiier  with  order 
fiiiint  six  words  to  earh  line 
I  Insertion — .TOe  per  line 
3 .  Insertions — lOe  per  line 
.Miiiimiiiii  spare  arrepteil  is  3  lines 

3  lines  3  limes  @  lOe . SS.f.O 

I  "  3  . .  1.80 

'•  "  3  . .  (i.OO 

li  “  3  . .  7.‘*0 

'  "  3  . .  8.10 

«  “  3  . .  ».i;o 

I*  “  3  . . 10.80 

“  3  "  “  ••  . li.OO 


Or,  For  Concentrated  Attention 

111 


Exclusive  small  city  dally  long  eatablighed 
seeks  advertising  and  business  manager 
able  to  purchase  quarter  stock  interest 
at  $5,000  cash.  Must  be  qualified  to 
handle  local  display  and  develop  all 
phases.  This  is  a  southern  county  seat 
of  10,000  and  the  daily  is  only  paper  in 
county.  Young  married  man  preferred. 
Salary  $50.  In  reply  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  affiliations,  religion,  and  furnish 
proper  financial  and  character  references, 
if  you  expect  an  answer.  Box  2898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  I  Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tim*  —  .50  par  lin* 

3  Timei  —  .40  par  lin* 

all  other  classifications 

(Caih  with  Ordar) 

I  Tim*  —  .75  par  lin* 

4  Timai  —  .60  par  lin* 

Count  »ix  words  to  tho  lino  whan  tandinq 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charqad  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  will  bo  billed  (or  tho 
counted  number  o(  linos. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  linos.  Tho  Editor 
(  Publisher  rasorvos  the  riqht  to  clauily. 
•dit  or  rojoet  any  copy. 


.  .$0.00 
..  7.20 
.  .  8.40 
..  9.00 
.  .10.80 
.  .12.00 


Bulletin 

Net 

Total 

Discount 

Cost 

Cost 

None 

$2.60 

$8.50 

20% 

2.00 

0.20 

40% 

1.60 

9.00 

60% 

1.00 

10.60 

80% 

.50 

11. .30 

100% 

Free 

12.00 

Advertising  Solicitor  or  Manager,  31,  mar¬ 
ried,  college  education,  Nine  years  of 
progressive  experience.  Available  now. 
Box  2902.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  California  dally  offers  third  interest 
$20,000  cash  or  half  $30,000  rash,  to 
man  competent  to  head  news  end.  Sal¬ 
ary  $50.  Paper  earned  10%  last  fiscal 
year.  Evidence  of  ooinpeteney  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  buy  must  accompany  inquiry.  Box 
2904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Three  “sitiialion'  ails  in  EIjI- 
■  OR  &  Pl'BLlSHER  IMininiuni  H>ac<‘ 
seeepteii  uniler  Plan  II  is  5  lines)  ...  .$(1.00 
(b)  Preparation  li."  ns  of  100  iht- 
®[y*i  Photo-litho  bulletins  about  .vour- 
Plf  with  .vour  snaiishot  reiiroiluiaal 
tiereqn.  These  we  forward  to  .voti  after 
Irinling  so  that  .von  may  send  them 
b  Iiros|H-etivc  employers  of  your  own 
uioosing  .  2  .50 


Nawipapar  Appraising 


Total  Minimum  . $8.50 

■  iihstaHtial  discounts  alicnved  on  photo-litho 
iullctins  tvliencvcr  3-ttme  ads  exceed  S  lines 
cs  follows: 

Cost 


IPANT 

lU,  It» 

lac  $«•* 


Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  piirehiise  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses*.  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg..  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newtpapar  For  Sale 


In  the  last  issue  I  advertised  daily  news- 
imper  for  sale  in  Florida  resort  city. 
Fifty  prospective  buyers  read  in  their  di¬ 
rectories  I  was  connected  with  Tribune 
and  immediately  jumped  to  condition 
Tribune  was  paper  I  was  advertising. 
Tribune  is  on  top  of  heap  down  here  by 
big  margin  and  so  far  as  I  know  couldn’t 
be  bought.  And  too,  the  paper  I  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  has  jiractically  lieen  sold, 
so  don’t  send  me  any  more  wires.  J.  E. 
Hansell,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Nawspapar  Brohart 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leasee  or  trades.  Highest  referenees. 
Leu  Feigbner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Clrealatloa  PrometieN 


Phote-Eaqraviaq  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola 


Photo-engTavlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E  T  8ULLEBAKOER  C<). 

116  John  St.  538  .S.  Clark  St 

New  York.  N  Y  Chicago.  Ill 


Halp  Wanted 


Advertising — 6  years  metropolitan,  daily, 
weekly  experience.  Expert  copy,  layouts, 
new  accounts.  Age  26;  $30-35.  Box  2912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ale  you  contemplating  a  change)  Let  the 
classified  columns  solve  your  personnel 
problems.  Couiitlessr  numbers  have  secured 
desirable  connections  through  the  Want 
Ads.  , 


Artist  Harry  Bamsey,  all-around  experience, 
manager,  illustrator,  cartoons  and  co!or, 
wants  connection.  Southern  city  pre¬ 
ferred.  Chicago.  Philadelphia  and  New' 
York  experience.  Harry  Rams'ey,  207 
East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Circulation  Manager — capable  and  able  to 
assume  the  duties  of  General  or  Business 
Manager  along  with  directing  Circula¬ 
tion  Department.  Employed,  age  35, 
married  eollege  education.  Eight  years 
with  present  iniblis'her.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work  and  inanageinent.  Record  includes 
71%  increase  in  circulation  produced 
economically  and  belter  than  a  74%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue.  Desirous  of  a  change 
for  a  broader  future.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  Now  drawing  good 
salary,  record  proves  ability  to  build  any 
puhlieation.  Coinmissiun  nr  will  lease 
press  run.  City  mu*t  be  30,000  or  more. 
Box  2844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  iibiiKes  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  2857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-yeRr  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  sdd  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


DISPTAY  SOLICITOR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
SEEKING  AN  OPPORTUNITY 


Country  Printer  (allround)  Wkly...$25  30 

C  assified  Adv.  Solicitor  . $20 

Clrc.  Branch  Mgr.,  .Mid-West  . $25 

If  you  can  till  one  of  the  above,  write 
for  reg  stration  form  TODAY. 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Have  position  open  as  Circulation  Manager. 
Prefer  lop  staff  man  who  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  executive  ability.  Canton 
Daily  Ledger,  Canton,  111. 


I  Want  the  Application  of  an  expcricncod 
local  display  salffiiian  now  eniploved, 
around  30  years  of  age,  capable  of  taking 
over  major  accounts  in  city  of  over 
50  000  in  southwest.  Give  full  story  in 
first  letter,  with  recent  photograph. 
$40.00  with  nttr.ictive  bonus  on  quol.i 
liiisis.  Box  2900,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


Need  College  Man,  23-26,  now  employed, 
who  writes  terse  news',  clever  features, 
wants  larger  opportunity.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence,  covering  racial  heritage:  enclose 
samples,  photo.  Box  2895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Sitaatiaas  Waatad 


DOES  TOUR  NEWSPAPER 
NEED  AN  EXECUTIVE? 


Classified  Manager — successful  record,  large 
and  -mall  City  newspapers,  seeks  job. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2910,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  am  a  man  with  15  years’  wide  varied 
experience  on  large  and  small  dail  es. 
Have  a  very  successful  record  in  display 
on  highly  competitive  accounts  in  Pater¬ 
son  { N.  J.).  Indianapo'i*'.  Kan-  aa  CBy 
and  Springfield  (III.)  dailies.  Have  also 
a  record  ns  cla  silled  hui.der  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Georgia.  I  can  build  classified 
to  become  a  real  revenue  for  your  paper, 
and  do  not  work  on  theory.  Willing  to 
accept  any  opening  you  have  with  a 
reasonable  salary  to  start  to  jirove  my 
statement.  Married  man,  40.  with  family. 
Aggressive  type.  Go  anywhere.  A-1 
references.  Write  Lewis  M.  Nachman. 
2758  West  Adams  .Street.  Chicago  Phone 
Chicago-Exchange  A'an  Buren  5860. 


Does  your  newspaper  need  the  service* 
of  an  experienced  executive)  If  so,  thia 
is  a  personal  message  to  yon,  from  one 
who  baa  had  a  wide  range  of  snceessful 
experience  and  who  appends  hia  name 
to  this  advertisement. 


Editorial  Writer,  enii>loyed  on  large  metro- 
l>olitan  daily,  wants  new  connection  in 
South  or  West.  Young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced,  university  graduate.  Box 
2914.  liditor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  young  man  experienced  in  clasivified 
to  develop  department  on  small  daily. 
$25.00  per  week  to  start.  Tell  all  first 
letter  and  photograph.  Box  2865,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE: 

Business  Manager  of  The  American 
Weekly,  large  Snnday  magasine,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  There  he  dealt 
with  production,  distribution  and  business 
problems  generally. 


Publisher  of  his  own  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  two  in  number.  There  he  made 
mergers,  made  advertising  rales  and  con¬ 
tracts,  wrote  and  sold  advertising  and 
had  intimate  relations  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Both  papers  made  money. 


Washington  correspondent  for  important 
newspapers  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Japan,  with  consequent  knowledge  of  na¬ 
tional  politica  and  legislation. 


Editorial  writer,  reporter,  circnlation 
manager  of  a  small  daily,  college  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  as  a  boy,  hand  compositor 
and  press  apprentice. 


References  will  he  furnished  fnlly,  in¬ 
cluding  the  name  of  a  nationally  known 
publisher. 


Executive  position  wanted,  as  head  of 
department  or  with  entire  responsibility. 
InquiricEr  desired  from  publications  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sise,  provided  there  is  a 
real  opportunity.  Compensation  to  fit  the 
situation,  preferably  w'ith  bonus  and  stock 
option. 


Ill  South  Clay  St., 
Sturgis,  Michigan. 


WELLS  F.  HARVEY 


SALLY’S  CHATS 
ON  DAILY  PROBLEMS 


Chats  on  everything  of  human  interest 
from  love  and  marriage  to  vocation, 
recreation,  diet  and  exercise — appealing 
equally  to  men,  women,  boys  and  girls — 
a  real  circulation  builder  and  holder. 

.-Appeared  for  years  a-  a  feature  combined 
with  selected  inspirational  verse  and 
shopping  chats  in  u  paper  of  45,U00  cir¬ 
culation — some  years  previous,  a  full- 
page  of  shopping  hints  having  been  used 
in  another  important  paper. 

This  versatile  young  woman  with  a  re¬ 
markably  varied  experience  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  a  wider  field  for  her  endeavors. 

If  you  could  use  a  feature  of  this  or  similar 
character  (plenty  of  clippinea,  et  cetera, 
furnished)  communicate  direct  with: 


Miss  Sally  Harbaugh 
408  West  Bute  Street 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Managing  editor,  middle-size  midwest 
daily,  secure  in  job,  seeks  change  for 
good  reason;  ma'ure;  wide  experience; 
s-ober;  reliable.  Box  2899,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


14  Years  of — 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  PROMOTION 
MARKET  ANALYSIS 
available  to  manuf.-ictiirHr,  publisher  or 
sales  company;  by  young  man  of  36. 
Protestant,  married  and  (irefers  a  tough 
job  in  a  tow-n  of  over  lO.OOO. 

Box  2854.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Managing  editor,  writer  available  now.  Big 
and  small  city  experience.  C'rculation 
expert.  $50  with  bonus  and  stock  ojt- 
tion.  Box  2918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — 25  years-’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  41,  non  nn-on.  Prefer 
16  to  24  page  afternoon  Daily  in  South¬ 
west,  F’orida  or  Southern  California. 
Box  2908  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive  young  circulation  executive  de¬ 
sires  connection  ns  road  man  or  dc|iart- 
mental  executive.  Possess  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cit>  i-iMintry  street  .sales,  iiisur 
ance  and  boy  promotion.  Well  trained  in 
‘^Little  Merchant”  plan.  Age  ’26.  mar 
ried;  furnish  excellent  references.  Luca 
tion  unimportant.  Box  2888.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Reporter,  Editor.  Salesman.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Come  now.  R.  H.  Rogers. 
Box  87.  Stanford.  California. 


Reporter-writer,  26,  New  York  experience, 
w'ants  spot  on  fast-moving,  medium-sized 
daily.  Box  2886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter-rewrite  —  age  23.  Nine  months’ 
experience  New  York  City  daily;  good 
references.  College  graduate:  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Every  Metropolitan  sheet  has  one  to  three 
Broadway  columnists — scoops,  minute 
biographies  of  wellknowns;  news,  gos¬ 
sip  and  gags.  National  and  local  appeal. 
Recognized  Broadwayite.  radio  caster, 
unique  ideas.  Noev  employed,  dissatis¬ 
fied.  College  trained,  alert  and  keen- 
minded.  (iuarantee  to  increase  your 
theatrical  advertising.  Frree-lance  or 
permanent.  Box  2915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$35  bays  services  reporter,  desk  man;  ex¬ 
perienced  Milw-aiikee,  St.  Paul,  smaller 
dailies.  Box  2831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  u  o  1  ,  “*'**  jwu  nc-rra  a  iiowsiiaper 

*1  to  US  immediately  witlx  cheek 
T  money  order  according  to  schedule  of 
of  service  desireil.  'Your  ad  will  appear 
^ine  next  issue  and  we  will  send  you 
instructiona  for  information  re- 
aui^  for  photo-litho  bulletins  with  a 
•xnipie  of  same. 


ADDRESS:  Classified  Department, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

*•*  Baildiaf,  Tiaas  Squrc,  Ntw  York 


YOU'VE  GOT  THE  GOODS 

NEWSPAPER 

AND  WE'VE  GOT  THE  BUYERS  .  .  . 

PROPERTIES 

YES,  12,000  ALERT  AND  RESPONSIVE  READERS  WHO  ARE  KEENLY 
ALl'VE  TO  THE  NEWS  AND  THE  NEWl 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

TELL  THESE  PEOPLE 

All  negotiations  confidential 

YOUR  “WANTS” — EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  PROVIDES  THE  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  NEWSPAPER  CO'VEBAGE  IN  ’THE  FIELD.  THE  CLASSIFIED 
RATES  ARE  LISTED  ON  THIS  PAGE. 

Palmer,  Sufer  &  Palmer 

350  MadisoR  Av*.  New  York 

Business  Establislied  In  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

known,  or  are  beginning  to  be  keeet 
to  the  people  with  a  big  finanelel  grik 
in  finding  them  out. 

The  CIT  Safety  Foundatioa,  M). 
sor  of  the  meeting,  is  coQo«a(^ 
through  its  parent  corporatiaa 
probably  more  than  a  million  -iit. 

A  CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY,  where  you  are  not  especially  welcome  ises  to  make  color  printing  at  news-  car  sales  a  year.  Every  trafflc  aeei- 

aged  16,  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper-  and  to  ask  questions  that  may  be  still  paper  speeds  eventually  practical  on  dent  may  destroy  some  property 

man.  He  had  edited  a  Boy  Scout  more  unwelcome — and  to  come  back  a  wide  scale.  They  discussed  engrav-  which  it  has  a  direct  interest  Bm. 

with  the  answers.  ‘ — ^ — j — 

Most  of  the  high  school  stars  quickly 
reach  the  decision  noted  by  this  boy — 

“it  is  a  heck  of  a  way  to  make  a 
living” — and  they  don’t  go  through  the 
cub  mill  to  find  out  that  there  are 
compensating  satisfactions,  that  the 


A  Light 
That 
Failed 


paper,  worked  for  his 
freshman  class  pub¬ 
lication,  and  wanted 
to  join  the  staff  of 
the  regular  school 
publication.  Finding 
that  only  seniors  were  eligible  for 
that  activity,  he  started  his  own  pub-  questions  which  may  seem  imnerti- 
lication,  the  Hyde  Park  Stencil.  He  nent  and  unpleasant  may  be  reflected 
plugged  at  it  so  diligently  that  he  fell  for  many  years  in  lasting  public  good, 
behind  in  his  school  work,  and  in  That  doesn’t  mean  that  we  like 

especiallv  the  idea  of  grilling  a  high 
school  kid  who  took  poison  over  a 
temporary  disappointment.  Undeni¬ 
ably.  it  made  a  good  one-day  story, 
whether  or  not  the  boy  answered  the 
“impertinent  questions.”  ’Thousands 
of  people  read  it,  but  we’ll  bet  a  hat 
that  hundreds  of  those  same  readers 
resented  it. 

Perhaos  the  human  interest  for¬ 
mula  which  makes  news  of  these 
things  goes  hack  a  ce’^turv  to  the 
penny  ioumalism  popularized  by  Ben¬ 
nett,  Ben  Day  and  Abell.  There 


ing  techniques  which  in  1930  came  as  traffic  death  deprives  it  of  at  In¬ 
close  to  their  daily  work  as  the  Ein-  one  potential  customer.  Every  aeei- 
stein  theory.  dent  helps  to  reduce  the  utility  of 

'ine  advertising  executives  held  a  motor  car  to  society,  and  as  Dr.  Ma|p 
confessional  session,  with  the  idea  of  McClintock,  a  newspaperman  befon 
finding  out  how  they  can  do  a  better  he  went  to  Harvard  as  head  of  ib 
job  for  their  home  town  merchants  traffic  research  work,  pointed  oat 
and,  through  them,  for  the  national 


juvenile  remorse,  swallowed  a  bit  of 
poison.  When  it  made  hun  ill  and 
antidotes  reversed  the  process,  he 
found  himself  on  the  public  end  of 
big  city  journalism.  Three  Chicago 
reporters  called  on  him,  asked  him 
“impertinent”  questions  and  the  young 
man  then  decided  that  “journalism  is 
a  heck  of  a  way  to  earn  a  living,  if 
you  ask  me,  and  I  intend  to  have  no 
part  of  it.” 

This  boy,  to  our  mind,  typifies  the 
extreme  of  a  youthful  class  which 
feels  attracted  to  newspaper  work. 

They  get  their  ideas  from  cockeyed  wasn’t  much  of  popular  interest  to 
movies,  novels,  and  radio  skits  which  write  about  then  except  the  delin- 
put  a  surrealist  light  on  the  job.  They  quencies  of  the  neighbors.  No  tele- 


A  ’’Semiiiar'' 


Road  Safety 


like  the  Winchellese  notion  of  circu¬ 
lating  in  realms  with  which  their 
home  and  school  lile  gives  them  no 
contact — and  if  you  don’t  believe  that 
Winchell  set  a  mode  in  high  school 
journalism,  pick  up  a  few  school 
papers  around  town  or  from  the  ex¬ 
change  desk.  Rarely  will  one  be 
found  without  a  column  of  school 
gossip,  much  of  it  patently  guess¬ 
work  and  possibly  libelous  in  more 
sophisticated  circles.  College  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  a  lesser  extent,  piermits 
similar  forms  of  self-expression. 

The  style  looks  easy.  Youngsters 
have  no  way  of  knowing  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  AU  you  have  to  do  (and  it  is 
all  that  some  of  them  do)  is  to  trea¬ 
sure  up  every  item  of  rumor,  gossip, 
boy-meets-girl  stuff,  team  squabbles, 
etc.,  and  set  it  down  in  print.  So  long 
as  the  column  includes  no  reflection 
on  moral  conduct  or  on  the  good 
name  of  the  school,  most  editors  and 
faculty  advisers  will  pass  it  as  amus¬ 
ing  and  harmless.  Probably  it  is 
harmless,  except  to  its  writer. 

For  every  Winchell  who  can  make 
circulation  a  continent  away  from  his 
Broadway  patrol,  there  are  dozens  of 
ambitious  imitators  who  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  a  daily  libel  suit 
or  advertising  cancellation.  They 
don’t  know  about  the  double  check 
that  a  Winchell  has  to  keep  on  every 
published  line.  They  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  questions  which  are 
considered  highly  impertinent  by  the 
parties  of  the  second  part.  And  they 
don’t  know  that  for  every  item  a 
Winchell  prints,  he  scraps  a  dozen  as 
untrue  or  perilous. 

The  Chicago  boy  evidently  has 
some  genius  for  self-expression.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  carry  on  a  single- 
handed  journalistic  operation  plus  the 
demands  of  his  curriculum,  we  should 


An  Ancient 
Custom 
Is  Passing 


graph  laid  the  doings  of  the  nation 
on  the  editor’s  desk.  European  news 
arrived  a  month  or  more  after  the 
event.  Commimities  had  to  be  paroch¬ 
ial  and  their  newspapers  mirrored 
them. 

*  «  * 

JOURNALISM  parts  hard  from  tra¬ 
dition,  but  it  is  unmistakably  part¬ 
ing.  The  eight-column  head  that  had 
to  top  every  evening 
paper  since  Hearst 
and  Pulitzer  intro¬ 
duced  the  streamer 
forty  years  ago  is  on 
the  way  out.  Hal 
O’Flaherty  of  the  Chicago  News  told 
the  AP  editors  last  month  that  his 
paper  uses  page-wide  heads  only  on 
news  that  warrants  such  display.  TTie 
World-Telegram  in  New  York  last 
week  went  streamline  and  to  date 
streamers  have  been  the  exception 
and  not  the  adamant  rule.  The  New 
York  Sun  has  followed  this  rule  a 
long  time.  There  is  a  sound  reason 
beyond  the  fact  that  over-display  of 
routine  news  blunts  the  top  head’s 
significance.  That  should  have  been 
reason  enough,  if  circulation  managers 
as  well  as  editors  were  reluctant  to 
depart  from  tradition  in  the  fear  that 
the  comparative  dullness  of  fractional 
display  would  hamper  sales. 

Two  other  factors  have  worked  to¬ 
ward  reduction  of  headlines.  One  is 
that  evening  newspapers  are  now 
largely  home-delivered,  making  star¬ 
tlers  unnecessary  for  sales.  Second  is 
the  fact  that  radio  has  pre-empted 
the  eight-column  head  by  its  frequent 
news  bulletins.  The  bare  fact  is  no 
longer  what  people  buy  newspapers 
to  learn;  they  want  the  details  and 
the  variety  of  front  page  news  that 
they  can  get  nowhere  else. 

liie  past  year  has  put  this  writer 
in  personal  contact  with  possibly  two 


manufactmer. 

The  editors,  at  both  major  sessions 
that  came  under  this  eye,  continued 
their  search  for  more  interesting  and 
more  socially  u.'ieful  methods  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  wares.  The  publishers 
heard  from  within  and  without  their 
own  ranks  some  plain  talk  on  what 
freedom  of  the  press  means  to  and 
for  them.  Nowhere  did  we  find  any 
note  of  self-satisfaction. 

*  •  • 

THIS  WEEK  found  the  Shop  Talker 
in  a  new  role  for  him — the  “key¬ 
noter”  for  a  gathering  of  some  50  edi¬ 
tors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  editorial  writers, 
and  reporters,  met  in 
New  York  to  learn 
from  experts  what  is 
being  done  for  traffic 
safety.  Here  is  a  topic  that  news¬ 
papers  have  tackled  with  vigor  and 
intelligence  during  the  past  five  years. 
It  holds  no  promise  of  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  It  holds  the  definite  menace 
of  decreased  advertising,  since  any 
campaign  for  cutting  down  the  high¬ 
way  slaughter  will  probably  take 
some  of  the  present  cars  and  drivers 
off  the  road  permanently.  Resistance 
in  that  process  can  be  expected  from 
some  elements  of  the  motor  industry, 
in  spite  of  the  magnificent  efforts 
made  by  the  engineers  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  motor  accident.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  can  think  of  no  other 
domestic  subject  which  has  received 
such  universal  newspaper  attention. 

We  find  no  reason  for  discourage¬ 
ment  in  the  fact  that  traffic  deaths 
have  increcised  since  newspapers  tm- 
dertook  their  educational  work.  The 
traffic  problem  in  its  present  form  is 
less  than  20  years  old.  In  its  acute 
stage  it  is  less  than  10  years  old.  In 
the  longer  period,  we  have  seen  cars 
evolute  from  a  glorified  buggy  to  new 
designs  which  give  the  driver  the  ut¬ 
most  in  what  the  industry  calls  “road¬ 
ability.”  Tires  seldom  fail.  Brake 
failure  is  almost  a  self-indictment  of 
the  driver.  Motor,  fuel,  and  ignition 
in  modern  cars  need  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  human  circulatory 
system. 

Roads  have  not  quite  kept  pace,  but 
newspapers  and  public  authorities  are 
removing  the  hazards  from  them,  even 
as  the  manufacturers  have  removed 
the  hazards  of  shattering  glass,  splint¬ 
ering  bodies,  bruising  and  battering 
knobs  and  gadgets  from  doors  and 
control  boards.  The  vehicle  and  the 


Ignoraace 
No  Excuse— 
But  Theu? 

believe  that 


highway  hazards  are  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  absence  of  iMritlp, 
5,000,000  cars  from  our  roada.  Ibi 
country  could  use  that  many  non 
than  the  29,000,000  now  rolling, 

Half  a  hundred  newspapenna  uil 
go  back  to  their  desks  with  infatia. 
tion  that  could  have  been 
through  no  other  channels.  Not  al 
of  it  came  from  the  experts  on  th« 
platform,  for  the  questions  and  n- 
swers  from  the  floor  indicated  tfaa 
newspapermen  have  collected  a  fane 
of  knowledge  on  traffic  trouUai  ii 
their  local  travels. 

For  instance,  one  problem  not  u 
the  agenda  developed  when  a  South 
em  newspaperman  asked  how  best  tt 
protect  Negro  pedestrians  on  un- 
lighted  country  highways.  Uiuall' 
wearing  dark  clothes,  the  Negro  royre 
sents  a  minimum  of  visibility  for  tb 
approaching  driver.  Smilar  was  th 
case  of  uniformed  soldiers  and  ma¬ 
rines,  whose  garments,  designed  ti 
be  hard  to  see,  constitute  a  real  pen 
for  motorists  near  large  military  posti 
If  legal  means  can  be  designed  to  pro 
tect  these  two  groups,  similar 
sures  can  easily  be  applied  to  othe 
rural  pedestrians. 

* 

ONE  SURVEY  pointed  out  the  al 
most  abysmal  ignorance  of  man 
drivers  on  the  simple  rules  of  th 
road.  We  have  bee 
accustomed  to 
nounce  bad  raanneo 
as  a  major 
traffic  accidents,  bo 
there  is  yet  reason 
place  in  the  drivs' 
seat  does  not  make  a  barbarian  of 
otherwise  worthy  citizen.  And  wha 
better  medium  of  co-operatian  ca 
traffic  officers  want  in  this  funds 
mental  education  than  the  newsp^iei' 
The  experts  cited  none,  and  were  ful 
some  in  their  praise  of  the  prew. 

There  is  no  need  to  cite  the  man 
contributions  newspapers  have  mad 
to  Anglo-Saxon  society,  but  in  tba 
three  centuries  they  have  hit  fei 
more  fundamentally  difficult  queiticB 
than  the  rapid  change  of  hafad 
brought  by  the  motor  car  in  leas  th* 
two  decades.  What  happened  prior 
1920  is  of  small  importance,  traffic- 
wise.  We  believe  that  the  ^»sd 
curve  of  highway  death  may  ha* 
been  slightly  flattened  in  the  past  f<*| 
years  by  the  co-operation  of  ma» 
agencies,  including  the  press,  de^l 
the  statistical  increase  in  killed  as 
injured. 

By  education  and  the  promotion  H 


probably  have  heard  of  him  a  year  or  or  three  hundred  newspapermen,  en- 


two  hence  pinning  back  the  ears  of  the 
campus  leaders  and  faculty.  We  have 
known  a  few  and  watched  scores  like 
him  hell-bent  on  becoming  famous 
through  scholastic  journalism.  Few 


gaged  in  every  branch  of  newspaper 
production.  Every  group,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  was  looking  at  and 
for  means  of  doing  a  better  job — and 


highway  represent  the  easily  soluble  -  * 

elements  of  the  problem.  The  human  disciplinary  measures,  the  automob# 
factor,  the  motorist  himself,  is  still  the  can  be  developed  to  its  full  potent# 
unknown,  and  as  we  told  the  Safety  usefulness  to  society.  We  are  solr 
Seminar,  he  is  the  customer,  the  client,  “^8  the  problem  of  congestion, 
and  the  patient  of  the  newspaper  as  of  makes  the  gas  buggy  a  slower 
no  other  public  force.  of  city  transport  than  the  old 

We  cited  the  many  unknown  facts  burner.  By  education  we  can  re 
that  must  be  learned  before  society  the  current  of  ignorance  and  indi 
can  intelligently  seek  the  answer  to  ence  that  now  deixrive  130,000,( 


of  them  go  through  to  permanent  we  haven’t  any  doubt  that  the  Guild  a  tragic  process  that  wipes  out  every  people  of  the  full  benefits  they 


journalistic  careers.  Success  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  they  soon  learn,  demands 
least  of  all  from  the  beginner  the 
ability  to  write  burning  words.  It  de¬ 
mands  a  minimum  of  emotion.  It 
demands  the  ability  to  go  to  places 


will  come  aroimd  to  the  same  goal 
after  it  gets  the  union  bugs  out  of  its 
system. 

ITie  mechanical  executives  went 
deep  into  a  scientific  analysis  of  color 
and  came  out  with  an  idea  that  prom- 


year  a  segment  of  our  population  as 
large  as  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara, 
cripples  mtiny  times  that  number, 
and  destroys  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  values.  Some  of  these  facts, 
the  week’s  session  developed,  are 


to  have  from  one  of  the  most  revo 
tionary  applications  of  the  wheel- 
axle  principle  since  the  dawn 
civilization.  That,  as  newspaper  wa 
is  many  strides  ahead  of  putting' 
foolish  16-year-old  boy  on  the 
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AHOTHER  REASON  FOR  THE  LOW  COST  OF  INTERTYPE  COMPOSITION 


Direct  Savings  of  Costly 
Composing  Room  Time 


The  time-savings  effected  by  Intertype  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  and  centering  run  all  the  way 
from  5  to  50  per  cent  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  kinds  of  work  handled.  The  actual  savings 
to  users  are  in  some  cases  almost  unbelievable. 


In  newspaper  production,  every  day’s  work  is  a  race  against 
time  —  and  the  newspaper  must  always  win! 

In  the  composing  room  particularly,  time  is  often  measured,  not  in  minutes, 
but  in  seconds.  A  few  seconds  saved  in  changing  from  one  type  to  another  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  —  particularly  in  view  of  the  infinite  variety  of  type 
combinations  required  in  modem  newspaper  composition. 

For  effecting  immediate  and  direct  savings  of  composing  room  time,  the 
modem  Streamlined  Intertype  is  outstanding.  That  is  why  so  many  news¬ 
papers  have  turned  to  Intertype  in  recent  months  —  including  some  of  the  few 
remaining  plants  which  had  never  before  bought  Intertypes.  The  news  has 
spread  throughout  the  industry  that  modem  Intertypes  save  time  and  cut  costs. 
Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  have  responded  with  orders  and  repeat  orders. 

Many  of  the  101  features  of  the  new  Streamlined  Intertjrpes  are  time-saving 
features.  Some  of  them  are  listed  on  this  page.  Investigate  these  and  other 
Streamliner  features  —  and  you,  too,  will  decide  to  step  ahead  with  Intertype. 


In+er+ype  Features  Which  Effect  Direct  Savings  of  Time 


Automatic  quadding  and  centering  (see  picture). 
Automatic  font  selector  (mixer  machines).  Per¬ 
mits  mixing  matrices  from  adjacent  pairs  of  mag¬ 
azines  without  taking  time  for  manual  setting  of 
the  selector  fingers. 

Automatic  font  distinguisher  (on  non-mixer  ma¬ 
chines)  also  saves  time  by  eliminating  a  manual 
operation. 

Two-letter  display  matrices,  18  and  24  point,  save 
time  by  eliminating  much  shifting  and  replacing 
of  magazines. 


Automatic  line  indentions,  equal  or  unequal,  at 
either  or  both  ends  of  slugs. 

Separate  main  and  side  keyboards  save  time  by 
eliminating  extra  motions  in  changing  from  main 
to  side  magazine  operation. 

Many  other  new  features  are  provided  to  save 
time  in  changing  from  one  type  to  another. 

Printed  matter  which  lists  a  large  number  of  time¬ 
saving  features  of  the  Intertype  is  available  on 
request  to  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn. 


For  Direct  Savings  of  Time . . .  INTERTYPE 


fAMILY  AND  lOOKFACE 
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LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Motions  take  time— 
and  time  is  money 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  features  of  the  Ludlow 
system  is  the  method  of  setting  matrices  for  cast¬ 
ing  in  sluglines.  As  shown  above,  the  compositor 
"gathers"  the  Ludlow  matrices  and  carries  them  to 
the  matrix  stick  in  a  group,  instead  of  one  by  one. 

The  line  of  travel  for  gathering  the  word  "Chi¬ 
cago,"  for  example,  is  shown  over  the  Ludlow  ma¬ 
trix  case.  Beginning  with  the  capital  "C,"  the  Ludlow 
operator  gathers  the  word  by  simply  adding  one 
matrix  after  another  to  those  already  held  between 
his  thumb  and  first  finger.  This  faster  gathering 
method  with  Ludlow  matrices  is  of  course  possible 
only  because  of  their  flat  shape  and  of  their  all 
standing  the  same  way  in  the  case. 

That  less  time  is  required  for  setting  Ludlow  mat¬ 
rices  is  not  surprising,  when  the  operation  is  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Every  printer  knows  that,  with  single  types. 


distributing  is  far  faster  than  setting.  In  distributing, 
the  line  of  travel  is  continuous,  the  compositor's 
hand  pausing  only  to  drop  off  one  letter  at  a  time. 
In  gathering  Ludlow  matrices,  the  compositor's  hand 
follows  this  same  continuous  line  of  travel — in  re¬ 
verse  direction. 

Contrast  this  method  of  setting  Ludlow  matrices 
with  that  of  setting  single  types,  with  which,  for 
every  letter  in  the  line,  the  compositor  must  pick 
the  character  out  of  the  case,  turn  the  nick  and  face 
into  position,  and  carry  the  single  letter  separately 
to  the  stick. 

Further  time  savings  are  effected  by  a  simpler 
method  of  justification,  and  by  elimination  of  other 
unnecessary  operations.  These  and  other  Ludlow 
economies  are  explained  in  descriptive  literature 
which  will  be  gladly  furnished  you  upon  request. 
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Value  of  Small  Engraving  Plant 

Details  of  One-Man  Department  on  N.  C.  Daily  and  How  It  Works — 
Equipment  Installed  Cost  $1,000 — Provides  Today's  Pictures  Today 


^IjY  p  WHITE  prentice  to  turn  the  work  over  to  the  developing  and  fixing  trays  and  After  exposure  and  flashing  is  com- 

By  WUI  r.  »»ni  j  obliged  to  be  out  of  town  all  necessary  dark-room  equipment,  pleted  the  operator  merely  steps  in- 

u  ehaiicai  Syperliiteiideiit,  practically  all  the  while  the  installa-  eliminating  the  lost  time  necessary  side  of  the  camera  behind  the  film 

fioiteaia  (N.  C.)  Dally  Gasette  tion  was  being  made  and  therefore  when  the  man  who  shoots  the  nega-  holder,  removes  the  film  holder,  pulls 

hindered  in  my  plan  to  learn  the  in-  fives  is  obliged  to  go  to  some  adjoin-  off  the  film  by  the  comer  and  drops 

the  practical  value  of  the  tricacies  myself.  That  the  plants  are  ing  dark-room.  In  other  words,  the  the  exposed  film  into  the  developer. 

one-man  photo-engraving  plant  to  very  easy  to  operate  can  be  seen  from  copy  is  placed  on  the  board,  the  light  When  after  about  a  minute  to  one  and 

the  newspaper  is  at  this  time  our  own  experience  here.  While  the  turned  on,  the  grotmd  glass  put  in  the  one-half  minutes  the  image  begins  to 
a  much  dis-  plant  was  being  put  in,  my  10-year-  film  holder  inside  the  camera,  and  the  show  through  both  sides  of  the  film 
cussed  subject,  old  son,  Guy  White,  Jr.,  stayed  with  focus  made.  The  lens  is  capped,  the  and  it  appears  sharp  and  distinct  and 

A  number  of  the  engraver  doing  the  work  and  soon  film  placed  upon  a  stick-on  coating  when,  to  your  mind,  every  detail  you 

newspapers  have  became  efficient  himself  to  the  point  over  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  inserted  remembered  in  the  photograph  has 

concluded  that  that  he  could  turn  out  very  good  half-  in  place  of  the  ground  glass.  The  been  brought  out  by  the  developer, 

1  the  low  -  priced  tones.  Upon  my  return  to  town  I  was  proper  stop  is  inserted  in  the  lenses  the  fixing  bath  is  used  for  a  minute 

units  which  can  the  pupil  of  my  little  boy  until  I  after  resorting  to  the  scale  on  the  or  so  to  clear  up  the  negative.  The 

— be  successfully  mastered  the  process.  Since  then  we  camera’s  track  to  determine  what  stop  test  I  have  found  in  this  operation 

'  ^  operated  by  one  have  trained  a  young  man  to  operate  is  best  suitable  for  the  specific  reduc-  is  to  leave  the  film  in  the  hypo  fixing 

man  are  not  of  the  plant  and  at  this  time  everything  tion  or  enlargement.  The  flood  lights  bath  imtil  there  is  no  trace  of  opaque- 

a  type  speedy  is  going  nicely.  are  turned  on,  the  cap  removed  from  ness,  or  to  the  rank  beginner  I  will 

and  reliable  Without  laimching  too  deeply  into  the  lenses,  the  proper  exposure  given  say  that  it  must  be  absolutely  trans- 

enough  to  be  de-  a  technical  discussion  of  the  one-man  and  then  the  smaller  roimd  stop  in-  parent  as  opposed  to  brown  or  misty, 

pended  upon  for  plant,  allow  me  briefly  to  mention  the  sorted  after  the  cap  is  again  put  over  Then  washing  off  under  the  spigot  for 

Guy  F.  Whit*  daily  newspaper  technical  steps  taken  by  us  and  per-  the  lense.  At  this  point  the  copy  is  a  few  seconds  on  both  sides  makes 
requirements,  haps  all  of  those  just  now  entering  covered  by  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  film  negative  complete  except  for 

Many  boosters  of  the  new  small  plcUits  the  one-man  photo-engraving  field.  the  cap  again  removed  and  a  short  drying. 


prentice  to  turn  the  work  over  to 


After  exposme  and  flashing  is  com¬ 


are  found  all  over  the  country,  as  was 
brought  out  by  the  pro  and  con  argu- 


Dark-Room  Camera  Used 

We  have  what  is  known  as  the 


flashing  exposme  is  allowed. 

Timing  Must  Bn  Learned 

Time  of  the  above  mentioned  ex- 


Severaf  Metkods  of  Drying 

Since  daily  newspapers  are  in  a 
great  hiury  for  pictures  quick  drying 


A  J.  aU-.  »  .»  TTt?  IldVC  Wildl.  la  AJIUWII  dd  UlC  — ,  — — -  ,  .  -a--*- .  .  . — 

®  f  CMT>A  k  1  dark-room  camera.  In  this,  perhaps,  Hme  of  the  above  mentioned  ex-  great  hurry  for  pictures  qiuck  diyu^ 

TCn  on  o  ni  ®  ”  is  found  the  greatest  argument  that  posures  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  negafi^^  is  imperative.  This  is 

^  ^  o  -e  -  really  a  one-man  plant.  The  No  set  nile  can  be  given  and  much  done  by  these  one-man  engravers  in 

f  camera  is  about  14  feet  long  and  six  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  the  various  ways.  Some  use  electric  hair 

The  Gastonm  Daily  Giuette,  a  four-  one-half  feet  high  from  the  floor,  beginning.  A  Uttle  experimenting  on  ^ers  purch^ed  from  the  comer 

m^e  plant,  printmg  10  tol6  i^ges  suspended  the  part  of  the  operator  who  makes  drug  stores  whfle  others  have  various 

y,  ®  .  .  from  an  overhead  trolley  upon  which  notes  of  his  findings  and  gives  careful  combmations  of  air  and  heat.  In  our 

engraving ^epar  en  .  was  no  copy  is  allowed  to  move  to  study  to  the  results  achieved  will  we  hang  the  negative  up  a  ^e 

^  °  ®  ec<momy  in  reductions  and  enlargements,  make  him  quite  accurate.  As  an  ex-  distance  from  ^  incandescent  light 

. ,  L  ^  j  ^  This  copy  is  lighted  by  two  2,500-  perienced  engraver  knows,  the  density  behind  the  light  we  f(^us  a  smaU 

^  Y  watt  photo-flood  bulbs  suspended  in  of  the  photograph  being  copied  will  plectoc  fan  on  the  negative,  the  air 

be  pictured  m  tc^ys  newspaper.  position  thought  best  fully  to  il-  vary  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  P^mg  over  and  around  the  lamp. 

It  was  felt  that  any  equipment  luminate  the  copy  without  effecting  and  this  also  applies  to  the  selection  thus  heating  and  drying  by  air  at  the 

which  required  more  than  one  man  gjjy  glare.  Inside  the  camera  are  all  of  the  stop.  same  time. 

on  the  payroll  for  this  added  depart-  _  The  negative  finished,  we  are  ready 


fil^c  Xobi 


ment  would  be  too  costly,  in  view  of  — 

Ae  reasonable  pri^  FormCr  WCOklV  < 

tones  could  be  obtamed  from  the 
nearby  commercial  plants.  But  the 
plants  nearest  Gastonia  could  give  us  i 
no  better  than  24-hour  and  in  most 
instances  36-hour  service.  The  news 
value  of  local  pictures  was  lost  in 
this  lapse  of  time. 

Studind  Othnr  Plants 
Doubting  the  efficiency  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  low-priced  plants,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  visit  here  and  there  along  the 
coast,  going  as  far  down  as  Florida  to 
see  the  operation  of  a  one-man  equip¬ 
ment  which  could  be  bought  for  the 
modest  sum  of  $400.  For  several  years 
I  watched  the  development  of  the 
smaller  plants  and  saw  some  good 
work  and  many  failures.  After  a 
while  and  many  miles  of  traveling  1 
ran  across  a  small  daily,  even  smaller 
than  010"  own,  making  first-class  half¬ 
tones  with  an  outfit  valued  at  aroimd  soMKSHfcOMiaaafasaaiiHssMRIMM 
$1,000,  and  operated  by  a  yoimg  man 
with  only  a  few  weeks’  instruction 

under  the  experienced  engraver  who  bodi  (Cal.)  Timas,  one  of  California 
had  made  the  installation.  This  gave 

me  affiurance  that  the  technicalities  ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Lodi  (Cal.) 
attending  photo-engraving  were  not  Times  in  a  new  buUdine  was  ac- 


Former  Weekly  Opens  New  Plant 


The  Lodi  (Cal.)  Timas,  ona  of  California's  now  dailios,  haraldad  its  laap  by  moving 
into  this  naw  plant. 


awiiuing  pnoio-engraving  were  not  Times  in  a  new  building  was  ac-  There  is  a  private  office  equipped  flowmg  with  water.  Just  enough  to 

so  mpenetrable  as  had  been  generally  complished  recently  almost  simulta-  with  a  steel  and  concrete  vault  six  cover  the  plate  with  a  good  thin  coat- 

imderstood,  ^d  that  it  was  possible  neously  with  the  entry  of  that  paper  by  12  feet.  ing  is  desirable.  The  baking  on  of 

to  operate  the  plants  at  a  very  low  daily  field  from  the  weekly.  The  composing  room  is  divided  into  this  enamel  while  whirling  is  also  of 

cost  by  usmg  an  apprentice  as  the  Acquisition  and  renovation  of  a  the  newspaper  side  and  the  commer-  equal  importance  and  the  heat  must 


cost  by  using  an  apprentice  as  the 
only  man  in  the  department. 

Spout  $1,000  for  Eqnipmnnt 


•f  the  stop.  time. 

_ negative  finished,  we  are  ready 

for  printing  onto  the  sensitized  zinc 
pens  New  Plant  plate.  There  are  also  many  methods 

used  for  this  operation.  We  use  a 
2,500-watt  photo-flood  exactly  as  we 
do  on  the  camera  when  exposing  the 
nejative.  For  printing  we  have  this 
light  placed  about  18  inches  from  the 
glass  on  our  printing  frame  and  allow 
it  to  penetrate  the  film  for  a  period 
of  six  to  eight  minutes,  this  also  being 
governed  by  the  photograph,  whether 
light  or  dark.  Our  printing  frame  is 
the  old  style  clamp-down  upon  rub¬ 
ber  tubes.  When  you  have  applied 
such  pressure  to  each  side  clamp  that 
you  can  feel  and  see  the  rubber  go 
down,  or  flatten  out,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  negative  is  making  suffi¬ 
cient  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate. 
Whirling  Must  Bo  Right 
Whirling  the  plate  before  flowing 
with  the  cold- top  enamel  for  sensitiz¬ 
ing  is  something  that  must  be  done 
exactly  right  and  only  practice  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  can  assure  the  operator  of 

j  L  I— «  k..  success  in  his  work.  Should  too  thick 

new  dailies,  heralded  its  leap  by  moving  *  ■  j 

»w  plant  ®  ^  retamed  after  the  whirling 

’  over  heat  is  finished  the  enamel  will 

feet,  with  a  front  office  50  by  25  feet,  likely  come  off  imder  developing  or 
There  is  a  private  office  equipped  flowing  with  water.  Just  enough  to 
with  a  steel  and  concrete  vault  six  cover  the  plate  with  a  good  thin  coat- 
by  12  feet.  ing  is  desirable.  The  baking  on  of 

The  composing  room  is  divided  into  this  enamel  while  whirling  is  also  of 


building  formerly  used  as  a  postoffice  cial  printing  side.  The  two  depart-  be  kept  vmiform  and  at  the  right  dis- 
provided  the  Times  with  an  excellent-  ments  are  operated  separately  xmder  tance  from  the  plate,  during  the 


Finally  I  contacted  the  seller  of  this  ly  constructed  structure  prominently  the  same  general  management.  The  whirling  operation, 
equipment  and  purchased  everything  and  centrally  located.  The  Times  is  stereotyping  room  and  stock  room  are  From  the  printing  frame  the  plate, 
necessary  to  start  work  at  a  little  less  published  by  George  E.  Moore,  busi-  separate.  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  placed 

*an  $1,000.  My  plans  were  to  stay  ness  manager,  and  Clifton  H.  Moore,  Mechanical  equipment  includes  two  in  a  tank  filled  with  cold-top  devel- 

with  the  installation  man  and  learn  to  editor,  brothers  and  the  sons  of  George  Intertypes,  a  Model  E  Duplex  press,  oper  for  no  specified  time,  but  until  the 

operate  the  equipment  myself  and  Moore,  California  State  printer.  five  job  presses  and  a  complete  bind-  brightness  of  the  zinc  is  seen  through 

after  a  few  weeks’  training  of  my  ap-  The  brick  structiure  is  50  by  100  ery  with  a  folding  machine.  (Continued  on  page  XI) 
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Need  for  More  Printing  Research 
Discussed  by  Mackey  and  Huebner 


Linotype  President  Wiii  Support  Any  General  Program  tor 
Improving  Newspaper  Processes — W.  C.  Huebner 
Says  Coordination  Needed 


the  need  for  more  scientific  re¬ 
search  into  the  fundamentals  of 
newspaper  printing  is  recognized  by 
the  industry,  it  is  indicated  in  com¬ 
ments  received  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
tfiis  week  following  appearance  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Oct.  30  of  an  article 
by  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  suggested  that  too 
many  newspaper  processes  are  still 
dependent  upon  the  individual  skill 
of  the  man  who  performs  them,  and 
that  the  industry  in  general  has  been 
slow  to  utilize  scientific  principles 
successfully  used  in  other  great  in¬ 
dustries.  He  further  suggested  that 
newspapers  might  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organization. 

Leading  newspaper  equipment  firms 
were  asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
comment  on  Mr.  Baumrucker’s  views. 
Some  who  did  not  wish  to,  privately 
expressed  themselves  in  accord  with 
the  general  ideas  contained  in  the 
article.  Others  felt  they  needed  more 
time  properly  to  express  their  views. 

Presldeaf  Mackey's  Views 

Speaking  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  President  Joseph  T.  Mackey 
said; 

“We  in  the  Linotype  organization 
are  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Baumrucker’s  plea  for  scientific 
research  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Our  own  expenditures  each  year  for 
the  study  of  problems  bearing  on  com¬ 
posing  room  methods  and  equipment 
nm  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  But  we  regard  this  invest¬ 
ment  as  the  inevitable  price  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

“We  find  reflected  consolation  from 
Mr.  Baumrucker’s  indictment  of 
equipment  and  supply  ccHnpanies  in 
that  all  his  suggest^  subjects  for 
research  are  located  in  departments 
other  than  the  composing  room.  He 
doubtless  realizes  that  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  typesetting  machinery  has 
called  for  elaborate  research  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  development. 

Soot  Two  Rasaarch  FMdt 


“But  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  results  achieved  to  date.  We  see 
two  broad  fields  ahead  which  warrant 
the  fullest  effort  and  expenditure. 
The  one  is  technical,  to  cover  every 
phase  and  possible  ramification  of 
today’s  methods  and  today’s  discov¬ 
eries.  The  other  must  be  in  the  uses  of 
the  printed  word — in  the  newspaper 
world  it  must  study  their  cultural 
and  commercial  significance,  how  to 
make  them  still  stronger  as  an  influ¬ 
ence  toward  sound  thinking  and  in¬ 
creased  business  for  their  advertisers. 

“Every  manufacturer,  every  sup¬ 
plier,  and  every  publisher  should  meet 
these  needs  for  research  by  parallel 
action.  His  own  internal  research  job 
will  be  devoted  to  his  immediate 
product  and  activity.  And  his  external 
research  will  be  most  effectively  pro¬ 
moted  through  group  activity. 

Cempafitive  Reteorcfc 

“I  have  followed  closely  the  efforts 
made  by  various  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  to  start  compre¬ 
hensive  programs  for  research  in  the 
graphic  arts  industries.  Thus  far  the 
greatest  handicap  to  such  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  about  those  private  research  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  now  constantly  in 
progress.  Because  so  many  of  ^em 
are  necessarily  competitive  in  their 


Streamlining 


Forges  Ahead 


function  they  cannot  be  tossed  into  a 
common  pool  of  industrial  effort. 
And  because  so  many  of  the  larger 
companies  maintain  well-defined  pro¬ 
grams  they  may  feel  that  other  un¬ 
dertakings  are  beyond  their  imme¬ 
diate  responsibility. 

“Again  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  study  of  technical  methods 
and  the  pursuit  of  research.  Someone 
has  said  that  a  successful  executive 
cannot  be  an  efficient  research  worker, 
for  the  executive  accepts  the  data 
presented  by  his  subordinates  and 
forms  his  decisions  accordingly.  But 
the  research  worker  must  see  for 
himself  the  facts  and  phenomena  he 
is  studying. 

Will  Support  a  Program 

“Mr.  Baumrucker  concludes  that 
the  newspapers  must  take  the  lead, 
must  ‘m^e  allies  and  partners  of 
the  technical  genius  of  the  nation.’  I 
have  personally  been  trying  for  so 
many  years  to  enlist  general  support 
for  research  in  the  uses  of  newspapers 
that  I  warmly  welcome  this  strong 
expression  of  their  technical  needs. 
Linotype  will  gladly  do  its  part  to 
support  a  broad,  constructive  program 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  divi¬ 
sions  of  interest  and  responsibility.” 

William  C.  Huebner  of  Huebner 
Laboratories,  New  York,  said: 

“Mr.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.’s  ar¬ 
ticle  is  timely  and  to  the  point  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  said  re¬ 
cently,  ‘We  need  many  improvements 
in  our  reproduction  and  printing 
methods,  but  the  men  working  for 
newspapers  are  too  busy  and  too  close 
to  work,  to  make  radical  changes. 
Outsiders  will  probably  work  out  what 
is  needed.’ 

“There  is  need  for  intensive  study 
and  research  to  improve  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newspapers.  However, 
there  is  the  existing  difficulty  of  co¬ 
ordinating  various  research  activities 
to  reach  a  common  objective.  Elquip- 
ment  and  material  manufacturers  are 
interested  to  improve  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  and  unquestionably  are  spending 
time  and  money  on  research  exclu¬ 
sively  for  improvement  in  their  own 
particular  line. 

Ceerdluotlou  of  Procossos 

“What  is  needed  in  addition,  is  re¬ 
search  in  the  fimdamentals  of  print¬ 
ing,  then,  in  coordination  of  proc- 
essses,  operation  procedure,  machines 
and  materials  that  will  eventually  re¬ 
sult  in  dependable  and  efficient  manu¬ 
facture. 


WTAR  main  tranimitting  building  at 
Gian  Rock,  Va. 


New  Transmitter 


For  Norfolk  Papers 


WTAR  Completes  Installation  of 
New  Equipment  and 
Directional  Antenna 


I 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Latest 
Paper  Addition — Style 
Aids  Readers 


“If  a  common  objective  and  coordi¬ 
nated  standard  could  be  set  up  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  arts  en¬ 
tering  into  newspaper  production, 
progress  would  be  hastened.  Only 
through  full  cooperation  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  interested  groups 
will  success  be  possible,  and  then  only, 
if  organized  labor  will  cooperate  in 
the  correct  use  of  new  equipment  and 
operation  setup  to  make  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  a  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure  instead  of  hit  or  miss  guess 
work  largely  prevailing  at  the  present 
time. 

“Some  of  the  abstract  answers  of 
research  today  may  become  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  practical  performance  in  the 
near  future.  Intensive  research  work 
properly  directed  and  financed  must 
and  will  produce  the  answer  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.” 


With  city  officials  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  participating  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  1  hour  and  15  minutes  Iladio 
Station  WTAR  at  Norfolk  dedicated 
its  new  transmitting  station  and  direc¬ 
tional  antenna  at  Glen  Rock  recently. 

Operating  the  radio  station  on  a 
frequency  channel  of  780  kilocycles, 
said  channel  being  shared  by  stations 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Sudbury,  Ont.,  its  engi¬ 
neers  in  their  work  on  the  transmit¬ 
ter  were  careful  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  other  500-watters  by  direc¬ 
tional  antenna  which  would  concen¬ 
trate  its  signals  over  the  particular 
area  served  by  WTAR. 

StatloK  Owaad  by  Dolllos 

Owned  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Dispatch,  WTAR  is  the  pioneer 
radio  station  of  Virginia. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  program  was  the  reading  of 
a  telegram  sent  to  P.  S.  Huber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  by 
Lenox  R.  Lohr,  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

As  the  operation  of  a  directional 
antenna  presented  quite  a  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  shielding  in 
three  directions  Campbell  Amoux, 
manager,  and  J.  L.  Grether  of  the 
technical  department  of  the  station, 
decided  to  call  in  Dr.  G.  H.  Brown 
of  the  Research  Division  of  RCA 
Manufacturing  Company.  Dr.  Brown 
spent  many  days  designing  a  system 
to  meet  local  requirements,  the  first 
of  its  type  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Reduction  of  the  radiated  power  in 
the  direction  of  the  ocean  and  the 
swamplands  to  the  south  of  Norfolk 
and  by  holding  the  signal  strength 
down  to  the  equivalent  of  500  watts 
in  the  direction  of  other  stations  the 
power  over  the  Tidewater  Virginia 
area  has  been  increased. 

From  the  old  transmitter  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach  Boulevard  the  100  micro¬ 
volt  signal  strength  ran  on  a  contour 
of  40  miles.  The  use  of  the  new 
equipment  gives  the  station  an  out¬ 
put  strength  of  within  13  miles  of 
Richmond  with  a  strength  of  4,090 
watt  transmitter.  Two  main  beams 
are  radiated  toward  Virginia  Beach 
and  Eastern  North  Carolina  giving  a 
power  of  1,500  watts  in  those  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  new  antenna  system  consists  of 
three  flagpole  type  masts  280  feet  high 
for  No.  1,  210  feet  high  for  Nos.  2  and 
3.  This  type  gives  an  efficiency  of 
96%  as  against  about  60%  for  the 
antenna  on  the  Virginia  Beach  Boule¬ 
vard.  Around  the  three  antennas, 
radiating  from  their  bases  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  there  is  buried 
more  than  20  miles  of  copper  wire, 
comprising  the  ground  system.  TTie 
transmitter  is  on  a  40  acre  tract  of 
land. 


Streamlining  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  proceeds  steadily  with  mod. 
em  type  faces  and  flush  left  hetb 
being  generally  favored. 

The  largest  newspaper  to  change  ib 
headline  style  in  recent  weeks  is 
New  York  World-Telegram 
last  week  adopted  an  Alternate  Got% 
and  Vogue. 

One  column  top  heads  are  Gothk  st 
three  lines  flush  left  and  irregular  gr 
the  right  with  an  indented  three-l^ 
bank  of  Vogue.  Two,  three  and  fov 
column  heads  are  in  Vogue.  All  hea4 
carry  only  one  bank.  A  Vogs 
Oblique  is  also  used  on  two-coluaMl 
heads.  'Die  new  style  is  used  on  a| 
but  the  sports  pages,  theatre  news  and 
the  woman’s  pages,  which  continue  to 
use  the  old  type  faces. 

Chaugo  lu  Now  Orfeoas 
The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and 
the  Morning  Tribune  have  adopted 
new  headline  type.  The  Item  is  u«ioj 
Bodoni  while  the  Tribune  is  usm( 
Gothic,  Cheltenham,  Ludlow  and 
Bodoni  in  foldface. 

Giving  its  heads  a  new  dress,  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  appeared  at 
Oct.  11  stressing  Vogue,  but  retainini 
60-point  Herald  for  streamer  use.  Thp 
heads  on  the  two  front  pages  featon 
30  and  60-point  Vogue  Bold  Coo* 
densed.  One  week  previous  the  dailf 
adopted  Regal  No.  2  as  a  body  typa 
Using  Metro  Black  No.  2  for  its 
headlines  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telc> 
graph  recently  adopted  a  new  drcK 
With  the  use  of  Erbar  Medium  Cod> 
densed  throughout  the  LewisUn 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune  recently  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  appear  in  i 
new  streamlined  dress. 

Concurrently  the  Tribune  adopted 
a  new  headline  composition,  all  words 
in  capitals  and  lower  case  instead  of 
the  former  style  of  capitals  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  also  set  flush  to  the  left. 
E.  L.  Alford  is  publisher. 

“The  elimination  of  dashes  between 
the  decks  of  the  headlines  also  con¬ 
tributes  white  space  and  further  ‘air- 
conditions’  the  page,”  he  said. 

Has  Now  Mastkoad 
The  Tribune  also  adopted  a  ne« 
masthead.  The  old  one  with  its  map 
of  Idaho  and  radiating  spokes,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  cleaner  design  and  is 
styled  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
headline  type.  The  Tribune  has  added 
Model  29  Blue  Streak  Linotype  and 
a  Sta-Hi  dry  mat  former. 

The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Telephoat, 
according  to  Walter  Bradfute,  city 
editor,  went  streamlined  months  ago. 
Other  streamline  papers  which  have 
not  been  reported  here  are  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Post  and  the  Princeton 
(Ind.)  Clarion-News. 

Variations  of  the  Tempo  family 
were  adopted  Oct.  29  by  the  Royol 
Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune.  The 
heads  appear  in  Tempo  Bold  Con¬ 
densed,  'Tempo  Heavy,  Tempo  Me¬ 
dium  and  Tempo  Bold,  with  a  Me¬ 
dium  Condensed  Gothic  streamer. 

Modern  streamlining  went  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  recently  when  the 
Panama  American  adopted  Chelten¬ 
ham  Condensed  replacing  Cheltenham 
Extra-Condensed.  Caps  and  lower 
case  are  now  being  used  in  all  heads. 

Other  newspapers  which  recently 
went  streamlined  are  Ashland  (0.) 
Times-Gazette;  Lowell  (Mass.)  Suw; 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 
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Norfolk  Dailies  in  New  Plant 


New  Four-Story  Limestone  Structure  Is  Last  Word  in  Modern 
Newspaper  Building  Design — Cost  $350,000  Exclusive  of  Equipment 


ji££  NEW  HOME  of  Norfolk  News-  advertising  and  executive  offices.  The 
papers  Inc.,  publishing  the  Norfolk  first  unit  is  75  feet  in  depth  being 
(Ya.)  Ledger- Dispatch,  evening,  and  semi-classic  in  its  exterior  design  fin¬ 


ished  completely  in  the  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone  on  the  front  and  two  sides. 
The  first  floor,  unusually  high,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  slightly  projecting  cen¬ 
ter  motif,  flanked  by  two  bays,  each 
having  three  windows. 

Fluted  piers  and  ornamented  low 
relief  cornices  are  all  in  limestone  and 
contribute  to  the  striking  appearance 
of  the  building. 

Four  Massive  Doors 
"Hie  main  entrance  is  in  form  of  a 
limestone  reveal  with  four  massive 
entrance  doors  of  polished  bronze  and 
prismatic  ornamental  glass  bricks 

_ _ _ _ _ ^ _  above  the  doors  extending  to  the  top 

(iiys,  was  opened  to  the  public  for  the  opening. 

intial  inspection  Oct.  28-30.  This  reveal  has  an  opening  above. 

This  structure,  costing  $^0,000  ex-  covered  by  an  ornamental  grill  be- 
ciisive  of  equipment  was  formally  hind  which  a  loudspeaker  may  be  in- 
dfdicated  with  thousands  in  attend-  stalled  for  the  broadcast  of  news  and 
a:ce  Oct.  28.  sports  events. 

An  hour’s  radio  First  floor  windows  are  of  a  monu- 
program  through  mental  steel  casement  type  while  those 
WTAR  opened  at  on  the  other  floors  are  of  metal  dou- 
9  p.m.  with  an  ble-hung  type. 

address  by  Vir-  Additional  handsome  bronze  doors 
ginia’s  Gov-  open  into  the  business  office  on  the 
ernor-Elect  first  floor,  which  has  been  equipped 
James  H.  Price,  with  the  latest  in  General  Fireproof- 
Others  speaking  ing  desks,  the  same  being  true  of  the 
were  Mayor  W.  news  and  other  offices  in  the  building, 
R.  L.  Taylor  of  including  the  library. 

Norfolk;  S.  L.  Heavy  bronze  elevator  doors  open 


Paul  S.  Huber 


Exterior  of  Norfolk  Newspapers’  four-story  building,  fronting  on  Brambleton  Avenue, 
showing  bvo  story  mechanical  building  at  the  rear. 

10  inches  high  aroimd  the  room  of  is  connected  by  a  corridor  with  the 
black  polished  York  Fossil  marble,  news  rooms  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch 
Partitions  are  of  polished  Transite,  an  and  the  Virginian-Pilot,  the  rooms  be- 
asbestos  base  material,  closely  resem-  ing  on  east  and  west  sides.  The  com- 
bling  marble  in  appearance  and  feel,  posing  room  is  70  x  124  feet  with  a 
of  a  grayish  buff,  with  glass  partitions  pitch  of  18  feet,  providing  plenty  of 
and  counters  covered  with  a  linolexun  room,  light  and  air.  The  hiunidity  is 
composition.  controlled  by  a  large  Peerless  Air 

Separata  Mechanical  Sfracture  Condition-Air  washer,  in  which  equip- 
Offices  of  the  circulation  department  “  included  a  Type  ME  Fan. 

are  on  the  first  floor,  connected  with  Mechanical  employes  have  shower 
the  business  office  and  the  mailing  baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in- 
j.QQni.  dividual  lockers.  Other  employes 

The  two-story  building  in  the  rear  have  finely  equipped  rest  rooms  on 
houses  the  mechanical  activities.  The  each  floor. 

An  especial  feature  of  the  composing 
room  equipment  is  the  extra  lifting 
provided  by  22  Logan  containers  over 
make  up  tables  and  ad  forms.  Th^ 
containers  with  two  200  watt  bulbs 
each  supplement  the  other  lighting 
equipment. 

Full-page  and  single  column  proofs 
are  pulled  through  the  use  of  Van- 
dercook  325  and  25  models. 

Twenty-two  Lintoypes  and  five  In¬ 
tertype  machines  are  used  to  set  copy 
sent  in  from  the  news  rooms  .through 
Lamson  pneumatic  tubes.  Five  Mono¬ 
type  casters  are  in  operation  next  door 
to  the  mat  room. 

New  Engraving  Equipment 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  modem  in  the 
country.  New  equipment  has  been 
installed  including  a  new  Master  pow¬ 
dering  cabinet,  and  stainless  steel 
metal  for  ventilating  piui>oses.  A 
Wessel  router  and  process  camera  are 
used  as  well  as  an  Ostrandler  saw  and 
a  Niagara  guillotine.  An  Exel  Hel- 
strom  etching  machine  is  another  part 
of  the  equipment  used  in  making  cuts. 

The  press  room  is  directly  beneath 
the  composing  room. 

Two  big  Goss  sextuple  presses,  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  Virginian-Pilot  at 
its  Tazewell  Street  location  before 
consolidation  with  the  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  are  being  operated  at  present. 
The  double  Scott  octuple  presses  are 
in  process  of  being  moved  from  (he 
Ledger-Dispatch  location  on  Plume 
Street,  on  which  the  merged  papers 
(Continued  on  page  XU) 


S.  Huber,  president  of  the  firm;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Timibull,  Norfolk  and  J.  D. 
Wse,  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Tmes-Dispatch. 

Remote  control  equipment  was  used 
by  WTAR  in  broadcasting  short  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Tom  Hanes,  managing  edi- 
to.’  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch;  Winder 
R  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot;  Russell  O.  Ellington  and 
C.  E.  Boggs  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Short  interviews  with  vis¬ 
iting  city  officials  and  civic  leaders 
we  obtained  during  the  broadcast 
which  was  under  the  direction  of 
Canpbell  Amoux,  general  manager  of 


The  business  office, 
taken  at  Pilot's  ad¬ 
vertising  section  and 
showing  front  offices 
of  circulation,  classi¬ 
fied  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  that  of 
the  Ledger. 


Members  of  the  staff  drew  assign¬ 
ments  as  guides  for  the  visitors  who 
liewed  one  of  the  best  newspaper 

Elants  in  the  south  and  among  the 
nest  in  cities  of  between  120,000  and 
150,000  population  in  the  United  States. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  the  new  building  was 
frected  in  two  units,  connected  in  the 


Mechanical  Building  in  Rear 

The  front  building  facing  111  feet 


kn  Brambleton  Avenue  is  featured  by 
k  monumental  four-story  limestone 
hcade.  In  the  rear  is  the  well- 
huipped  mechanical  building  bring- 
pg  the  total  depth  of  the  structure  to 
po  feet.  ITie  units  total  68,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  1,300,000  cubic 
feet  of  enclosed  space. 

Ihe  building  is  fireproof  through¬ 
out  It  is  finished  in  limestone  and 
brick. 

i  Ihe  four-story  front,  three  of  which 
|re  in  use  now  and  the  other  reserved 
for  future  development  amd 


A  view  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 


_ expansion, 

!s  the  news,  editorial,  business. 
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minded  and  would  pay  a  just  sub-  CurfASM 

scription  rate  if  the  facts  were  in  his  vQCIIUIII  jy#IvlTl 

possession.”  ■ 

Passing  to  another  phase  of  news-  A 

paper  economics,  the  speaker  added;  |  Q|  /\|||00IQiGS 
‘"niere  is  no  question  that  if  each  ^ 

newspaper  adopted  a  uniform  stand-  ^ew  Wood  Machinery  Con, 
ard  for  layout  and  advertising  copy  n  i  x  i  ^ 

and  employed  a  typographer  to  see  Development  Improves 
that  they  conformed  with  the  standard  Stereotype  Plates 
before  being  sent  to  the  composing 

room,  the  newspapers  would  save  Wood  Newspaper  Machr^ri 

large  sums  annually.  Corporation  has  announced  that  vac. 

Sir  Hav  Co.#  Sw.foo..  equipment  is  now  available'- 

Sh  P/oiits  Hove  Colt  Syitoms  j^eir  Autoplate  machines. 

It  was  brought  out  that  at  least  six  ^ym  acts  on  the  matrix  just  2 
of  approximately  30  plants  represented  to  and  during  the  casting 
at  the  San  Antonio  conference  had  plate.  ™ 

definite  cost-finding  systems.  A  statement  by  the  Wood  comna 

In  the  stereotype  session  greater  mat  says: 

shrinkage  throu^  additional  moisture  “-ru..  _ _ _ _ ;  •  i 

to  reduce  width  of  plates  and  in  turn  ^^own  as  uLd^'S  b  fi 

cut  paper  consumption  was  discussed.  .  _ j  ■  t  •  ^ 

Thinner  column  rules  supplement  the  ^rvino  Tn 

process.  Adverse  effects  of  irregular  velnnm^t  W^ii» 

cooling  of  nlates  also  was  discussed  means  are  provided  io 

Sir®  aiscus^a.  tummg  the  vacuum  on  and  atth 

The  pressroom  session  recommended  _ _ i 

continued  use  of  ANPA  standardized  Annfhor  fo  ♦  ^  **** 

four-color  printing  inks,  although 

some  claimed  them  not  altogether  ade-  _^i  j 

quate  for  run-of-paper  u^.  Devel-  with  a  water-cooled  castmg  box 

opment  of  color  printing  was  dis-  LIttIa  Change  In  Operotlei 

cussed  and  specimens  were  exhibited.  “The  vacuum  feature  has  osh 
Tom  Riordan  of  the  San  Antonio  Light  worked  out  for  the  Pony  Autoplat, 
demonstrated  a  portable  page- wide  ^  well  as  the  Junior  and  Autonutii 
color  ink  fountain,  his  own  design,  machines. 

The  60-pound  fountain  can  be  placed  **As  far  as  the  stereotyper  is  c®- 
at  any  position  on  the  press.  cerned,  there  is  no  material  differao 

Harry  Adsit,  Dallas,  Southern  News-  m  the  operation  of  an  Autoplil 
paper  Publishers’  Association  labor  equipped  with  the  new  vacuum  ir 
relations  secretary,  in  a  brief  talk  rangement  as  compared  with  ma 
urged  mechanical  men  to  “sell  them-  chines  not  so  equipped.  Vacuum  i 
selves”  to  their  publishers.  supplied  from  a  separately  drive 


Texas-Oklahoma  Mechanical  Group 
Discusses  Ways  to  Cul  Cosis 


T.  F.  McPherson  Says  Cost  Finding  System  Imperative  in 
Production  Departments — Forth  Worth  Chosen 
For  Next  Meeting 


THE  PROBLEM  of  increased  news-  is  advisable,  at  the  inception  of  effort 
p>ap>er  production  costs  was  attacked  to  gain  control,  to  establish  a  detailed 
in  the  two-day  fall  meeting  of  the  breakdown  of  time  consumption. 

Texas-Oklahoma  Such  a  method  reveals  the  weaknesses 

9  Newspaper  of  the  op>erations  to  the  exp>erienced 
Mechanical  Ck>n-  eye  so  clearly  that  much  of  the  wasted 
ference  in  San  time  is  converted  almost  automatic- 
Antonio,  Nbv.  1-  ally  into  productive  channels. 

2,  under  general  “It  has  been  said  that  composing 
chairmanship  of  room  executives  are  not  trained  in 
O.  M.  Harpwr  of  the  science  of  accoimting  and,  there- 
the  Tulsa  World,  fore,  do  not  understand  the  weekly 
Fifty  mechanical  reports  when  submitted  to  them.  The 
experts  attended.  exp>erience  of  the  spveaker,  however. 

The  convention  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  Compos- 
ended,  after  se-  ing  room  executives,  within  the  scope 
lection  of  Fort  of  their  expierience,  have  not  only  un- 
O.  M.  Harper  Worth  for  the  derstood  the  figures,  but  have  put  the 
spring  session,  information  resulting  therefrom  to  ex- 
with  a  dinner  tendered  by  Frank  ceedingly  good  use. 

G.  Huntress,  publisher,  San  Antonio  those  individual  operations 

Express  and  Evening  News.  Present  >^rhere  the  business  administrators 
conference  officers,  including  Secre-  interested  and  a  spirit  of  co- 

t®ry  A.  T.  Blease,  Corpus  ^risti  operation  prevailed  between  business 
Caller-Times,  hold  over  until  the  composing  room  heads,  intelligent 
spring  meeUng.  analysis  and  subsequent  application 

At  the  first  general  session  of  the  combined  executive  functions 

conference,  L.  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  News  ^as  resulted  in  increased  production 
and  Journal,  was  selected  ^  a  com-  ranging  from  15%  to  25%. 
mi^oner  from  the  mechanical  group  “Increased  production  approxiraate- 
to  contact  Te^  and  Oklahoma  pub-  jy  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  per 

lishers  associations  in  behalf  of  a  annum  has  followed  the  application 
closer  relationship  possibly  to  induce  gf  facts  supplied  by  a  well-balanced 
the  latter  to  sponsor  the  mechanical  system, 

organization.  Rmadart  Should  Pay  Mora 

Throo  Half.Doy  Sossious  newspaper  publishers,  in  the 

"nie  conference  held  composing  face  of  continually  growing  costs  of 

publishing,  have  failed  to  ask  the  News-Tribune;  Minneapolis  Argus; 
Statef'  P^^  ®  proportion  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review; 

^  considered  judgment  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Evening  News;  Potters 

J?  iJrk  WUiam.^r^n  Speaker  that  subscribers  gen-  Herald,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  South 

room  meetmg.  Jack  Willia^i^  San  g^ally  would  pay  a  minimum  of  $1  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Cedar  Rapids 
Antomo  Expre^  and  Evenmg  News,  pgj.  month  for  a  seven-day  delivery  (fa.)  Gazette;  Galax  (Va.)  Gazette; 

H  ^  minimum  of  75c  Hershey  Times,  North  Platte,  Neb.; 

^  ^'“U’ton  (Okla.)  Constitution;  Denve^ 

M^XIO  WcUS  to  OttCriQ  ^1*  ^  xi_  1  1  \  ft#  ‘x  A  lot-  fTv  1 

because  the  Chronicle  is  in  the  midst  publishers  possess,  m  the  col-  (Col.)  Mon. tw;  Ameryka-Echo,  Tole- 

n  umns  of  their  newspapers,  a  most  do,  Ohio;  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour; 

C.  wishS,  Galveston  nZs-THb-  Powerful  instrument  for  educating  the  Contra  Costa  C^nty  Labor  Journal, 

1  J  4U^  public  concerning  the  hazards  and  Oakland,  Calif.;  Pregon,  Buenos  Aires, 

une,  led  the  pressroom  session.  Atx>ut  ,  j  •  xi_  j  a  x-  «  ^  A  i.  i  i  • 

30  Aewsnaner  nlants  some  of  which  producmg  the  newspaper  and  Argentma;  Bata,  Zlm,  Czechoslovakia; 

niiKiicik  ifternAnn  and  <>vonincr  ^^e  invaluable  public  service  it  per-  Hawkes  Bay  Daily  Mail,  Hastings, 

SrSf  »ver.g.  individual  is  fair-  N.  Z.;  PMlipi^n.  HerU  Manila.  P.  f 


usual  way.  The  moment  the  bo 
closes,  the  vacuum  is  automatiall; 
turned  on  by  a  three-way  solenor 
valve.  Thus  the  mat  is  shaped  accotd 
ing  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  cast 
ing  box  just  prior  to  and  during  th 
time  that  the  metal  is  being  poure. 
into  the  mold.  The  vacuum  stays  a 
until  just  before  the  casting  bm  i 
opened,  at  which  time  it  is  release 
by  atmospheric  pressure  supplied  t 
the  vacuum  chamber.  This 


proces  1  < 

repeated  during  the  casting  of  < 
plate.  ( 

“Perhaps  the  most  important  dak  I 
made  for  this  equipment  is  that  th  ' 
matrix  is  shaped  to  the  true  cum 
ture  of  the  casting  box.  This  tend 
to  eliminate  plate  irregularitk 
due  to  type  and  cuts  of  uneve 
heigh'ts. 

“Buoklos"  Bllmhafad 

“Many  defects  in  stereotype  plate, 
necessitating  a  large  number  of  re 
casts,  are  caused  by  buckles  in  th 
mats.  Tests  made  with  the  new  Woo 
vacuum  equipment  have  shown  thi 
the  vacuum  will  pull  a  buckle  out  c 
the  mat  almost  regardless  of  its  sii 
or  shape.  In  many  cases  shallow  col 
umn  rules  and  borders  are  pulled  u 
sufficiently  to  print  distincUy  wher 
otherwise  these  rules  and  border 
would  be  weak  or  light. 

“With  the  vacuum  casting  box  ther 
is  less  danger  of  ‘pulldowns’  at  th 
head  and  foot  of  the  plate.  The  ret 
son  for  this  is  that  there  is  a  row  c 
holes  in  the  casting  box  quite  close  t 
both  the  head  and  foot  of  the  typ 
page.  With  air  being  drawn  throup 
these  holes,  the  mat  is  held  ti^tly 
against  the  box  at  both  head  and  foo; 
and  therefore  has  less  tendency  t 
show  ‘pulldowns.’  In  some  cases  thi 
advantage  permits  the  printing  d  ‘ 
longer  page. 

“It  has  also  been  found  th* 
vacuum  applied  to  the  mat  prevent! 
creeping.” 


Boston  Daily  Has  New  Press 


Folder  viow  of  the  new  high-speed  Scott  multi-unit  press  in  Boston  Hereld  Traveler 
plant  which  made  its  first  run  Oct.  19.  An  extra  fountain  for  color  will  be  added 
eventually.  G.  F.  Stewart  is  press  superintendent. 
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^ Photo- Engraving  Problems  Surveyed 

^  Charles  J.  Conrad,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Discusses 

One-Man  Plants  and  Strip  Film  at  Birmingham  Convention 
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iS  PART  of  the  complete  survey  of 
mechanical  problems  presented  to 
be  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  mechanical  conference  at 
bcir  meeting  in  Birmingham  Sept.  20, 
Charles  J.  Conrad,  superintendent  of 
sagraving  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
/jcoyune  and  States,  discussed  the 
jarticular  aspects  of  photo-engraving 
fhich  had  been  proposed  to  him  in 
he  form  of  questions  by  the  members 
if  the  association. 

The  following  is  a  sununary  of  the 
lemarks  made  by  Mr.  Conrad.  Among 
he  problems  under  consideration  were 
itrip  film,  one-man  engraving  plants, 
Msts,  and  speed.  Several  other  topics, 
such  as  the  bump-up  cut  and  the  ad- 
fantages  of  masking,  were  also  dis- 
sussed. 

go.  I — The  Bump-Up  Cut. 

The  bump-up  cut  is  really  a  double 
dnc  plate  (two  plates  etched  and 
printed  and  soldered  together).  The 
wo  plates  equal  16  gauge.  top 

plate  is  complete  with  detail  and 
screen  gradation,  which  is  used  as 
printing  plate.  The  under  or  lower 
plate  has  all  high  lights  etched  away. 
Thus  all  the  middle  tones  are  held 
cpon  the  higher  level,  where  they  be- 
bng;  the  high  lights  are  dropped  to  a 
bwer  level  under  pressure  and  per¬ 
fect  registration  on  both  surfaces  is 
thus  obtained. 

When  top  etching  and  lower  plate 
ire  finish^  they  are  squared  up. 
Holes  are  routed  through  lower  plate. 
The  plates  are  then  turned  with  faces 
down  and  solder  applied  to  the  holes, 
the  solder  adhering  to  back  of  top 
plate  and  effecting  a  durable  jointure. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bump-up  ma- 
(hine,  which  costs  approximately 
16,500,  take  the  zinc  cuts  into  the 
stereotype  room  and  have  a  solid  base 
put  on  moulder,  then  run  it  through 
with  good  pressure.  The  plate  is  now 
complete — you  will  feel  the  high  lights 
depressed  on  plate.  Etch  the  lower 
plate  in  the  high-light  areas  to  about 
10  one-thousandths.  That  will  make 
the  high-light  areas  of  the  original 
halftone  plate  on  top  plate  depress 
ibout  8  one-thousandths  and  will  now 
show  a  bump- up  cut. 

No.  2— Prompt  Service  to  Compesieg 
Boom  OH  Both  Adverfisieg  and 
Nows. 

This  can  be  simplified  by  keeping 
in  close  contact  with  the  news  room 
snd  composing  room.  Make  it  your 
business  to  ascertain  what  ad  and 
news  room  will  have  ready  first.  Then 
run  your  flats  of  cuts  through  accord¬ 
ingly. 

No.  3— The  Advautago  Maskieg  Has 
Over  Silver  Print  Copy  for  Sfore 
Adverfisiiig. 

There  is  none  whatever.  Masking 
tisually  needs  to  be  shot  individually. 
Silver  prints  can  be  put  up  and  shot 
with  other  copy.  Masking  makes  a 
good  job  but  needs  too  much  atten¬ 
tion.  In  place  of  silver  prints  I  would 
advise  Velox  prints  or  Zo-Zo  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  from  screened  nega¬ 
tives.  They  will  be  much  sharper  and 
cleaner  than  silver  prints. 

No.  4-.R«sfe  Cnfs  In  IJVs  Mfeefet. 

My  best  previous  time  was  27% 
niinutes. 

When  negatives  come  from  strip- 
film  camera  they  are  soaking  wet.  It 
usually  takes  from  10  to  12  minutes 
for  them  to  dry  thoroughly  so  as  to 
print  on  zinc,  otherwise  sensitive  so¬ 
lution  on  zinc  is  ruined. 


I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time 
to  get  a  cut  finished  faster.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  of  laying  cel¬ 
lophane  paper  on  top  of  wet  negative, 
thus  keeping  the  wet  negative  frcm 
touching  the  sensitive  coated  zinc 
plate.  I  put  the  idea  to  work  and 
turned  out  two  rush  cuts,  each  in  17% 
minutes.  The  water  on  negatives  can¬ 
not  touch  the  plate  because  cello¬ 
phane  paper  covers  entire  negative. 

1  make  the  negative  with  a  large  dot 
so  as  to  be  able  to  etch  in  one  bite 
after  printing. 

The  schedule  of  time  is  as  follows: 

Operator  .  5%  minutes 

Stripper  .  1  minute 

Printer  .  6  minutes 

Etcher  .  2  minutes 

Washing  &  finishing  3  minutes 

Total .  17%  minutes 

Mo.  5 — Information  on  Solecfing  Equip- 
mont  for  Taking  Photographs 
That  Are  to  Bo  Copied  in  tho 
Photo-Engraving  Dopartmant. 

The  best  screen  lor  general  news¬ 
paper  work  is  a  60-line  screen.  Some 
papers  use  a  65-line  screen  and  others 
a  75-line  screen.  I  have  used  a  75- 
line  screen.  I  found  that  the  shadows 
were  inclined  to  fill  up,  and  I  had  to 
go  back  to  the  60-line  screen.  To  use 
a  75-line  or  a  70-line  screen  your 
newsprint  must  have  a  hard  calen¬ 
dered  surface  and  a  little  sheen. 
Otherwise  the  product  will  look  dull 
and  lusterless. 

Regarding  that  portion  of  question 
as  to  the  best  equipment  used  for 
making  good  photographs,  that  is  hard 
to  say.  Regardless  of  the  equipment 
used,  the  photographs  vary.  I  have 
often  received  perfect  copy  frcm  a 
photographer  only  to  find  the  next 
batch  he  brought  in  dull  and  flat, 
with  all  detail  subdued. 

No.  6— Wkot  About  Ona-Man  Plants? 

This  is  the  reaction  I  have:  There 
cannot  be  such  a  thing!  True,  it  is 


quite  possible  for  one  man  to  proof, 
finish,  bevel,  rout,  etch,  print,  photo¬ 
graph  and  strip  an  engraving — ^just 
the  same  as  a  man  could  set  type, 
solicit  ads,  edit,  print  and  make  the 
morning  route  and  his  time  off  col¬ 
lect  bills  and  run  the  office.  With 
about  a  plate  and  a  half  a  day  one 
engraver  might  do  all  the  work,  the 
same  as  a  weekly  paper  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  one  man. 

But  to  turn  out  any  amount  of 
work  it  would  be  a  costly  imdertak- 
ing  and  a  very  slow  one  at  that.  I 
have  40  years’  experience  cind  am  still 
learning  that  engraving  is  a  very  ex¬ 
acting  art.  The  theory  of  engraving 
can  be  learned  from  any  amount  of 
books,  but  what  one  needs  is  experi¬ 
ence  with  different  films,  wet  plates, 
cameras  and  copy,  etc. 

When  I  read  about  a  one-man  plant 
at  $370  to  $500  I  really  wonder  if  any¬ 
body  actually  would  buy  one  of  them. 
I  have  one  camera  in  my  department 
which  alone  costs  $4,000  without 
screens  and  installation  costs,  and  my 
wet-plate  cameras  average  from  $500 
to  $800.  A  pretty  fair  Kodak  will  cost 
around  $50.  A  man,  however,  can  buy 
a  modest  plant  for  aroimd  $3,000  to 
$4,000,  but  from  the  outset  it  would 
be  best  to  hire  one  operator  and  one 
etcher  and  finisher  so  as  to  really  turn 
out  some  work. 

If  you  are  so  located  geographically 
that  you  can  get  cuts,  buy  them  imtil 
you  are  able  to  put  in  a  fair  plant 
with  at  least  two  experienced  engrav¬ 
ers.  Otherwise  only  high  cost  and 
grief  will  be  your  lot. 

No.  7— Tko  Photo-Engraving  Plant  In 
Combination  witk  Doily  Nows- 
papar. 

Practically  indispensable.  If  a  small 
newspaper,  get  one  of  these  small 
plants  around  $4,000  and  engage  first- 
class  engraver,  or  say  one  good  oper¬ 
ator  and  an  etcher  and  finisher.  But 
avoid  the  cheap  one-man  shop.  Far 
better  to  give  your  work  to  a  com- 


Florida  Paper's  Modernized  Home 


Photo  shows  the  new  modernistic 
home  of  the  Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press- 
Journal,  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  small  newspaper  offices  in  the 
state. 

The  Press-Journal  won  the  prize  last 
year  for  having  the  best  front  page  in 
cities  xmder  5,000  population  in  a  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Florida  State 


Press  Association.  Eqtiipment  in¬ 
cludes  two  Model  14  Linotypes  and  a 
Goss  Comet  press.  J.  J.  Schumann, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper,  is 
also  Postmaster  of  Vero  Beach.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  South 
Florida  Press  Association  and  is  at 
the  present  time  a  director  of  the 
State  Press  Association  of  Florida. 


mercial  shop  until  you  are  ready  to 
put  in  a  real  little  plant. 

No.  8— The  Advantaga  of  Strip  Film 
Over  Wat-Plata  Negofivet. 

Strip  film  is  very  fast  and,  unlike 
the  wet  plate,  requires  no  rubber  and 
no  collodion.  If  you  can  get  all  good 
copy,  strip  film  is  faster  and  better. 
Of  course  if  you  get  bad  copy  you 
cannot  use  cyanide  and  strengthen  up. 
A  film  camera  gives  you  just  what 
you  have  on  copy — be  it  good  or  bad. 
The  film  camera  is  far  superior  to  a 
wet  plate  providing  yo\ir  entire  copy 
is  good.  However,  when  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  reversed,  a  wet  plate  will  show 
better  results. 

As  1  said  before,  a  film  camera  gives 
you  as  good  as  yoiu:  copy.  If  copy  is 
bad  a  poor  cut  will  follow,  i.c.,  if  one 
eye  on  a  subject,  we  will  say,  is  very 
light  and  the  other  black  and  it  is  not 
retouched,  that  is  exactly  what  you 
will  have  on  the  cut. 

The  cost  of  the  film:  For  instance, 
we  ran  from  May  20,  1936,  to  Aug.  17, 
1937,  $662.89  worth  of  13-inch  film; 
$242.27  of  6-inch  film  and  $801.41  of 
19-inch  film  for  a  total  cost  of  $1,706.58 
in  15  months.  Added  to  this  we  spent 
$143.38  for  hypo,  $357.63  for  developer 
and  $95  for  acid  sulphite  to  bring  the 
combined  total  up  to  $2,302.59. 

Along  with  answer  to  this  question 
I  have  brought  along  a  full-page  ilhis- 
tration  that  will  plainly  show  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  film  over  wet  plate.  Here 
are  some  of  our  exposures: 

Wet  Plate  Cameras,  same  size,  32 
stop,  line  work,  2  minutes. 

Halftone  Wet  Plate,  same  size,  90 
stop,  flash  30  seconds;  45  stop,  detail 
43  seconds;  22  stop,  high  light  1  min¬ 
ute  30  seconds. 

Line  Work 

19*  Film....  15  seconds  on  38  line 

13*  Film. ...  9  seconds  on  38  line 
6*  Film. ...  9  seconds  on  38  lini ' 

Halftones 

13*  Film — 13/16  separation 


Highlight . 5  seconds  on  32  line 

Middle  tone . 25  seconds  on  38  line 


Dark  shadows. .  .45  seconds  on  45  line 
Flash — 1  minute,  128  stop 
No.  9— Strip  Film. 

My  answer  will  be  a  surprise  and  a 
revelation.  I  shall  quote  cost  of  films 
and  chemicals  used  on  40%  of  work 
from  May  20,  1936,  to  Aug.  17,  1937, 


which  are  as  follows: 

6- inch  film  . $  242.27 

13-inch  film  .  662.89 

19-inch  film  .  801.42 

Hypo  .  143.38 

Developer .  357.63 

Acid  sulphite  solution...  95.00 


Total . $2,30259 

ITie  cost  of  operating  wet-plate 
cameras  on  60%  of  work  for  same 
period  is  as  follows: 

Negative  collodion  . $  515.20 

Potassium  bromide  .  3359 

Sulphate  of  copper .  56.35 

Sulphate  of  iron .  5058 

Sodium  sulphide  .  162.75 

Sodium  cyanide .  81.48 

Nitrate  of  silver . 14-7758 

Stripping  collodion .  60150 

Rubier  stripping  solution  528.00 

Iodine  resublimed .  3750 

Potassium  iodide .  17055 

Acetic  acid .  9257 


Total . $350755 


(Continued  on  page  C) 
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£!ditoXtal:  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  IN  PRINTING 


WRimN  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  criticism, 
the  article  by  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  medumical  superintendent  of  New  York.  Daily 
News  which  appeared  in  the  Oct.  30  Editok  & 
PuBLiSHEK  calling  for  more  scientific  research  into 
newspaper  printing  processes  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  industry. 

Judging  by  comments  made,  some  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  others  stated  privately,  there  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  feding  of  self-satisfaction,  that  newspaper 
machinery  and  mechanical  processes  have  reached 
a  point  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  go.  All  concerned  in  newsi)aper  equip¬ 


ment  circles  feel  that  more  progress  can  be  made. 

As  stated  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company: 

“We  see  two  broad  fields  ahead  which  warrant 
the  fullest  effort  and  expenditure.  The  one  is 
technical,  to  cover  every  phase  and  possible  rami¬ 
fication  of  today’s  methods  and  today’s  discoveries. 
The  other  must  be  in  the  uses  of  the  printed  word 
— in  the  newspaper  world  it  must  study  their 
cultural  and  conunercial  significance,  how  to  make 
them  still  stronger  as  an  influence  toward  sound 
thinking  and  increased  business  for  their  adver¬ 
tisers.” 


In  closing  his  article,  Mr.  Baumrucker  suggested 
that  perhaps  publishers  of  the  country  could 
devise  an  organization  and  collect  funds  for  j 
research  staff  which  would  be  assigned  to  studj 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  craft.  If  thjj 
method  were  not  feasible,  he  felt  that  perhapi 
one  of  the  ^eat  engineering  schools  of  the  countrj 
might  be  induced  to  teach  printing  engineering 
including  research,  if  funds  and  machines  were 
provided. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Baumrucker  bmi 
raised  an  important  question  worthy  of  the  bes: 
thought  in  the  industry. 
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Wll.T.TAM  W.  COMES,  compositor, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  was 
a  dinner  guest  of  former  associates  at 
the  Irvington  Elks  Club  recently. 
Comes  retired  Sept.  1  after  54  years’ 
continuous  service.  He  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  original  force  of  the 
News  which  was  first  published  Sept. 
1,  1883. 


Albert  E.  Seaver,  Boston  Globe 
compositor  for  the  past  15  years,  was 
married  to  Miss  Nina  -Lavish  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  at  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  Church,  Stoughton,  Oct.  12. 

Edwin  Carter,  foreman,  Altus 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Carter  are  the  parents  of  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  bom  Oct.  15. 


W.  W.  KEINT,  54,  formerly  of  Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal  composing 
room,  died  Nov.  3  in  a  Los  Angeles 
hospital,  from  injuries  suffered  Nov.  2 
in  an  automobile  accident.  He  had 
been  in  Los  Angeles  two  years. 

Charles  J.  Gary,  81,  printer  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  more  than  50  years  and  an 
employe  of  Indianapolis  Star  compos¬ 
ing  room  33  years,  died  Oct.  7.  He 
retired  in  1936. 


Harry  Turner,  formnan  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  addressograph  department, 
crelebrated  two  anniversaries  Oct  23, 
one  his  64th  birthday,  and  the  other, 
his  50th  year  with  the  paper. 


Harry  L.  Cullen,  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
more  than  20  years  and  the  founder 
of  Mailers’  Union,  Newark,  in  1902, 
was  appointed  to  the  Newark  Labor 
Relations  Board  Oct  26  by  Mayor 
Meyer  EUenstein.  Cullen  has  been 
president  of  the  Mailers’  Union  the 
past  six  years. 


Daniel  V.  Curtin,  with  the  Tannton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  for  more  than 
50  years,  and  former  composing  room 
foreman,  was  retired  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  Oct  16. 


Edward  Harrington,  compositor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  was  re-elected  as 
ward  cxEuncillor  in  Lynn  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  at  the  city  election,  Nov.  2. 


H.  W.  Knoll  on  Trip 


Can't  Read;  Sols  Type 


(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  mechanical 
department,  died  suddenly  at  his  Law¬ 
rence  home,  Oct.  15.  He  had  been 
with  the  papers  since  1896. 

Andrew  J.  Pike,  85,  veteran  com¬ 
positor,  Chatham  (Ont.)  Planet,  for 
70  years,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Chat¬ 
ham  Oct.  17.  He  joined  the  company 
when  14  years  old  and  was  active 
until  his  retirement  a  year  ago. 


Michael  Keenot,  72,  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Typographical  Union, 
Local  No.  8,  and  for  40  years  with 
the  St.  Louis  Star  and  subsequently 
the  Star-Times,  died  recently. 

Edwin  W.  Challenger,  72,  veteran 
printer  who  worked  for  only  two 
newspapers  in  43  years,  died  Nov.  6 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
started  his  career  as  printers’  devil 
on  the  Bridgeport  Standard  at  the  age 
of  14,  and  years  later  became  make¬ 
up  man  on  the  New  York  American, 
remaining  there  33  years.  In  1931  he 
retired  because  of  ill  health  and 
moved  to  Los  Angeles. 

John  W.  Mann,  71,  job  pressroom 
foreman  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  since  1892,  died  Oct.  19  after  a 
month’s  illness. 


Benjamin  M.  DesJardins,  79,  of 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  credited  with 
many  typesetting  inventions,  was  fa¬ 
tally  injured  by  an  automobile  Oct. 
10  while  alighting  from  a  bus  after 
returning  from  a  party  given  by  his 
niece  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  honor  of 
his  79th  birthday  anniversary.  Des¬ 
Jardins  perfected  his  typesetting  in¬ 
ventions  while  working  on  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  as  a  reporter. 
He  later  opened  an  office  in  Chicago 
designing  machinery.  In  1900  he  was 
awarded  three  diplomas  of  excellence 
by  the  International  Jury  of  Awards 
in  recognition  of  his  inventions. 


Henry  R.  Reinhart,  53,  a  foreman 
in  the  transfer  department  of  Dallas 
News,  died  Oct  23  at  his  home  after 
an  illness  of  nearly  eight  months.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1911. 

Samuel  Hague,  77,  former  plant  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Jersey  City  Printing 
Co.  and  an  employe  of  the  company 
for  63  years,  died  Oct.  25  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  following  a  three-week  illness. 
He  was  employed  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Jersey  City  Printing  Co.  for  the  past 
20  years. 


Harry  W.  Knoll,  vice-president  of 
H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  left  re¬ 
cently  for  a  five-week  business  trip. 
His  itinerary  includes  printing  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  West  and  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  His  firm  is  participating  in  a 
series  of  four  equipment  displays 
scheduled  for  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  All  of  the 
shows  will  featiu-e  the  Rouse  band 
saw  and  new  model  vertical  rotary 
mitering  machine,  along  with  other 
composing  room  equipment. 


William  M.  Miles,  62,  compositor 
for  Hearst  newspapers  35  years  and 
with  the  New  York  Journal- American 
since  its  amalgamation,  died  Oct.  13 
at  his  home  in  Dumont,  N.  J.  He  was 
a  member  of  Big  Six. 


Charles  G.  Grubb,  publisher,  Cen¬ 
terville  (Miss.)  Jeffersonian,  has  a 
type-setter  who  literally  fellows  the 
old  admonition  to  “follow  copy.”  Joe 
Lee,  23,  negro,  the  employe,  is  unable 
to  read  or  write,  but  has  set  type  for 
five  years.  He  follows  the  shape  of 
each  character  and  even  words  such 
as  “sulfanilamide”  fail  to  stop  him. 


Robert  W.  Leigh,  84,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  t3rpographer,  died  at 
his  home  in  Milwaukee  Oct.  30  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
active  in  newspaper  work  for  40  years 
before  going  to  Milwaukee  in  1916  to 
serve  for  16  years  as  manager  of  the 
local  American  Typefoimders  Co. 
branch.  He  served  two  terms  as  clerk 
of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  had  been  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Club. 


Sales  Up  44% 


Orders  received  by  General  EUectric 
Company  during  the  first  nine  months 
this  year  amounted  to  $305,276,556,  an 
increase  of  44%  over  the  $211,^1,- 
038  received  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Orders  received  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1937  amoimted  to 
$88,010,937,  compared  with  $74,922,441 
during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  an  increase  of  17%.  The  third 
quarter  and  first  nine  months  this  year 
were  the  largest  of  any  corresponding 
periods  since  1929. 


James  Francis  Graham,  58,  Linotype 
operator,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  at  one  time  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  fastest  machine  operators 
in  the  nation,  died  Oct.  18  of  a  heart 
attack.  In  addition  to  his  speed  abil¬ 
ity,  he  could  run  a  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  efiBciently  while  blind-folded,  or 
while  the  keyboard  was  covered  with 
a  handkerchief. 


Joins  Infertype 


Edward  Bright,  60,  veteran  St  Louis 
printer,  died  at  City  Hospital  Oct  17 
of  pneumonia  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
had  been  employed  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  composing  room  for 
the  last  18  years  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  retire  two  weeks  prior  to  his 
death. 


25  Yrs.  of  Service 


Weiss  in  Detroit 


Succeeds  A.  R.  Johnson  for 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 


Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
has  annotmeed  the  appointment  of  I 
Elmer  F.  Weiss  as  manager  of  its! 

Detroit  oflSce,  lo- 


Albert  Lee  Chadwick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  for  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  in  the  states  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Mississippi.  He  was  for 
ten  years  a  newspaper  publisher,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  published  two 
newspapers — the  Herald  at  Eddyville, 
Ky.,  and  the  Recorder  at  Kingsburg, 
Calif.  His  headquarters  will  be  at 
Intertype’s  Southern  ofiice,  1007  Camp 
Street,  New  Orleans. 


Frederick  Bunting,  59,  oldest  em¬ 
ploye  in  point  of  service  of  Lawrence 


Elmar  F.  Weiss 


cated  at  2755  E. 
Grand  Boulevud. 
Mr.  Weiss  sue- 1 
ceeds  A.  R  John- 1 
son  who  was  rt- 1 
cently  appointed! 
manager  of  the| 
company’s  mer¬ 
chandising  sales 
division,  with 
headquarters  in  | 
Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Weiss  be¬ 
gan  his  career 
with  Cutler- 
Hammer  immediately  upon  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Ted- 
nology  in  1922.  Since  that  time  he 
has  served  in  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  Milwaukee  headquarters,  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Chicago 
office,  and  since  1928  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  sales  activity 
of  the  Detroit  territory. 

Mr.  Weiss  is  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers 
and  an  authority  on  control  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  steel  industry. 


Capt.  Mann  on  Trip 


Captain  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  sales  of  Intertype 
Corporation,  is  on  his  annual  visit 
Intertype  branch  offices  and  businea 
friends  among  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  country.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  President  Neal  Dow  Becker 
of  Intertype,  Captain  Mann  flew  to 
Cleveland  Oct.  9  to  attend  the  U.TA. 
Convention,  from  which  point  his  trip 
began.  With  Intertype  branch  offices 
in  this  country  at  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and 
Boston,  and  numerous  stop-overs,  it 
is  estimated  that  he  will  cover  about 
20,000  miles  by  airplane  before  re¬ 
turning  to  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember. 


Washington  Meeting 


Twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the 
composing  room  staff  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News 
was  rounded  out  Nov.  3  by  Jacob 
Tamaroff. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Virginia- 
Carolinas  Typographical  conference 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  22-23,  according  to  Roy  Law¬ 
rence  of  Chcu-lotte,  N.  C.,  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  conference.  Dowell  E 
Patterson  of  Charleston  is  president  of 
the  association  and  Giles  G.  Courtney 
of  Ridimond  is  secretary.  These  two, 
with  Mr.  Lawrence,  compose  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board.  The  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor-CIO  feud  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  an  important  topic  d 
discussion. 
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main  and  color  plants,  wherewith  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  controlled  within  5 
degrees. 
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Mechamca  p  ^  -  Numerous  Newspapers  Improving 

arranged  on  More  Efficient  Capacity 

Basis 

_  •  .  f.  j  The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com- 

In  an  effort  to  sunplify  and  expemte  pany,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  this  month 
prodixction  to  the  ^ea^st  possible  reports  numerous  Duplex  press  in¬ 
extent,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  a  stallations  throughout  the  country. 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  has  ju^  "pjjg  shipped  to  the  Press  & 

add^  several  thousand  dollars  worth  Independent,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico, 
of  new  composing  room  and  stere-  g  new  Model  “A”  Press  which  is  at 
otype  equipment  and  thoroughly  re-  the  present  time  being  erected  in  their 
arranged  its  composing  room  for  plant. 

“strai^t-line  production.”  Hie  work  The  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  is  installing  a  new  4-page  Standard 
Raymond  J.  Richardson,  mechanical  Tubular  Unit  which  will  bring  their 
superintendent.  present  Standard  Tubular  Press  up 

In  the  rearrangement  of  the  entire  to  24-page  capacity.  Increase  in  busi- 
composing  room,  which  is  198  feet  long  ness  has  inade  the  addition  of  this  new 
and  35  feet  wide,  the  news  section  has  equipment  necessa^. 

been  located  on  one  side  and  the  ad-  Medina  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  Pub- 

vertising  section  on  the  other,  cen-  lishing  Conwration  has  purchased  a 
tralized  at  the  banks,  so  that  work  new  Model  A  Press  and  will  start 
comes  out  to  the  center  and  then  back  erection  shortly, 
on  both  sides,  Mr.  Richardson  said.  Santa  Fa  Dally  Buys 

New  Service  Oeporfment  A  new  16-page  Duplex  Standard 

Forty  more  lights  and  two  new  win-  Tubular  has  been  sent  to  Santa  F e 
dows  have  been  added  in  this  room,  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican;  an  eight-page 
and;  to  reduce  confusion,  a  service  standard  press  to  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily 
department  for  advertising  customers  f,  semi-cylindrical  imit 

has  been  created  on  the  second  floor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette, 
AU  advertising  copy  goes  in  there,  and  P^P^f  «  octuple 

cuts  and  mats  are  selected  there  be-  capacity;  an  eight-page  Unitubular 
fore  being  taken  to  the  composing  P^®“  Kansas  Color  Pre^  ^w- 

room,  instead  of  “kicking  around  up-  :  ^ 

stairs^"  Mr.  Richardson  added.  I  °  <A^.) 

Commercxal;  a  new  16-page  standard 

A  new  copy  desk  system  has  been  tubular  to  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
installed  in  the  composing  room — a  Southeast  Missourian;  and  a  new 
pigeon-hole  rack,  which  works  some-  Model  A  Duplex  press  to  the  Roxboro 
thing  like  those  in  postoflices,  going  (N.  C.)  Courier. 

over  and  under  the  copy  cutter’s  desk  in  addition,  the  Pioneer  Publishing 
and  enablmg  him  to  put  up  54  takes  Company,  Oak  Park,  Rl.,  has  pur- 
of  copy  at  one  time.  chased  for  installation  at  Roto  Color, 

Both  top  and  bottom  of  this  rack  Inc.,  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  a  new  32-page 
are  departmentalized,  with  the  de-  Unitubular  press.  When  this  equip- 
partmental  copy  separated  on  the  ment  is  installed.  Duplex  equipment 
upper  two  rows  at  the  bottom  of  the  in  the  enlarged  St.  CSiarles  plant  will 
rack  with  copy  separated  according  to  include  16  printing  imits,  five  com- 
the  days  of  the  week  on  the  lower  one.  bination  half  and  quarter  page  fold- 
A  new  type  dress  on  the  Times —  ers  and  six  double  color  cylinder 
8  point  Regal,  on  an  8%-point  slug —  umts. 

recently  was  adopted,  and  streamlined  A  Duplex  rotary  quad  press  is  being 
society,  editorial,  radio  and  drama  installed  by  Beaver  (Pa.)  Daily  Times. 
heads  have  simplified  and  expedited  Other  installations  include  a  new 
head-writing  and  setting.  standard  tubular  press  at  the  Valley 

Instead  of  having  brass  magazines.  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
Mr.  Richardson  has  had  all  of  tb*»Tn  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor;  and  a 
painted  black,  to  do  away  with  the  niodel  E  press  at  the  Duncan  Publish- 
tamished-brass  effect.  ing  Company,  Dvmcan,  Okla. 

Chases  Staadardhad  (N-  C.)  Tribune,  mom- 

All  old  chases,  in  different  sizes,  Monday,  established  April 

etc.,  have  been  standardized  mstalled  a  Duplex  flatbed. 

Actual  equipment  purchased  within  ^  Alpe^  (Mich.)  News  will  soon 
the  last  few  weeks  includes-  mstaUation  of  a  16-page  Duplex 

A  Monotype  giant  caster  and  the  pre^.  The  International 

necessary  molds  to  manufacture  the 

Times’  own  type  from  18  to  72  point,  ®  Duplex  flat-bed  press, 

inclusive.  ■ 

A  Vandercook  325-A  power  proof 
press,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  proofs  ■" 
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AECORDS  show  that  G-E  stereotype-melting 
equipment: 

1-  Speeds  up  the  melting  of  stereotype  metal. 

2.  Gives  clearer  plates,  resulting  in  more  uniform 
appearance  of  the  page. 

G-E  Calrod  units  are  immersed  directly  into  the 
metal  to  be  melted,  and  bring  it  to  working 
temperature  more  quickly.  Automatic  temperature 
control  increases  the  workmen’s  efficiency  and 
speeds  up  production.  Uniform  heat  distribution 
provides  a  uniform,  clear-cut  plate  that  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  printed  sheet.  Furthermore, 
operation  is  silent  and  working  conditions  are 
cleaner  and  cooler. 

You,  too,  can  obtain  the  advantages  of  G-E  stereo¬ 
type-melting  equipment.  Just  slip  some  Calrod 
cast-in  units  into  your  furnace,  connect  them  with 
G-E  automatic  temperature-control  equipment,  and 

insulate  the  furnace 
for  electric  heat. 
The  complete 
change  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a 
single  week  end.  For 
complete  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  6B-201, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Only  G-l  stareatypa-malt- 
Infl  oquipmant  ofiPr*  all 
Hms*  advantagas: 


an  hour. 

Three  4-deck  mixer  Intertypes  with 
side  mixers,  each  carrying  two  auxil- 
lary  magazines  and  four  fonts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  figures. 

A  Model  G  7290  selector- type  Inter- 
combination  head  and  text  ma- 
with  four  auxiliary  magazines 
wth  eight  fonts  of  advertising  figures, 
for  grocery  ads  and  mixed  composi¬ 
tion. 

A  No.  2  Rouse  band  saw  for  sawing 
of  special  heads. 

A  Rouse  circular  saw  in  the  ad 
vwm,  making  a  total  of  seven  in  the 
plant. 

A  Ste-Hi  power  lift  for  storage  of 
magazine  pages  and  the  like,  until 
mn. 

Kemp  immersion  burners  in  the 
stereotype  department,  in  both  the 


DCPeNDABU 

UNIFORM 


certified 

DRY  MATS 


1.  HIghar-quallty  ptotaa 

2.  Fastar  producHen 

3.  Thereugh  dapandablHty 
of  oporotion 

4.  lottar  working  condi¬ 
tions 


rginia- 

ference 


Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  oast  wiffi 
less  heat.  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

CBRTIFIKD  DBT  HAT  COBP. 
e  Roekefsllor  Plasa,  Dopt.  P, 
k  New  York,  N.  T. 

MASS  D«  TUt  V-SJk, 


S.  Loss  dross 


160-40 
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Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  Completes 
$60,000  Addition  to  its  Pianf 


WITH  THE  completion  of  its  second 
expansion  in  two  years,  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  growing  ranks  of  news- 


Sharon  Herald  plant. 


papers  which  recently  have  extended 
their  facilities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times. 

From  the  small,  three-story  build¬ 
ing  which  housed  the  News-Telegraph 
at  the  time  of  its  merger  with  the 
Herald  in  May,  1935,  has  grown  a 
complete  plant  with  a  total  frontage 
of  200  feet  and  housing  the  most  mod¬ 
em  equipment  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation.  The  paper’s  most  recent  ac¬ 
quisitions  are  a  Scott  multi-unit  press 
and  a  Wood  pony  autoplate,  and 
an  enlarged  and  modem  engraving 
plant 

$175,000  Spent  on  Hant 

Building  and  equipment  in  the  last 
year  represent  an  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $60,000  and  a  total  of 
$175,000  since  the  papers  merged. 

When  the  papers  combined,  the  new 
company  took  over  the  old  News- 
Telegraph  building  where  the  paper 
was  published  until  a  new  building 
could  be  erected. 

In  the  fall  of  1935  the  paper  moved 
into  its  new  addition.  New  quarters 
included  lobby,  business,  advertising 
and  editorial  departments  on  the  first 
floor.  All  are  easily  accessible  to  each 
other  and  to  the  public.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office  and  a  spacious  audito¬ 
rium  occupied  the  second  floor  and 
the  composing  room  with  its  battery 
of  14  Linotypes,  two  Ludlows  and 
two  Montoype  strip  casters,  the  third 
floor. 

llie  old  Herald  three-deck  Goss 
press  was  moved  into  the  basement 
of  the  new  building  but  the  regular 
editions  were  printed  on  the  News- 
Telegraph’s  Hoe  quad.  Both  of  these 
presses  have  been  disposed  of  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  Scott,  pro¬ 
viding  a  storage  space  for  10  carloads 
of  paper. 

The  first  floor  of  the  old  building 
was  converted  into  a  mailing  room 
with  library  and  rest  rooms  in  the 
rear.  With  the  installation  of  a  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  the  second  floor  was 
given  over  to  that  development. 

The  job  plant  occupied  the  third 
floor. 

Another  Addition  Necessary 

year  a  two-story  building  of 
brick  and  steel  construction  was 


erected  on  property  purchased  ad¬ 
joining  the  plant  on  the  south. 

Here  is  housed  the  Scott  press,  with 
three  units  in  operation.  The  room  is 
50  by  40  feet  and  25  feet  high.  A  bal¬ 
cony  has  been  erected  at  the  first  floor 
level,  giving  spectators  full  view  of 
the  press. 

The  second  floor  is  utilized  by  the 
engraving  department  for  its  commer¬ 
cial  work,  in  which  the  company  en¬ 
joys  an  expanding  business.  It  in¬ 
cludes  three  dark  rooms,  an  art  room, 
large  working  space  and  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office. 

In  the  meantime  expansion  of  the 
job  department  made  necessary  its 
removal  to  the  second  floor  replacing 
the  auditorium. 

A  machine  shop  was  installed  in 
the  former  job  room  and  a  carpenter 
shop  is  now  being  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  pressroom,  .imply  lighted  by 
overhead  lamps  and  through  steel 
casement  windows  has  been  painted 
white  with  Sherwin-Williams  Casen- 
ite.  Structural  steel  was  furnished  by 
Camegie-Illinois;  Keystone  steel  floor 
units  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.;  the 
immersion  burner  by  the  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  autoplate 
by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Co. 

750-Gallon  Ink  Tank 

The  press  is  driven  by  a  double 
Cline- Westinghouse  motor  drive.  A 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  sends  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  mailing  room  above. 

In  the  basement  is  a  750-gallon  ink 
tank  with  pumps  to  fill  the  press 
fountains. 

Horace  H.  Clark  is  press  superin¬ 
tendent  and  J.  R.  Cubbison  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment. 

A.  W.  McDowell  is  president  of  the 
Sharon  Herald  Company;  C.  B. 
Lartz,  secretary,  and  W.  B.  Ramsay, 
editor. 

Ilie  Herald  management  held  open 
house  during  Newspaper  Prestige 
Week  in  Pennsylvania  in  October.  On 
Oct  18  it  was  host  to  representatives 
of  the  50  P.N.P.A.  members  in  Dis¬ 
tricts  5  and  6  at  their  annual  regional 
meeting. 

Maintains  Lodge  ter  Stall 

Another  Herald  development,  un¬ 
usual  among  U.  S.  newspapers,  is  the 
Herald  Lodge,  situated  along  a  stream 
seven  miles  from  Sharon.  Hie  lodge 
was  built  by  regular  members  of  the 
Herald  staff  diuing  the  summer  and 
was  recently  opened  at  a  party  which 
all  employes  attended. 

Managed  by  a  house  committee  of 
employes  elected  by  their  fellow 
workers,  the  lodge  offers  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing  and  other  recreational 
and  amusement  facilities.  It  includes 
a  fully  equipped  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  a  large  living  room,  sun  parlor 
and  bedrooms. 

It  is  available  to  employes  and  their 
families  for  week-end  or  vacation 
stays. 


''  FOR  A  BETTER  S 

PRINTERS  SAW 

USE  A  -COST  CUTTER" 
Write  for  Particulan 

C.  B.  NELSON  &  COMPANY 

v  111  S.  Draibotn  St.,  CHICAGO  y-* 


Many  Linotypes 
Installed  Abroad 

U.  S.  Publishers  Also  Add 

New  Machines  and 
Type  Fonts 

Many  large  installations  of  Lino¬ 
types  and  of  faces  in  the  Linotype 
group  have  recently  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Thirty  Linotypes  have  been  installed 
by  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Man¬ 
chester,  England.  'IVenty-five  Lino¬ 
types — five  of  them  with  teletypesetter 
attachments — by  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
Seventeen  Linotypes  by  the  Western 
Morning  News  of  Plymouth,  England. 
Seventeen  by  the  Chronicle  of  New¬ 
castle,  England.  Sixteen  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Eleven  by 
the  Guardian  of  Nottingham,  England. 

Five  by  the  News  of  Norfolk,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  issues  seven  editions  daily, 
has  ordered  four  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
types — three  Model  8s  and  a  Model 
M  mixer. 

Houston  Chronicle  Adds  Four 

Four  Blue  Streak  Lintoypes  have 
been  installed  by  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Three  Linotypes — two  Model  14s 
and  a  Model  22 — have  been  added  by 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 

Two  Forty-two  Pica  Blue  Streak 
Model  8s  with  self-quadders  have 
been  added  by  Benjamin  H.  Tyrrel, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Other  recent  Linotype  installations 
are:  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record;  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times;  Tiller 
and  Toiler,  Lamed,  Kan.;  Daily  Post- 
Tribune,  La  Salle,  Ill.;  Evening  Star, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  American-Republi¬ 
can,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Journal,  Wood 
River,  Ill.;  Daily  Mining  Journal, 
Marquette,  Mich.;  Progress  -  Index, 
Petersburg,  Va.;  News-Record,  St. 
Johns,  Mo.;  Times  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  Morn¬ 
ing  Light,  Trinidad,  Clolo.;  Somers- 
worth  (N.  H.)  Free  Press;  Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald;  Daily 
Courier,  Asheboro,  N.  C.;  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Star;  Port  Colbome 
Tribune,  Welland,  Ont.;  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington,  Ind. 
(two);  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times;  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily, 
Buffalo;  Pincknayville  (Ill.)  Demo¬ 
crat;  Gloucester  (Va.)  Gazette;  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star;  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News; 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Evening  Call; 
Green  City  (Mo.)  Press;  Gettysburg 


(Pa.)  Times;  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Hetik 
News. 

Twenty-four  fonts  of  Linotype  Ex. 
celsior  have  been  installed  by  tk  I 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  osj  * 
Telegram. 

Twenty-four  fonts  of  7M  pojj,  ] 
Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  have  been  la. 
stalled  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  Ntv$ 

Twenty-foim  fonts  of  7  point  Lino, 
type  Elxcelsior  with  Bold  Face  No.  I 
have  been  installed  by  the  Cleveiod 
Plain  Dealer. 

Twenty-two  fonts  of  5%  point  Liao, 
type  Excelsior  with  Bold  Face  No.  2 
have  been  added  by  the  Louisoilc 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Timet. 

Sixteen  fonts  of  7^  point  Ionic  No. 

5  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  have  beta 
installed  by  the  Portland  (Maiat) 
Press-Herald  and  Express  and  Tek. 
gram. 

Hiirteen  fonts  of  7  point  Exceld* 
with  Bold  Face  No.  2  have  been  ia. 
stalled  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  (IkJ 
Times-Leader. 

Hiirteen  fonts  of  IVz  point  Optieca 
with  Bold  Face  No.  2  have  been  ta- 
stalled  by  the  Worcester  (Maa.) 
Port. 

Twelve  fonts  of  7  point  Ionic  No.  S 
with  Bold  Face  No.  2  and  ten  fonts  of 
the  514  point  size,  have  been  installed 
by  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Star- 
Tribune. 

Adds  Diredomat 

A  new  614-ton  “Directomat”  built 
by  the  Lake  Erie  Engineering  (X 
Buffalo,  has  been  installed  in  the  new 
addition  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette.  Because  of  its  weight 
the  new  machine  has  been  erected  on 
a  special  reinforced  floor,  strength* 
ened  during  construction  of  the  new 
addition  by  extra  beams  at  the  point 
where  the  press  stands. 

Fire  Damages  Motors 

Some  motors  on  the  press  wee 
burned  out  and  rolls  and  foimdatiao 
timbers  supporting  the  press  were 
damaged  in  a  fire  in  the  press  sectko 
of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  Oct.  24.  The  blaze  was  confined 
to  the  newspaper’s  quarters  and  wu 
quickly  extinguished. 

Asks  Settlement 

Boston  (Mass.)  Typographical  Union 
No.  13  at  its  meeting  (Jet.  24  passed 
a  resolution  calling  up>on  committeee 
of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  to  reach  a 
settlement  of  differences.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  J.  Arthur  Moriaty  tele¬ 
graphed  the  union’s  actions  to  both 
committees. 


□  oV  y  Wmi/  Tacqrain  •  "beaument  enterpn  icjvurnai'  □ 


n  'Kochcitcr'Jl/ms 'Union  •boujton  rras»J(oyaC  Ouk  TnbuiK  □ 


Jjoungstom  Vindicator  •  CUudand  9rcu  -  /semarkAdvoede  H 


u 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

Aempaper  Jnhitaturc  i?  Cnij me frintj 


ELV/rmi  TimaTras oagk •Pittsburgh  fras  □ 


n  IrcimcodPaiCyiAobt  ’IJoungstom  TeCcgram^Bmon/^ciusU 


^'Utua OpscmrVi ipahh  •Bioomingtcn  Piiiiy  Pantayraph  □ 
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IX 


If  tcoMoi^y 
f  f  ffi?  PtttSSWOpit 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 


S8th  St.  and  First  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL 


for  counter  and  railings.  The  ceiling 
of  the  lobby,  which  will  rise  two 
stories,  will  have  concealed  lighting 
units  set  flush  with  ceiling. 

$75,000  for  New  Equipment 

The  rear  portion  of  the  building 
will  contain  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  composing  room,  stereotyping 
department,  press,  mailing  room,  cov¬ 
ered  trucking  area  and  carrier  boys’ 
rcx>m. 

More  than  $75,000  will  be  spent  for 
new  equipment.  New  office  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  furnished  throughout 
the  building,  in  office  and  editorial 
and  advertising  rcwms.  A  complete 
new  library  filing  system  for  engrav¬ 
ings,  mats,  clippings  and  pictures  will 
be  purchased  also.  New  cabinets  for 
storage  of  metal  cuts  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded.  New  mechanical  equipment 
to  be  purchased  includes: 

Goss  Sextuple  3  Unit  press  with 
color  units,  and  arranged  for  future 
unit. 

Two  typesetting  machines. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
Kruse  &  Klein,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
designers  of  buildings  for  the  fotoa 
City  (la.)  Press-Citizen,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star,  Davenport  Democrat  and 
Times,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  (la.)  Courier,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald,  and  others.  Eight 
months  will  be  required  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building. 


Work  Is  Started  on  La  Crosse 
Daily's  New  $150,000  Plant 


New  Safety  Device 


A  CROSSE  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  summer  use — one  of  the  few  news- 
Leader-Press  has  started  construe-  paper  plants  in  the  coimtry  to  be  so 
on  of  a  modern  $150,000  newspaper  equipp^. 

[gnj  Under  all  conditions,  air  will  be 

On  a  comer  site  94  by  173  feet  with  filtered  for  ptuity,  and  properly  con- 


New  York  Daily  Newt  pressman  John  Meirs 
demonstrates  the  new  press  device. 

Following  two  recent  accidents,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  installed 
a  brake  designed  by  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent  A.  C.  Smith  which  stops 
the  motion  of  the  rollers  before  paper 
is  rethreaded  into  the  press. 

When  a  paper  break  makes  re¬ 
threading  necessary,  pressmen  do  not 
have  to  risk  injury  or  wait  for  the 
rollers  to  stop.  By  pulling  a  lever, 
fitted  oak  blocks  are  forced  against 
the  rollers  stopping  them  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  Machinist  Charles  Everitt  at¬ 
tached  the  brake  to  the  presses. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  device 
cuts  down  the  delay  after  a  break, 
and  removes  the  cause  for  injury. 
The  rollers  whirl  at  such  a  high  speed 
that  their  motion  is  hardly  noticeable 
and  pressmen  placed  their  hands  in 
the  rollers  and  had  their  arms  broken. 


Architect's  drawing  of  new  La  Crosse  plant. 

alley  at  rear,  the  building  will  be  75  ditioned  throughout  the  year,  with- 
feet  wide  and  173  feet  long.  A  pri-  out  recourse  to  window  ventilation, 
vate  driveway  along  the  long  side  Where  windows  ordinarily  would  be 
from  street  to  alley  will  assure  easy  used  for  light  and  ventilation  the 
direct  access  to  basement  by  a  ramp  glass  blocks  are  utilized,  and  the 
and  ample  driveway  space  and  natu-  building  is  therefore  sealed  tight, 
ral  north  light  to  the  first  floor.  Glass  Blocks  Llborally  Used 

-me  building  will  be  a  one  story  Th^  of  th^se  12-inch  square, 
and  basement  layout  of  rei^orced  4_ioch  thick  glass  blocks  eliminates 
concrete  and  structural  stwl  con-  condensation,  frosting,  drafts  and 
strucUon,  and  masonry  walls.  Natu-  logg  fn  winter.  For  summer 

ral  light  will  be  obtained  by  genero^  weather  conditions  they  eliminate  ex- 
^ld°^  glass  blocks  throughout  the  cessives  sun-rays  and  the  use  of 
bmldmg.  screens  and  awnings.  The  absence  of 

Coasorvatlvo  Modern  Design  windows  eliminates  all  infiltration  of 
The  exterior  shows  a  conservatively  dust  and  insects, 
modem  design  faced  with  limestone  The  building  also  will  be  thor- 

trimmed  with  black  granite  for  the  oughly  insulated  against  heat  in  sum- 
curved  fluted  pylons  flanking  the  cor-  mer  and  cold  in  winter  which  is 
ner  entrance,  the  steps,  base  and  hori-  especially  helpful  to  the  production 
zontal  bands.  Ornamentation  on  the  departments. 

exterior  is  limited  to  the  spandrels  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  sur- 

over  glass  block  panels  in  general  faces  in  all  rooms,  except  the  lobby 
office  and  the  four  carved  stone  pan-  and  general  offices,  will  be  of  glazed 
els  on  the  first  floor.  All  exposed  brick-tile,  with  plaster  above  to  the 
metal  will  be  aliuninum.  ceiling.  In  the  production  depart- 

Driving  down  the  ramp  to  base-  ments,  the  wall  area  above  the  brick- 
ment,  paper  rolls  and  ink  driuns  can  tile  will  be  of  smooth  light-colored 
be  unloaded  from  trucks  at  loading  brick.  All  door  frames  will  be  steel, 
platform.  Paper  rolls  will  be  moved  all  door  surfaces  will  finish  flush  so 
about  on  small  trucks  running  on  that  no  protruding  wood  casings  or 
narrow  gauge  tracks  and  ink  drums  trim  molding  will  be  used.  All  ceil- 
can  be  unloaded  directly  into  the  ink  ings  will  be  finished  in  acoxistical 
storage  room.  Pressure  system  of  ink  nnaterials. 

handling  from  storage  lank  below  The  lobby  will  be  finished  in  wal- 

floor  level  will  be  used.  Space  has  nut  paneling  with  chrome-metal  trim 

been  allotted  for  a  possible  future 

photo-engraving  plant,  and  a  large 

file  room.  The  rest  of  the  basement 

will  be  utilized  for  mechanical  equip- 

ment,  boiler  room,  hot  water  heater,  c 

pumps,  compressors,  and  air  condi- 
tioning  apparatus. 

On  the  main  floor  the  office  and 

production  departments  have  been  ■ 

designed  on  principle  of  straight  line  » 

production.  Departments  follow  in  g  !  gygjy  jm 

proper  sequence  and  allowance  has  m  IJImjM  i  m 

been  made  for  future 


Cornerounder' 


The  “Comeroimder”  is  now  handled 
exclusively  for  the  graphic  arts  by 
American  Type  Founders.  It  is  a  port¬ 
able  roimd  cornering  machine  which 
cuts  up  to  ^-inch  of  stock  at  a  time. 
It  is  claimed  1,000  comers  per  minute 
is  the  normal  operating  speed. 


VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS  AND 
VULCOLASTIC  INKING  ROLLERS 


For  cleaner,  sharper,  more  uniform  printing,  and 
for  true  economy,  standardize  on  Vulcan  Pres* 
Blankets  and  Vulcolasdc  Rollers.  Your  pressmen 
will  like  them.  They  eliminate  numy  pressroom 
troubles,  make  for  better  printing,  and  save  money. 

Vul^n  products  are  the  result  of  modem  methods 
of  laboratory  research  and  development  work  and 
laboratory'controlled  manufacture.  Hfteen  hundred 
newspapers  will  substantiate  the  claims  made  for  them. 

Vulcan  Buckle-Proof  Molding  Blankets 

make  a  good  impression  wherever  they  are  used 


expansion. 

The  public  entrance  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  leads  directly  to  public  lobby, 
counter  and  general  office  with  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  to  left  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  right. 

Many  imusual  features  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  new  plant.  Chief 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  complete, 
automatically-controlled,  heating-hu¬ 
midifying  and  ventilating  system  for 
winter  use,  and  the  cooling,  de-hu- 
midifying  and  ventilating  system  for 


WOOD 

DRY 

MATS 
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New  Home  of  Miami  Tribune 


Tower  dominefet  new  Miami  Tribune  plant. 


COMPLETION  of  the  Miami  Trib¬ 
une’s  new  $300,000  building  has 
given  employes  of  the  newspaper  a 
plant  of  which  the  keynote  is  their 
convenience,  yet  without  the  sacrifice 
of  architectural  beauty. 

TTie  building  was  sufficiently  ready 
in  April  to  permit  the  editorial  force 
to  move  in,  but  due  to  the  installation 
of  the  new  $180,000  Hoe  Super-Con¬ 
struction  Arch  Type  five-unit  press,  a 
task  that  required  three  months,  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  pressroom 
force  to  take  possession  of  their  new 
quarters  until  recently. 

62-Foof  Tower 

Hurricane  and  fireproof,  the  new 
structure  is  of  white,  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  trinuned  with  buff  and  pale 
green  and  is  177  by  124  feet,  with 
frontages  on  two  streets.  It  has  been 
built  so  as  to  emphasize  its  horizontal 
lines.  Reinforced  canopies,  three  feet 
in  depth,  jut  from  the  exterior  walls 
above  both  the  first  and  second  floor 
levels,  and  above  the  main  entrance, 
extending  in  the  air  32  feet  from  the 
second  floor  roof  and  62  feet  from  the 
street  level  is  a  white  tower,  topped 
with  a  stainless  steel  globe,  electric¬ 
ally  lighted  from  within,  the  tower 
itself  bearing  the  name  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  illuminated  by  lights  projected 
from  one  of  the  canopies. 

The  convenience  feature  of  the  plant 
lies  in  the  ground  floor  lay-out,  which 
is  so  arranged  that  all  principal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  paper  can  be  carried  on 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  over¬ 
sight. 

The  editorial  room,  66  by  58  feet, 
is  just  inside  the  main  entrance,  with 
its  executive  offices  connecting  along 
one  side  of  the  room.  United  FYess 
teletype  machines  are  in  a  room  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance,  the  morgue  is 
conveniently  situated  in  the  same 
room. 

The  room  is  provided  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  daylight  by  numerous 
wide,  steel  sashed  windows,  while  in¬ 
direct  lighting  at  night  equals  the 
daylight  convenience. 

Big  Composiag  Room 

Inunediately  west  of  the  editorial 
room  and  connecting  through  double 
doors  is  the  composing  room,  66  by  86 
feet,  with  19  windows  and  two  sky¬ 
lights  of  blue  wire  glass  giving  no¬ 
glare  light  for  day  work  and  mercury 
lights  affording  ideal  night  lighting. 
This  glass,  which,  it  is  foimd,  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  room  from  10 
to  15  degrees  and  removes  the  infra¬ 
red  rays  from  sunlight,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  glare,  has  also  been  employed  in 
the  stereotype  and  press  rooms. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  composing 
room,  the  proof  readers’  room  is  lo¬ 
cated,  while  the  stereotype  room  is 
locat^  between  the  composing  room 


and  the  pressroom.  The  pressroom  is 
two  stories  or  35  feet  in  height  and  is 
particularly  light  and  airy.  Immedi¬ 
ately  east  of  it  is  the  mailroom,  so 
arranged  that  distribution  trucks  can 
back  into  it  through  four  overhead 
doors.  The  circulation  manager’s  of¬ 
fice  adjoins  the  mailroom. 

TTie  new  plant  connects  with  the 
McMurray  Printing  Co.,  job  shop  of 
the  newspaper,  and  also  with  the  old 
plant,  which  is  now  used  as  a  storage 
space  for  paper.  The  old  plant  still 
houses  the  press  formerly  used,  which 
is  being  retained  for  emergencies. 

The  second  floor  space  is  124  by  45 
feet.  The  business  office  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  private  office  of  M.  L 
Annenberg,  the  publisher,  are  located 
on  this  floor.  The  photographic  and 
photo-engraving  departments  are  also 
located  here. 

The  new  structure  was  started  a 
little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
first  edition  of  the  newspaper  ap¬ 
peared  on  Miami  streets.  Begun  in 
January  of  this  year,  construction  was 
pushed  rapidly,  although  full  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  safety  factors,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  windstorm  damage. 

Installs  Hoe  Press 

A  new  Hoe  Arched-Type  Super- 
Production  Octuple  Press,  with  latest 
design  Super-Production  Double  For¬ 
mer  Folder,  is  being  installed  at  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
Press  and  folder  will  be  mounted  on 
extra-heavy  cast-iron  substructure, 
and  designed  for  underneath  roll  feed. 
Each  paper  roll  position  is  equipped 
with  Hoe  Automatic  Floating  Roller 
Tension. 


Gage  to  Speak 


Buffalo  News 
Adds  Presses 

Eight  Goss  Units  Being  Installed — 
Plant  Is  Rearranged  To 

Speed  Production 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
is  speeding  up  production  with  the 
addition  of  eight  new  Goss  high-speed 
press  units  and  other,  extensive  new 
equipment,  luider  the  supervision  of 
Louis  W.  Woelfel,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  All  electrically-operated 
mechanical  equipment  is  being 
changed  over  from  25-cycle  to  60- 
cycle,  at  the  same  time. 

The  new  press  imits  are  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  They  will  replace  six  old 
Goss  units,  and  will  bring  the  total 
press  units  in  the  News  plant  to  26. 

All  electrical  cables  for  the  new 
press  are  run  in  trenches;  control 
boards  and  panels  are  to  be  located 
in  the  engine  room,  on  the  same  floor 
— they  now  are  on  the  mezzanine. 

New  Conveyors 

Paper  conveyors,  replacing  the  hand 
trucks  now  used,  will  carry  the  pa¬ 
pers  from  all  folder  deliveries  directly 
into  the  mailing  room.  Papers  will  be 
bimdled  on  three  new  combination 
tables,  with  conveyor  belts  under¬ 
neath. 

There  will  be  a  plate-carrier  sys¬ 
tem  operating  directly  from  the 
stereotype  shaving  machines  through 
the  center  of  the  26  press  imits.  This 
will  bring  the  new  plates  directly  to 
the  press  and  return  dead  ones. 

Whereas  mats  now  are  heated  in 
Sta-Hi  scorchers,  dropped  downstairs 
to  the  metal  pots  and  pre-heated,  all 
the  scorching  will  be  done  downstairs 
in  the  future.  Stereotype  equipment 
which  has  been  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  will  be  moved  to  the  rear, 
directly  under  the  rolling  machine. 

A  new  Wood  10-ton  metal  pot  has 
been  installed. 

In  the  stereotype  room  at  present, 
the  News  uses  one  metal  pot  to  cast 
Monotype  pigs.  An  8- ton  pot  there 
will  cast  the  pigs  from  one  end  and 
flat  casts  from  the  other.  Thus,  it  will 
use  all  Linotype  metal,  instead  of  a 
combination  of  Linotype  and  stereo¬ 
type  metals,  as  now  is  the  case. 

In  addition,  the  News  is  taking  a 
junior  caster  from  upstairs  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  with  a  10-ton  pot  downstairs, 
to  be  used  for  double-plate  casts. 

New  equipment  in  the  stereotype 
department  also  includes  a  Goss  trim¬ 
mer  and  sawer  and  a  second  Goss 
giant  mat  roller,  recently  installed. 

A  new  Mastic  floor  of  plastic  rock 


has  been  installed  in  the  composins 
room. 

OfRcet  for  Exocufivot 

A  new,  enclosed  office  has  been 
built  in  the  composing  room  for  Wil. 
liam  M.  Obenauer,  foreman,  and  Knrl 
Gerbracht,  assistant  foreman. 

In  the  engraving  room,  a  Chemco 
water-jacketed  cold  developing  tank, 
and  a  Chemco  negative  drying  oven 
have  been  added,  making  this  an  A*1 
engraving  room,  fully  equipped. 

A  new  paper  truck,  built  by  White 
replaces  a  12-year-old,  holding  9  rcdln 
TTie  new  truck  takes  11  rolls  of  paper 
and  can  empty  a  railroad  car  in  four 
loads,  whereas  the  old  one  required 
five. 

During  the  summer,  an  old,  aban¬ 
doned  bank  building  to  the  north  of 
the  News  was  razed,  allowing  the 
opening  of  what  had  been  a  blank 
north  wall,  with  several  spacious  win¬ 
dows.  As  a  result  of  this  move,  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
have  been  rearranged  extensively. 

A  large  Neon  sign  has  been  placed 
on  the  new  north  wall,  displaying 
“Buffalo  Evening  News’’  in  blue  and 
white,  the  News’  colors. 

H.  F.  Sheldon  Dies 

Harry  Fisher  Sheldon,  for  more  than 
30  years  a  sales  representative  of  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  died  at 
his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  1.  He 
was  65  and  had  been  ill  three  months 
with  heart  trouble.  The  funeral  and 
burial  were  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  3. 
Bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1872, 
Mr.  Sheldon  first  went  to  the  Goss 
Company  as  a  practical  erector  and  is 
well  remembered  for  having  installed 
many  Goss  presses  throughout  the 
nation.  Later  he  sold  numerous  large 
installations  of  Goss  equipment.  He 
is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Mil¬ 
dred. 

Inslall  Ludlow  Equipment 

Ludlows  have  been  installed  recent¬ 
ly  by  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (2  ma¬ 
chines);  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
(2  machines);  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser;  Med¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Mercury;  Beaver  Dam 
(Wis.)  Citizen;  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times;  Informer  Publishing  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas;  and  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily 
Times. 

To  Install  Press 

The  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe  is 
wrecking  a  three-story  building  ad¬ 
joining  its  present  plant  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  expansion  which  includes  in- 
.  stallation  of  a  new  press. 


Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  wdth  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  will  address  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Council  of 
Toronto,  Nov.  15,  on  “I*rogress  in  the 
Graphic  Arts.” 

Streamlined  Weekly 

The  Ashland  (Pa.)  Telegram,  which 
started  publication  the  first  week  of 
September  appeared  in  streamlined 
typography*  with  headlines  and  banks 
set  flush  left.  The  first  issue  ran  12 
pages.  Thomas  W.  Burke  is  editor. 

Howard  King  to  Talk 

Howard  King,  t3rpographic  counselor 
for  Intertype  Corporation,  will  give  a 
talk  on  type  trends  in  newspapers  and 
books  before  the  Montresd  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  Montreal, 
Canada,  Nov.  15. 
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Old  Mansion  Is 
Daily's  New  Home 


Printer  Honored 

Daily  Gives  Him  $2,500  on 
Fiftieth  Year  with  Paper 


■  Viets  C.  Post  was  presented  with  a 

.^1  k.^L*ioii.  AJJ.J  check  for  $2,500  by  the  Cleveland 
Modern  Mechanical  Plant  Added  ceremony 


To  Local  Landmark  by  Lan-  newspaper’s  composing  room 

caster  (O.)  Eagle  Gazette  Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  1.  The  cere- 

_  ,  X  n  I  mony,  attended  by  several  executives 

The  Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette  dealer,  including  John 


rr-rr;;;;;  Old  Mansion  Is  P""'®'  n®®®'®" 

iSlIiO  01  Jinall  Cats  Cos#  4  Ceats  aa  lack  Daily  Gives  Him  $2,500  on 

bigraving  Plant  ^ ‘.'i'SC’dtS!  Daily's  New  Home 

continued  /rom  page  I  ment  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu-  ■  Viets  C.  Post  was  presented  with  a 

sion  that  4  cents  an  inch  will  take  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ■  .  ■  m  .  *  ■  i  i  check  for  $2,500  bv  the  Cleveland 

- -  ^  care  of  everything.  This  cost  per  Modern  Mechanical  Klant  Added  pj^.^  informal  ceremony 

tte  developing  fluid  and  the  image  inch  could  be  reduced  greatly  by  a  'o  Local  Landmark  by  Lan-  newspaper’s  composing  room 

jppears  to  be  pleasingly  developed  larger  volume  of  work.  During  the  caster  (O.)  Eagle  Gazette  Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  1.  The  cere- 

uader  the  thin  color  of  the  fluid.  ’Thwi  time  we  have  been  making  cuts  we  n,.  ,  \  n  i  mony,  attended  by  several  executives 

it  is  taken  out  and  either  washed  im-  have  had  very  few,  or  that  is  no  .  Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette  Plain  Dealer,  including  John 

in  the  spigot  rather  gently  or  flowed  more  than  when  we  were  obliged  to  now  being  published  worn  a  ‘  ■  c.  McCarrens,  general  manager, 

with  water  until  the  print  is  clear  and  send  them  to  the  commercial  en-  y®ar-old  new  home  which  was  for-  Post’s  half  century  of  service 

^nght  with  color  but  still  remains  on  gravers.  Therefore,  there  has  not  iKa  nonor  qo  a  nrintar  Mam¬ 

ie  plate.  That  is  to  say,  failure  is  been  suflicient  demand  to  get  maxi- 
seen  immediately  should  the  enamel  mum  production  out  of  the  plant  and 
holding  the  print  on  top  flake  off  and  the  overhead  and  labor  costs  are  run- 
have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  water  ning  all  the  while, 
as  it  flows  over  the  plate.  We  have  used  perhaps  less  than  an 

Use  Caatloa  h  Watkhg  average  of  50  inches  a  day  since  in- 

This  is  where  we  ourselves  ran  into  stalling  the  plant  This  would  previ- 

our  major  difficulty  and  almost  threw  ously  have  cost  us  $12.50.  Our  one 

UP  our  hands  in  disgust  Many  others,  apprentice  can  n^e  this  m^y  cuts 

I  have  been  told,  had  a  similar  sad  for  less  than  $5  mcludmg  salary  and 
experience.  My  problem  in  this  re-  ell  other  costs. 

spect  now  is  that  I  must  use  the  In  conclusion  please  allow  me  to 

greatest  of  caution  in  washing  the  de-  say  that  without  professing  to  have  . 

veloper  from  the  plate.  At  first  the  above  written  a  manual  on  the  subject  opened  recently  when  the  news-  »  similar  celebration.  Post  is  79  years 

flooding  under  the  spigot  was  success-  of  photo-engraving,  I  trust  that  I  have  paper  issued  a  172-page  Progress  and  ^ 

ful,  but  later  aU  the  attempts  ended  conveyed  the  idea  to  the  reader  that  pjg^  Home  edition.  Something  dif-  ,,  , 

in  failures,  and  now  we  genUy  flow  a  plant  can  be  installed  at  a  modest  fg^nt  in  newspaper  plants,  the  paper  IIOW  MOrAA  Fflljinmeni 
water  from  a  glass  on  the  top  edge  sum  and  operated  by  a  beginner  with  bought  the  old  McCracken  Mansion,  wiwiww 

of  the  tilted  plate  allowing  the  water  ordinary  common  intelligence;  that  g  famous  local  landmark,  and  pre-  Along  with  installation  of  a  Goss 
slowly  to  flow  the  scum  and  other  cuts  can  be  produced  at  less  than  one-  serving  the  architecture,  reconstructed  f'fsh  speed  color  press  which  the  Lima 
foreign  matter  from  the  face  of  the  fourth  of  what  is  customarily  charged  the  interior  to  accommodate  its  edi-  (0-)  Daily  News  announced  with  a 
plate.  This  allows  the  enamel  with  by  commercial  plants,  and  that  the  torial,  business  and  executive  offices.  48-page  edition  Oct.  31,  the  newspa- 
the  print  to  remain  intact  and  our  small  paper  can  run  today’s  pictures  a  modem  one-story  factory  type  per  has  added  an  electric  scorching 
experience  therefore  has  been  that  today.  In  my  opinion,  the  one-man  building  with  8,000  square  feet  of  machine  and  a  New  Pony  Autocaster 
very  gentle  treatment  is  necessary  in  photo-engraving  plant  is  destined  to  space  was  built  in  the  rear  to  house  to  its  stereotyping  department 
this  operation.  I  have  also  foimd  by  gain  widespread  popularity  among  the  mechanical  department.  To  af- 

our  experience  here  that  a  water  with  publishers  of  small  town  newspapers  ford  a  maximum  of  light,  the  con-  UAlif  FIf  aH  FAIIIAAIAnf 


;  it  flows  over  the  plate. 

Use  Caatlaa  la  Washlag 


C.  McCarrens,  general  manager, 
marked  Post’s  half  century  of  service 
with  the  paper  as  a  printer.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  chapel  of 
the  Cleveland  t3rpographical  union 
also  presented  Post  with  a  large  radio. 

In  handing  Mr.  Post  the  check,  Ben 
P.  Bole,  president  of  the  publishing 
company,  said:  “Anyone  who  works 
for  the  same  firm  for  50  years  has 
those  qualities  that  make  civilization 
possible.” 

Post  is  the  second  employe  to  reach 
the  50- year  mark  with  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Two  years  ago,  Frank  Hoff¬ 
man,  another  printer,  was  honored  at 
a  similar  celebration.  Post  is  79  years 


struction  of  the  roof  is  of  saw  tooth 
design,  in  addition  to  many  windows 
on  the  west  sides  of  the  building. 


our  experience  here  that  a  water  with  publishers  of  small  town  newspapers  ford  a  maximum  of  light,  the  con-  Maw  Flrod  EflUiDIflfillt 

a  high  content  of  chlorine  must  not  all  over  the  country.  struction  of  the  roof  is  of  saw  tooth  l»vll  LIIUII  LI|lll|Jlllvlll 

be  used  rapidly  on  the  enamel.  Ours  design,  in  addition  to  many  windows  HUrod  lead,  slug,  rule  and  base  strip 

is  of  high  chorine  content  at  times  UaIac  building,  material  casters  have  been  installed 

and  we  take  care  that  it  does  not  UllCliypC  ROlCl  Twenty-five  500-watt  lamps  provide  recently  by  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 

strike  the  plate  with  any  degree  of  Comoration  ha<;  an-  ®  1^®®^  lighting  system  for  night  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press- 

nounced  ^e  cuttffig  of  Weiss  Roman  u  ^  r  ii  Democrat;  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sen- 

Following  developing  in  the  tank  heretofore  available  onlv  as  a  hand-  a  Throughout  the  new  swtion  all  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times. 

and  with  the  flowing  of  water  if  the  t'®'^®t°tore  ayauabie  only  as  a  nana-  floors  are  of  a  special  asphalt  com-  - - 

Se?too  S  from  Te^hig  ex!  combmed  position,  laid  in  blocks  three-quarters 

i™  with  Italic  and  small  caps.  of  an  inch  thick.  20  inches  long  and 


a  high  content  of  chlorine  must  not  all  over  the  country. 

be  used  rapidly  on  the  enamel.  Ours 

is  of  high  chorine  content  at  times  i  «  « 

and  we  take  care  that  it  does  not  Il1lvnyp6  ROIvS 

strike  the  plate  with  any  degree  of  -  ,  , 

force  liitertype  Corpor&‘ 


Intertype  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  cutting  of  Weiss  Roman, 


5*:  tiiTt  ‘rr  nizz  ^  *  “r 

j  -ii  a  T  i  Ideal  on  a  9  pomt  slug.  The  type  car  garage,  a  paper  storage  room  for 
UDon  the  nrint.  previously  used  was  ovz  on  a  7  point  three  carloads  of  newsprint,  a  new 

^  _  slug.  The  Journal- Stockman,  Omaha,  and  complete  engraving  and  photogra- 

Drying  is  done  gradually  by  holding  Neb.,  is  the  fourth  of  the  chain  of  phy  room  and  a  job  department,  to 

at  a  safe  distance  over  the  gas  flame,  livestock  newspapers  headed  by  Ward  which  was  recently  added  a  new 

which  the  en^el  becomes  so  a.  Neff,  president,  to  instell  a  Model  Kelly  ATF  17%  by  22%. 
dry  that  any  possibility  of  boiling  is  q  combination  text-display  Intertype.  R.  Kenneth  Kerr  is  publisher. 


dry  that  any  possibility  of  boiling  is  q  combination  text-display  Intertype, 
extinct.  At  this  point  the  plate  can  The  Journal-Stockman’s  machine  is  a 
be  subjected  to  more  heat  and  burned  streamlined  Four-Decker. 


in  thoroughly. 

Tka  Efcklag  Process 


Intertype  Corporation  reports  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  soon  have  on  hand  another 


R.  Kenneth  Kerr  is  publisher. 

Has  Engraving  Plant 

The  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press  re- 


rrecoss  pects  to  soon  have  on  hand  another  ,,  _ _ tr _ _  — 

Etching  is  done  in  our  plant  in  a  supply  of  its  big  loose-leaf  specimen  **  annorHir.®  HOV©  yOU  plGIlty  OX 


vat  inside  of  which  is  inserted  a  tube  books,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
with  several  outlets.  This  tube  is  con-  without  charge  to  printers,  publishers. 


partment  The  newspaper,  according 
to  H.  Galt  Braxton,  publisher,  has 


with  several  outlets.  This  tube  is  con-  without  charge  to  printers,  publishers,  ,.  ‘ ..  ,  ..  ’  •  1  •  u  ’  •  * 

Mcted  to  an  air  compressor  placed  and  executives,  provided  application  .  j" 

on  the  floor  beside  the  etching  vat  is  made  by  letter  to  its  headquarters  .®^®  irnnlarB  anH  cavpral  •str¬ 
and  the  compressor  is  propelled  by  an  at  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  ’  ®  . 


electric  motor,  thus  causing  a  boiling 
efiect  of  the  etching  solution  within 
the  vat  We  use  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  30  ounces  of 
water,  first  giving  a  two  minute  bite 
before  examining  the  plate  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  cutting  on  the  dots.  The 
dots  are  then  etched  several  bites, 
twially  about  three  of  two  minutes 
each  or  until  the  depth  is  sufficient 
for  stereotyping  and  at  the  same  time 
the  dot  liM  remained  of  such  a  size 
M  to  be  large  enough  to  go  down  into 
the  mat  imder  the  stereotyping  roller 
without  pimching  a  fine  pointed  hole, 
or  I  might  say  slightly  blunt,  making 
the  desired  indentation  in  the  mat  to 
produce  the  proper  print  in  the  paper. 

A  final  cleaning  up  is  done  with  a 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  cut  is 
sawed  to  the  desired  width  and  length 
and  is  then  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
composing  room.  We  have  not  en- 
tared  the  field  of  “bump-up”  and  by 
j  the  use  of  underlaying  with  cardboard 
and  overlaying  with  a  few  sheets  of 


to  one  of  its  branch  offices. 

COLOR 

HEADQUARTERS 

Not  long  ago,  a  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  IPI  Research 
Laboratories  said  "Over 
at  our  plant,  we  think  of 
IPI  as  Color  Headquar¬ 
ters.'* 

If  you  are  using  color, 
or  intend  to  soon,  why 
not  consult  "Color  Head¬ 
quarters."  Perhaps  IPI 
can  help  you  eliminate 
many  inlc  problems. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING  INK  CORP. 

75  Variek  Street  New  Yerk  City 


tionery  accounts. 


♦“’U  fO»l  / 


wood! 

DRY 

,  MATS  i 


for  Holiday  ads? 

Check  your  needs  now  and  order  time- 
tested  ROUSE  Cast  Iron  Newspaper  Base. 

Used  in  hundreds  oi  leading  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms,  ROUSE  Cast 
Iron  Newspaper  Base  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  maintain  its  accuracy  even  im¬ 
der  dry  mat  pressure  year  after  year. 

Light  in  weight  and  easy  to  handle. 
ROUSE  Cast  Iron  Base  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible. 

Labor  saving  fonts  or  special  sizes  to 
order  are  available.  Write  for  circular,  or 
specify  sizes  for  quotation. 


ROUSE 
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San  Diego  Papers  Big  Goss  Order 

A  I  I  ■■  ■<  Simplicity  and  McCall  Rrm, 

Add  Press  Unils 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co,  Qy 

Six  Intertypes,  Stereotype  Pot  cago,  recently  received  orders  for  tw' 

and  Pony  Autoplate  Also  magazine  press  installations, 

Purchased  Simplicity  Pattern  Compt- 

Nows  room  of  tho  Niles,  Mich.  The  second  from  McCi 

Lodgor  •  Dispatch,  Extensive  alterations  to  the  press-  Corpor^ion,  Dayton,  O.  I 

sacond  floor.  That  equipment  of  the  Son  Diego  The  Simplicity  company  has  po 

of  Virgmian-Pilot  is  (^al.)  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  f^^sed  an  additional  Goss 

opposite  on  west  ^jj,  n^a^rially  increase  the  high-sp^d  magazine  press  to  ^ 

°  color  capacity  and  flexibility  of  the  ^  having  ^o  colors  on  on 

,  ,  ,  /  tv  ij  sr-  two  papers  will  be  completed  around  colors  on  the  othe; 

the  first  of  the  year.  When  the  This  press  will  supplement  the  pr,»t 
gi^-PUot  building  was  done  with  completed  the  press  will  Goss  two-roll,  64-page  press,  msufl, 

s^cient  ^atch  to  pemit  issu^ce  ^  48-page  paper  with  one  color  two  years  ago.  Upon  installation  o 

of  the  fir^  pai^r  from  the  new  plant  different  pages,  or  the  new  press,  the  Simplicity  onw 

Monday,  Oct.  18.  a  40-page  paper  with  three  colors  on  ‘“tion  will  produce  at  each  cyl 

Local  firms  sent  flowers  and  con-  mder  revolution  four  different  U 

grat^atory  merges.  according  to  page  si^atoes  with  each  flrst  pqj 

AnriitmnnI  ntnc^rc  nt  tnp  nrm  are  ..  •  .  ^  Kv  a 


Norfolk  Dailies 
In  New  Plant 


continued  from  page  III 


News  room  of  the 
Ledger  -  Dispatch, 
second  floor.  That 
of  Virginian'Pilot  is 
opposite  on  west 
side  of  building. 


gratulatory  messages. 


have  been  printed  Each  press  is  Kenneth  L.  Gregg,  production  man-  sprinted  by  a  separate  imprintini 

nave  own  P™“a.  «  Frederick  Lewis  and  W.  S.  Wilker-  ^  device  and  wire  stitched,  each  «« 


equipped  with  the  Cutler-Hammer 
control  system. 

The  combined  presses  occupy  con- 


son,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Lewis,  sec- 


aggp  ’  device  and  wire  stitched,  eaA  cop; 

TTiree  new  units  and  one  pair  of  having  eight  pages  in  four  cokri 


iiic  tuiHuiMcv*  tiiraaca  yyj..-  •  j  x  coorptarv-trMcurer 

siderable  of  the  72  by  103  feet  of  the  i 


retary-treasurer  and  B.  E.  Twine,  as-  formers  are  to  be  added  to  the  three  Pages  in  two  colors  and  ei?h| 


units  now  in  use,  giving  a  double  pages  in  black. 


press  room.  Space  has  been  provided  Norfolk  Newspaj^rs  Inc.  is  rich  m  sextuple.  Balloon  formers  will  be  in-  The  McCall  or^r  calls  for  a  192 
for  the  instSation  of  rot^avure  ^*stonc  background,  papers  preced-  over  the  central  folder,  an  Page,  two-deck,  two-color  high  spte 


stalled  over  the  central  folder,  an 


kifdt  spM(| 


presses,  should  such  be  deemed  advis-  ^e  present  co^WaU^,  onginat-  g^^ra  color  cylinder  added,  and  sev-  ^  ^ 

-ui-  j-*-  mg  m  the  era  of  the  War  Between  the  g^al  dual  ink  rails.  The  press  will  and  being  equipped  with  plate  ertn- 


able  at  a  later  date 


plate  cjfa. 


Large  CuUer-Hammer  conveyors  *  capacity  of  48  pages  in  two,  dere  ei^t  ^ges  aro^d  ^six  W 

take  the  papers  from  the  presses  into  established  m  1865,  the  Norfolk  ^nd-  t^rgg  or  four  sections  without  col-  ^*de.  With  a  r^ning  spe^  of  93CK 
the  adjac^t  maUing  room  where  four  lecting.  cylinder  revolutions  per  h^,  4, 

lerrad  electric  and  hand  bundle  tying  Cho.gl.g  Hoe  Pr...  to  Color  press  will  deliver  at  each  revoh.. 

mg  _  an  outgrowth  of  these  merged  tion  six  different  32-page  signature 


Gerrad  electric  and  hand  bundle  tying 
machines  are  located. 


Daily  Pilot,  the  Virginian-Pilot  be¬ 
ing  an  outgrowth  of  these  merged 


Ckongiag  Hoe  Press  to  Color 


machines  are  lo^t^.  publications  Transformation  of  the  Union-Trib-  ^  ^  ^f 

Parts  of  the  firet  and  second  floors  ^  Public  Ledger  was  founded  in  mie’s  present  straight-lme  Hoe  oc- 
of  the  mechanical  depa^ent  are  oc-  jg,^g  thg  Dispatch  into  the  ‘“ple  for  color  work  also  wUl  be  made  « 

cupi^  by  the  stereotypmg  depart-  absorbed  by  it  was  the  at  the  same  time.  This  will  enable  the  ^tdllS  16th  YCflT 

merit  Equipment  here  consiste  of  one  Courier.  In  1906  the  Led-  Union  s  16-page  comic  section  to  be 

Junior  Automatic  plate  casting  ma-  ggj._ Dispatch  was  formed.  The  or-  printed  in  one  run,  and  a  16-page  The  Linotype  Netiw,  which  has  orig' 

chine  and  shaver;  an  eight  ton  metal  g^^j^ation  of  the  Norfolk  Newspapers  magazine  may  be  handled  in  one  sec-  inated  many  different  and  effectiv> 

pot  and  two  Pony  Automatic  plate  ^  tiou  three  colors  and  black  on  forms  of  makeup,  and  which  pio- 

casting  machines  with  a  six-ton  metal  '  i  four  pages.  neered  the  flush-left  treatment  d 

pot;  one  Royle  flat  routing  machine;  new  buildmg  s  architect  F^ay  Union-Tribune’s  heads  now  being  adopted  by  mon 

a  Hoe  jig  saw;  two  Hoe  and  Royle  Ferguson  did  not  live  to  s^  the  f^-  n^ggbanical  modernization  trend  the  and  more  newspapers,  began  its  six 

saw  tables;  a  flat  scorcher;  two  metal  ^on  of  his  work  but  the  firm  headed  j^as  recently  installed  a  new  teenth  year  of  publication  with  it 

pots  for  flat  casting;  one  heavy  duty  ^  ^  c^sultation  with  ggygjj-ton  Kemp  stereotype  pot  with  September  issue.  It  begins  that  six 

Goss  mat  moulding  machine  and  one  Ginsberg  ot  New  ^  ork,  car-  immersion  burners,  a  new  model  teenth  year,  according  to  an  editorial 

Hoe  mat  moulding  machine  with  «ed  out  lus  P'^ns.  C.  J.  Linde-  autoplate,  a  Hoe  flat  shaver  and  by  again  employing  “flush-left  name 


three  curved  scorchers.  mann,  N 

The  stereotyping  department,  shares  contractor, 
with  the  composing  and  press  rooms 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  ATE 
in  Virginia.  "■  • 

76  Tefepkoae  Extensions  A.  C.  A 


maim,  Norfolk,  was  the  general  ^  curved  router.  Six  Inter-  plates  on  pages  one  and  ei^L  wM 

contractor.  streamlined,  a  dividing  rules  running  down  the  cm- 

Monotype  material  making  machine  icf  all  pages,  except  the  editoria 

&T  F  rhiinflOC  ®  glider  saw  have  been  added  to  Page  which,  again,  appears  withou 

■  I ■  li  LllOliyCl  the  composing  room  equipment,  and  column  rules.  In  no  case  do  any ^ 


76  Tefepkone  Extensions  A.  C.  Arnesen  has  been  appointed  a  "ew  vacuum  printing  frame  with  or  heads  stradcUe  the  vertica 

The  Bell  telephone  system  on  the  manager  of  the  sales  engineering  de-  MacBeth  lamps  and  an  18  by  22  inch  and  each  mside  page  came 

second  floor  has  a  capacity  of  10  trunk  partment,  American  Typefounders  Co.  65-line  Levy  screen  installed  in  the  otrurmmg  heads, 

lines  and  90  extensions,  8  lines  and  John  Collins  will  be  associated  with  engraving  department.  sort  ot  makeup  is  based  « 

76  extensions  being  used  at  present.  Mr.  Arnesen  as  chief  engineer  of  the  ^  Z! 

Latest  automatic  printers  giving  As-  sales  engineering  department.  newspapers  on  trams,  stiee 

»cu,e<i  «d  United  Press  j,v-  Effective  Deo.  1  Boy  J.  Kirby,  who  <“  >  '’“‘-5“'’“-  ;^le“S“S 

erage  are  msWlM  on  the  second  floor  ,h,  ,  has  been  Pacific  ““  w  V  i””'  S.  S  toe  d?it  with^ir^ 

of  the  mam  building.  Coast  sunervi^r  of  the  machinerv  members  of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  s  .S-  li  ,,  “  “ 

The  main  building  is  equipped  division  will  take  over  the  resoonsh^  Southern  California  Associated  News-  „ 

throughout  with  Venetian  blinds.  bilities  as  manager  of  the  machinerv  will  replace  present  press  ^  ““ 

Drinking  fountains  have  been  in-  gales  department  at  the  general  office  equipment  around  the  first  of  the  year.  .m 

stalled  on  all  floors  and  for  all  de-  at  the  general  office,  Post-Advocate  will  install  a  new  Erbar  Medium  Condens^  ax 


partments. 

Dark  rooms  for  H.  D.  Vollmer  and 


Associated  with  Mr.  Kirby  as  as- 


Ad/aikv  xv/jL  xx.  t  v/xxxix^x  cuivx  •  x  x  _  ^  r  xi.  •  •  m* 

Charles  Bories  are  on  the  second  floor  manager  of  the  division  will 

BSSi  phSaphers  'o^kc^^^^ 

tK..  cY-kt  .ryA  machmery  department  will  con- 


the  night  of  the  opening  and  per- 

mitted  parties  of  spectators  to  see  the  ®  pa  en  . 

final  steps  in  the  printing  of  those  Bartschmid  has  been  named 

tjjjgn  salesman  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  reporting 


Executive  offices  are  on  the  third  ATFs  Cincinnati  office.  He  replaces 
floor.  Mr.  Slover  and  Mr.  Huber  have  ^b  Marquardt,  former  Louisville 
offices  on  this  floor  as  well  as  Douglas  representative,  who  goes  to  Columbus, 
Gordon,  editor  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch  G.,  to  take  over  the  territory  of  the 
and  L.  L  Jafle  of  the  Virginian-Pilot.  *®*®  Gave  Drenan. 

In  addition  to  the  switchboard  there 
is  the  library  on  the  third  floor  with  RaaLIaI 

papers  dating  back  75  years  and  more  vUlvl  DvUKIcI 

than  100,000  subjects  in  cuts  ^d  mats.  mugtrations  of  50  colors  and  their 
Both  papers  issued  specml  sections  portrayed  in  the 

on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  _ _ t  _  __  .  it.. 


Illustrations  of  50  colors  and  their 


three-unit  Hoe  sextuple  and  the  m^tof  t^  body  matter  v^m  t^nei 
News-Press  a  four-unit  Goss  octuple.  ^celsior  with  Bold  Fact 

No.  2  on  a  9-pomt  body. 


Stereotypers! 

for 

CORK  BLANKETS 
PACKING  FELT 
MAT  SCORCHERS 


Go*’" 


uii  u«;  uiJuaaxuiA  ux  uic  ucuxi^axxuii  vx  • _  i.  i  t.  * 

Si  S'  thr&gie“totto^s  c^' 

next  mo  “tog.  intere  wTSo™  Uto  °L°' T'k'^'h 

to  of  locl^dvortistog  for  to  sec-  .tooffS 


'V^ 


WOOD 

DRY 

,  MATS  i 


Firms  Soot  Coogratolatloos 


mony  and  one  for  contrast.  The 
booklet  also  contains  color  informa- 


Moving  was  accomplished  without  tion,  screen  manipulation  and  the  ef- 
stoppage  of  a  single  edition.  The  trans-  fects  of  overprinting. 


WRITE 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

Box  131  West  Ljrnn,  Mxm. 
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Aiding  Printing  School  Photo-Engraving 
*°  Problems  Surveyed 

...  ,  .  ,  •  4-  „  continued  from  page  V 

Thirteen  publishing  and  printing  _ ^ 

equipment  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
tributing  in  many  ways  to  the  Roches-  So  it  appears  that  on  Dry  Plate 
ter  Athenaeum  Camera  the  cost  of  one- fifth 

and  Mechanics  work  is . $1,151.00 

Institute  depart-  h  appears  that  on  Wet  Plate 


ment  of  publish-  Camera  the  cost  of  one-fifth 

ing  and  print-  work  is .  1,169.00 

ing,  according  to  Therefore  lOO'  c  of  work  to 
an’  announce-  ^  Dry  Plate  would 


albumin  and  ink  prints.  Running  my 
|rayj|lf|  baths  continuously,  I  have  never  in 

”  'si  years  boiled  a  bath.  We  merely  add 

KlirVPVAfI  water  and  silver  to  baths.  I  have  five 

JUIfv|vll  silver  baths.  If  one  develops  oyster 

continued  from  page  V  shells,  pinheads  or  gets  cloudy,  I  put 
in  permanganate,  stir  and  filter. 

Practically  every  man  in  the  shop 
that  on  Dry  f^^te  j.j  all-around  engraver  and  jumps 

cost  of  one- fifth  separate  branches  wherever  a 

. .  .$1,151.00  rush  develops.  None  of  my  wet-plate 

at  on  Wet  Plate  operators  dope  their  negatives.  They 

cost  of  one- fifth  ^  merely  shoot  the  negatives  and  de- 

•  ■.'■■■  liver  to  a  back  trough  where  another 

T  o  of  work  to  operator  puts  all  the  negatives  through 

)ry  Plate  would  the  cyanide,  copper,  silver  and  iodine. 


New  Jilabama  Plant 


R.  R.  Karch 


ing,  formerly  lo¬ 
cated  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  firms 
which  have  contributed  to  date  to  the 
department  are: 


an  announce-  ^  the  cyanide,  copper,  silver  and  iodine, 

ment  by  school  . . . . . .  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  5,755.00  cutting  the  negatives  and  putting  on 

authorities.  ^  work  to  be  made  Wet  the  sulphide.  This  keeps  the  three 

The  depart-  Plate  would  cost .  5,845.00  wet-plate  operators  .shooting  all  the 

ment,  a  new  unit  also  you  have  time. 

of  the  Institute,  S  ass  .  171;^  No^ll — Cost  per  Square  Inch. 

incorporates  the  “  i' .  -c  no  041  ro  The  cost  of  cuts  per  square  inch  is 

old  Empire  State  ^^‘Phuric  .  55.08  241.58  ^  depends  on  the  quantity 

School  of  Print-  r  ,  ,  1  1  u  uf  work  in  your  shop.  The  more  work 

ing,  formerly  lo-  ^  ^  .101  -o  ^he  cheaper  per  square  inch!  Also  it 

r  V  'Tn,„  t'Jate  of .  jji.aa  •  4v,„t 


. . . . . .  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  5,755.00  tutting  the  negatives  and  putting  on 

l)0 '  <  of  work  to  be  made  Wet  tj^g  sulphide.  This  keeps  the  three 

Plate  would  cost .  5,845.00  wet- plate  operators  shooting  all  the 


No.  12 — Cost  per  Square  Inch. 


Not  Imposing,  but  efficiently  and  comfort¬ 
ably  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  Chilton 
County  News. 

The  Chilton  Comity  News,  Canton, 
Ala.,  which  has  for  its  publisher  Bill 


The  cost  of  cuts  per  square  inch  is  Smith,  one  of  the  youngest  in  the 
a  matter  that  depends  on  the  quantity  United  States,  recently  moved  into  this 
of  work  in  your  shop.  The  more  work  new  brick  home.  Young  Smith  is  still 
the  cheaper  per  square  inch!  Also  it  in  his  twenties  although  he  joined  the 


Dry  Plate  camera  is  opierated  by  work  on  hand  so  that  you  never  run 
two  operators.  Wet  Plate  cameras,  of  entirely  out  of  copy.  Woe  to  the  en- 


is  important  that  you  have  enough  paper  in  1926  and  became  its  pub- 
work  on  hand  so  that  you  never  run  lisher  in  1930. 


A  separate  bindery  was  established 


American  Type  Founders  Corp.,  which  I  have  three,  are  operated  by  graving  department  that  has  work  in  in  the  new  plant  and  a  new  job  press 
Coffing  Hoist  Co.,  Gannett  Newspa-  operator  each  or  three  men,  plus  spells— rush  at  times  and  a  lack  of  added.  A  modern  indirect  lighting 

pers,  Inc.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Ham-  operator  at  trough  to  cut  and  hx  copy  at  other  times!  When  you  have  system  is  provided  for  the  plant  and 

mon’d  Machinery  Co.,  Imperial  Type  '^e'gatives.  ,  enough  work  to  keep  operators  busy,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement 

Metal  Co  Intertype  Corporation,  ,  proportions  I  have  given  are  as  etchers,  strippers,  etc.,  at  all  times  over  the  old  plant,  said  Mr.  Smith. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Mer-  ^  separating  the  sending  through  flats  continuously.  He  conducts  a  column  for  his  paper 

genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Miehler  Print-  y«ri  indeed  have  an  ideal  set-up  for  entitled  “Passing  Footprints  of  the 

ing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Miller  Saw  — ^^rlp  Film  and  Its  Use.  turning  out  engravings  at  a  minimum  Times,”  and  in  addition  corresponds 

Trimmer  Co.,  New  York  State  Pub-  “  good  amount  of  cost.  for  Birmingham  and  Montgomery 

liAprc  Association  Rochester  Sta-  should  have  a  strip-film  camera.  In  the  Times- Picayune  engraving  newspapers.  He  is  a  former  official  of 

tionerv  Co  Teletvoesetter  Coroora-  enough  good  copy  its  plant  we  have  such  a  condition.  En-  the  Alabama  Press  Association. 


sending  through  flats  continuously.  He  conducts  a  column  for  his  paper 


you  indeed  have  an  ideal  set-up  for  entitled  “Passing  Footprints  of  the 
turning  out  engravings  at  a  minimum  Times,”  and  in  addition  corresponds 
cost.  for  Birmingham  and  Montgomery 

In  the  Times- Picayune  engraving  newspapers.  He  is  a  former  official  of 


.•  Tn,4,m’r.cr,»,  roKinot  Pr.  ^  on^i  sp^od  alotte  will  cut  down  overtime  gravings  go  along  as  part  of  the  ads. 

k  &  S  ’  because  plates  or  flats  are  made  up  The  cuts  are  free,  so  everybody  wants 

an  ercoo  on.  n  j  1  u  very  quickly.  In  a  few  minutes  you  cuts.  The  art  departments  of  the  vari- 

new  ms  rue  or,  .  an  o  p  have  film  negatives  made  and  ous  stores  will  on  ordinary  line  work 

Karch  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  named  ^  ready  for  printing.  lay  benday-that  is  benday  paper  on 

S  KokT^n  nr^ntil^lTaSon  I  ^ave  been  a  wet-plate  man  for  40  their  copy.  They  use  benday  borders- 

inrliiHImr  A  number  of  texthnnlcs  now  years.  I  came  from  a  commercial  shop  anything  to  make  it  a  cut.  Sometimes 
including  a  number  of  textb^ks  now  ^^ich  I  left  to  go  to  the  they  will  even  lay  benday  over  small 

iTb  technical  schools.  Post-Dispatch  to  work  un-  type  when  far  better  results  would  be 

He  has  had  20  years  experience  as  a  ^o^boldt.  I  left  the  obtained  by  using  the  line-casting 

printing  tradesman  and  educator  is  a  po3t.Dispatch  nearly  38  years  ago  to  machine  slug. 

^aduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts-  photo-engraving  com-  All  this  work  is  in  addition  to  a 

burgh,  and  has  attended  Ohio  State,  y  which  turned  out  the  Picayune’s  vast  amount  of  news  cuts.  We  also  do 
Mi^i  and  Cincinnati  universities.  work.  Later  the  Picayime  consolidated  a  goodly  lot  of  promotion  work,  both 


the  Alabama  Press  Association. 

N.  J.  Paper  Moves 

The  Coast  Advertiser,  Belmar,  N.  J., 
weekly  newspaper  which  was  recently 


Mi^i  and  Cincinnati  universities.  pjcayime  consolidated  a  goodly  lot  of  promotion  work,  botl 

He  has  assisted  in  organizmg  the  Times-Democrat.  black  and  white  color  promotion, 

following  courses  for  the  Institute:  j  reared  in  the  wet-plate  proc-  toward  making  a  siz- 

r,  ri.tr'’'"'* '''  “ "" 


eration,  material  making  machines,  ^ 

Monotype  casting,  stereotyping,  care  ^  out.  The 

and  repair  of  machines  and  equip-  'If  installed.  I  hope  to  have 

Z.  I  -I  r  J  another  film  camera  on  the  comple¬ 
ment,  presswork,  principles  of  adver-  ..  r  ic, 


Today  we  have  25  employes  in  the 
engraving  department  working  in  day 
and  night  shifts.  I  am  turning  out 


T  ^  U  tion  of  our  new  building,  which  is  unu  lugni  ^  am 

^mg,  ad  writing  hand  composu^^^  now  under  construction.  In  fact,  if  work  at  2.7  cents  per  square  inch.  Of 

typography,  and  other  allied  fields.  j  .  .  j  ,4  .  course  system  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

i  laf  .iLfa  R.u  tbat  Lbar!  I  fun  my  silver  baths  at  32  to  42  sil- 

Hubpr  Dp.plAftAfl  the  fly  gets  in  the  ointment.  Only  50%  strength.  I  practically  get  out  all 

nuoer  Ke-eieciea  the  copy  is  good.  The  other  haH  7‘th  dned  albumm  ink 


Walter  Huber,  president,  J.  M.  has  to  be  made  on  wet  plate  to  allow 
Huber,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  re-elected  for  cleaning  up  with  cyanide, 
president  of  the  National  Association  No.  II — Cold  Top  Enamel, 
of  Printing  Ink  Makers,  at  the  23rd  My  experience  has  been  that  cold 
annual  convention  held  recently  at  top  enamel  and  developer  is  very  good 


ulc  V.UUV  la  xiic  vjuici  itaix  .  tv  t  i  i  'ai.  u 

has  to  be  made  on  wet  plate  to  allow  enainel,  either  cold 

for  cleaning  up  with  cyanide.  f°P  hot  top  it  would  run  my  cost 

up  considerably  because  enamel  and 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 


V, ''  ''®'“  Top  enamel.  enamel  developer  are  far  costlier  than 

My  experience  has  been  that  cold  albumin. 

p  enamel  and  developer  IS  very  good  ^o  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work 
if  you  can  stand  the  expense.  It  gives  August.  1936,  to  August, 


George  Welp  of  IPI  addressed  the  you  good,  clean,  sharp  plates  and  al-  following  amount 

convention  on  The  March  of  Time —  lows  re— etching  which  will  give  you  zinc:  18x36  zinc,  54  cases,  or  1,350 
New  Developments  in  the  Graphic  »  very  desirable  pyramidal  dot.  Then  greets,  or  874,800  square  inches;  24x36 
Arts  Industry  With  Particular  Refer-  again  in  the  South  cold  top  gives  ^inc,  56  cases,  or  1,400  sheets,  or 
ence  to  the  Printing  Ink  Field.”  trouble,  sometimes  holding  for  only  1  onanoo  snuare  inches — a  total  of 


building  Nov.  8. 

The  paper  was  published  this  week 
at  its  new  plant. 


When  we  say: 

140RLEY 

MATS 

are 

BETTER” 

.  e  e  we  11 

mean  II 


ence  to  the  Printing  Ink  Field.” 


-  ™  4  4...V44.6  4.4cm.  T,  4  t  u  “  4"  1,204.000  square  inches — a  total  of  ,  .  n-t  1 

Anthony  J.  Math,  discussed  “Increased  f'vo  bites.  But  if  you  have  room  to  2,078,800  square  inches,  at  a  cost  of  1  L  I 

Costs”  and  riAvifl  H  tAiWod  nn  have  a  fairly  large  cool  place  for  «« 0=4  11  T’Vlic  wac  Hnnp  • 


Costs”  £uid  David  H.  Sloane  talked  on 


$6,354.11  for  zinc  alone.  This  was  done 


“A  Resume  of  the  Wagner  Bill  and  ypur  whirler  and  your  printii^  frame  three  wet-plate  cameras  cUid  one 


Smaller  Wagner  Bills.” 


right  close  and  a  good  stiff  water  cj^g^^gg  camera. 


All  other  officers  were  re-elected  stream  you  should  get  by.  Per- 
and  two  new  members  were  named  to  sonally  I  prefer  cold  top  or  even  a 


the  board  of  directors.  Officers  re¬ 
elected  were:  Adolph  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  of 
Hill-Hentschel  Co.,  vice-president;  A. 


hot  top. 

But  in  my  present  quarters  I  have 
not  the  space  for  enamel  arrangement. 


New  Transmitter 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  radio  sta- 


Chaunn’nv  TntAmAtiAnAl  ^  couple  of  years  ago,  during  the  win-  tion,  WTMJ,  has  put  into  use  its  new 

v-nauncey,  imemaiionai  j  _  c  nnn 


5,000  watt  Western  Electric  transmit- 


Printina  inir  o  ...  .t  season  when  cold  top  works  per-  5,000  watt  Western  Electric  transmit- 

nTw  I  en.ir.ly  cold  top  fo,  a  tcr,  the  las,  slop  ip  a  $100  000  mod- 

board  members  ar4-  S  W  Addleman  ^ew^ays.  Of  course  I  used  a  developer  emization  program  which  has  given 
Acme  Printing  InlcVn  econoiuy.  but  even  at  that  the  station  new  studios,  studio  equip- 

R  M  HiUas  amount  of  flats  we  were  ment,  air  conditioning,  soundproofing, 

M.  HiUas,  Frederick  H.  Levey  Co.,  running  through  I  got  frightened  at  .......  ...oof  A.,tonnA  anH  trans- 


Samples  will 
prove  it 

Write  for 
them 


R  M  «:n  r  J  with  the  amount  of  flats  we  were  ment.  air  conditioning,  soundproofing,  \  v  "O 

•  as,  redenck  H.  Levey  Co.,  running  through  I  got  frightened  at  new  vertical  mast  antenna  and  trans-  MLORLEY  BUTTON 

the  amount  of  enamel  and  developer  mitter.  The  new  transmitter  was  in-  TPTTr.Tx 

II  -  _  I  was  using  and  stopped.  stalled  last  August,  but  was  not  placed  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

nCW  [yD6  Dress  I  use  a  cow  top  now  on  certain  jobs  in  use  until  Oct.  23,  due  to  extensive  r>  4„^„,,4.  vt-_ 

IK''  ^ggj  gj^^^g  j^y  g^gineers  to  ascertain  Portsmouth  New  Hampshire 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex-  with  dried  albumin,  making  all  ink  the  proper  position  of  the  transmitter.  New  York  Office — 46  E.  11  St. 
“wwer  has  adopted  the  Regal  News  prints.  In  fact  the  reason  for  my  low  coupling  house  and  tower  to  each 
type,  8  point  operating  cost  can  be  attributed  to  other. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orlean: 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


UINOTYPE 

Duplex  Display 


In  th«  iidid  linn  composition,  LinotTps's  Duplex 
Dispknr  moiricss  are  hcdlnd  os  th«  outstanding 
typographical  dsyelopment  ol  recant  years.  They 
aiiord  the  user  twice  the  variety  of  18>  and  24-point 
faces  from  the  some  amount  of  matrix  and  maga- 
sine  equ4>iDent  More  than  45  combinations  ore 
now  available  in  the  two  sizes.  Mbny  other  combi¬ 
nations  which  ore  now  in  die  prociMS  of  numuf ac- 
ture  will  soon  be  ready. 


